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The Towns of Lein and Castille as Suitors 


before the King’s Court in the Thirteenth 
Century 


HE purpose of this article is two-fold : firstly, to examine the 
way in which the self-governing or quasi-self-governing towns 

of Leén and Castille were represented in suits before the curia regis 
and secondly, to consider whether a knowledge of this judicial 
procedure throws any light on the history of the early development 
of the cortes. By the beginning of the thirteenth century such 
towns are usually termed concejos.2 They had their own fueros, that 
is local codes of customary law, and were centres of districts which 
stretched far beyond the walls and included other smaller towns 
and villages. All inhabitants of such a district, including knights 
and lesser nobles ,were subject to the town fweros and pleaded before 
the town court. Concejos on royal demesne which owed allegiance 
only to the king were completely self-governing; they appointed 
their own officials, provided contingents for the royal armies, had 
their own common seals, and could sue and be sued. Alongside 
the self-governing royal towns were the great cathedral and monastic 
cities and towns which, in spite of their continued subjection to 
their ecclesiastical overlords, were quasi-self-governing. As a rule 
the bishop or abbot retained some control over the appointment of 
the town officials and had some jurisdictional rights and the towns- 
men were his vassals, but the collective term concejo is applied to 
such towns as well as to those dependent only on the king; they, 
too, had their common seal and could sue and be sued, and it was 
in the king’s court that disputes between towns and their ecclesias- 
tical overlords were heard. Some suits to which a concejo was a 
party occurred during the second half of the twelfth century but 
it was not until the thirteenth century that they became numerous. 
Most of them fall into one of two categories : they are either land 
suits, with which may be included boundary disputes, suits about 
1 Nilda Guglielmi, ‘ La curia regia en Leén y Castilla’ in Cuadernos de historia de 
Espatia (Buenos Aires, 1955), xxiii-iv, 116-267 is an admirable analytical account of 
the curia especially in its judicial aspect. My article was written before I had seen it. 


2 Concejo (Latin, Concilium) the assembly or court of the town, by the thirteenth 
century this has become synonymous with the town itself. 
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pasturage .rights, and suits concerning proprietary rights over 
churches, or else they are suits concerned with lordship and 
vassalage. In these suits before the curia regis the towns may ap- 
pear either as plaintiffs or as defendents. The evidence which we 
have of suits during the twelfth century and the first two decades of 
the thirteenth century does not tell us how the towns made their 
appearance before the king’s court, although the documents often 
give detailed information about the nature of the suit and the 
sentence. The following cases illustrate this. In 1182 the bishop 
and canons of Leén claimed that the church of Santa Marfa in 
Mansilla belonged to the cathedral by royal donation. This was 
contested by the comcejo of Mansilla. The suit was heard in the 
king’s court and was ended by a concord between the parties. The 
concejo recognized the proprietary rights of the cathedral over the 
church but the clerks then in possession of it were granted rights 
in half the church as long as they lived, and the rights of the cathe- 
dral over churches to be built within or without the walls of Mansilla 
were also defined. The convention is stated to be granted de bene 
placito domini episcopi necnon et tocius concilii but there is nothing to 
indicate what members of the concejo attended the curia.’ In 1186 
a suit arose between Abbot Juan of Sahagun and the concejo of 
Mayorga about the possession of lands in Siero and Villa la Maya. 
Both parties appointed advocates (advocati), presumably professional 
legists, to present their case. Six judges were appointed ad hoc and 
these gave sentence that an inquisition or inquiry was to be held 
locally to determine who had possessed the lands in the reign of 
Alfonso VII and at his death. At this point the concejo, fearing 
that the inquisition would go against it, decided to come to terms 
with the abbot and recognize the justice of his case, while asking 
him to grant the town some of the disputed lands. The abbot 
granted the concejo five jugates of land in Siero, on condition that 
the townsmen neither built villages or settlements therein, nor 
molested the other lands of the abbey in any way. This agreement 
was confirmed by Ferdinand II of Leén.*?- Another suit concerned 
with proprietary rights over a town church occurred in 1214, when 
Abbot Miguel of Sahagun laid claim to the church of Santa Maria 
in Villacet. The abbot and the comcejo came to an agreement, 
interueniente mandato domini regis Legionis, by which the concejo acknow- 
ledged the abbot’s rights and the abbot granted the town the third 
part of the tithe of the church for seventeen years towards the ex- 
pense of fortifying the town, after which period the thirds were to 

Published by C. M. Benedito, ‘ Nuevas behetrias de Leén y textos para el estudio 
de la curia regia leonesa’ in Anuario de historia del derecho espatiol (Madrid, 1929), vi. 

14-15. 

, * Teas Pérez, Historia del real monasterio de Sahagsin, pub. por Romualdo Escalona, 


(Madrid, 1782), pp. 554-5, no. CXCIII ; also in Julio Gonzalez, Regesta de Fernando II 
(Madrid, 1943), pp. 334-5, no. 57 (17 March 1186). 
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revert to the monastery of San Salvador de Villacet, a dependency of 
the abbey of Sahagun.' Apart from the reference to advocati in the 
second of these cases, we are given no information as to how the 
concejos put in an appearance or presented their cases in the curia. 

It is probable that Professor Post is correct when he suggests 
that, if a town were involved in a lawsuit, the magistrates and a 
group of leading councillors or citizens personally negotiated the 
affair or went to court. An example can be cited from 1220, 
when disputes arose between the Order of Santiago and the town 
of Ledesma about the possession of certain places. The two 
parties came to Zamora ad indicium coram domino rege and a com- 
promise was agreed to ‘. . . presentibus memorie comendatore 
regni dicti ordinis cum fratribus suis et alcaldibus et bonis hominibus 
cum cautione data concilio de Ledesma’. The agreement was 
witnessed on behalf of the concejo by twelve townsmen, presumably 
the boni homines mentioned in the text. In 1223 we get something 
which appears to be true representation. The chapter of the cathe- 
dral of Santiago de Compostela cited the concejo of Santiago to appear 
before the king’s court on a matter concerned with the sale of the 
canons’ wine. Alfonso [IX appointed a day for hearing the suit and 
ordered the concejo to appoint a representative (personarius), and a 
certain Pelayo Garcia was appointed before the king ; the chapter 
stated that one of the canons, who would bear sealed letters from 
the chapter, would appear as its representative. On the appointed 
day the representatives of both parties were present, together with 
advocates to argue the case. Here the distinction between the 
personarius and the advocatus is clear. In this case there was a single 
representative, generally a town sent more than one and they are 
usually described simply as ‘ good men’ (boni homines, bonos omnes 
or buenos hombres). One ot two examples will suffice. In 1231 the 
townsfolk of Belver rose against the monastery of Sahagun, and 
burnt houses, destroyed vineyards and cut down orchards belonging 
to the monks. The monastery prosecuted the town in the king’s 
court and the town sent bomos omnes to represent it. The parties 
came to a compromise : the townsfolk undertook to pay certain 
accustomed dues and services and to recognize the rights of the 
abbey over the church of the town; the monks on their part 
renounced other claims which they had over the townsmen. The 
town was also ordered by the king to rebuild, before the following 
Michaelmas (the suit was heard in March), the houses and walls 
destroyed in the riot. The devastated vineyards and orchards were 

1 Pérez, op. cit. pp. $76-7, no. CCX VIII and Julio Gonzalez, Alfonso LX (Madrid, 
1944), ii. 410-11, no. 310 (29 June 1214). 

* Gaines Post, ‘Roman Law and Early Representation in Spain and Italy, 1150- 
1350’, in Speculum (Cambridge, Mass. 1943), xviii. 222. 


* Gonzalez, Alfonso IX, ii. 503-4, no. 389 (13 February 1220). 
* Gonzalez, Alfonso IX, ii. 542-3, no. 426 (7 March 1223). 
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to be replanted and, for the next ten years, the town was to hold 
them at a rent from the Abbey and cultivate them at its own cost ; 
at the end of that period they were to be handed back to the Abbey 
in a proper state of cultivation. In 1243 the concejo of Alcaraz 
embid a querellar por sus bonos omes before Ferdinand III that the 
brethren of the Order of Santiago had entered lands belonging to 
the town, and had built castles and villages contrary to the rights 
of the town. The Order replied that the lands in question had been 
granted to it by Alfonso VIII, and that it would produce valid 
documents in support of its plea. On the appointed day both 
parties produced their evidence ; two of the places were assigned 
to Alcaraz and the rest were confirmed to the Order.? In 1250 the 
Master of the Order of Santiago sued the concejo of Moya for non- 
payment of the a/mudes, or food rent, promised to the hospital of 
Cuenca for the ransoming of prisoners, and produced documents 
sealed with the seal of the concejo and approved by Alfonso VIII of 
Castille in support of its claim. The concejo, which lost the suit, 
sent omnes bonos to appear for it. Similarly in a land suit between 
the Order of Calatrava and the concejo of Jaen concerned with the 
boundaries of Martos and Locovin, which belonged to the Order, 
and the territories of Jaen, the Master of Calatrava and his brethren, 
and omnes buenos of the concejo of Jaen came before Ferdinand III to 
present their cases and to accept the boundaries laid down by the 
king, after he had inspected the lands in question.‘ In these and 
other suits, neither the number nor the names of the buenos hombres 
are given, and in some cases they may be a group of leading citizens 
and nothing more, but in other cases we are told specifically that 
the good men brought with them some sort of mandate from the 
concejo. The buenos hombres of Belver who are also called procura- 
dores brought with them carta de procuracién abierta et seellada and 
those of Moya came con carta de personeria. Occasionally the names 
of the buenos hombres are given : in 1250 in a suit with the bishop 
of Astorga, the concejo of Astorga sent its a/calde Esteban Villote and 
a certain Juan Dominquez, con /etras de personeria, to represent it ;5 
while early in the reign of Alfonso X, in a suit between the abbey 
and the concejo of Santo Domingo de Silos, the town was represented 


1 Archivo histérico nacional, Seccién de Clero, Carpeta 913, nos. 10, 11 (6 March 
1231). The second of these documents is published in Pérez, op. cit. pp. 585-6, no. 
CCXXXIV. 

2 Published by Miguel de Manuel Rodriquez, Memorias para Ja vida del santo rey don 
Fernando III (Madrid, 1800), pp. 466-8 (18 February 1243). 

5 Ibid. p. $23 (20 November 1250). The Order brought a similar suit against the 
concejo of Cuenca, ef. C. Gutierrez del Arroyo de Vazquez de Parga, Privilegios reales de 
la orden de Santiago en la edad media. Catdlogo (Madrid, 1949), p. 175, nos. 364, 
366 


* Manuel Rodriquez, op. cit. p. 525 (26 April 1251). 
5 Ibid. p. $12 (5 May 1250). Manuel Rodriquez prints con detras de perdoneria, 
presumably an error for personeria. 
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by its good men Pedro Nieto and don Fernando.' When no names 
are given and there is no specific reference to a mandate, the 
general nature of the term buenos hombres makes it impossible to | 
deduce the status of the men referred to. 

Besides buenos hombres the more technical terms personmeros and 
procuradores are used. From 1250 onwards, by which time royal 
documents were usually drawn up in the vernacular, the term 
personeros is the one most frequently used and the names of the 
personeros are generally given. During the summer of 1250 Ferdi- 
nand III gave sentence in two important suits between cathedral 
churches and the cities dependent on them, both of which suits 
were concerned with the lordship of the church over the city. 
The first of these was between the cathedral and the city of Tuy. 
The city had considerable rights of self government but the citizens 
were still vassals of the church, and in 1249 they rose against their 
ecclesiastical overlord. In the course of the insurrection the rebels 
entered the cathedral, attacked the clergy, overthrew the lamps, 
and committed acts of sacrilege. At the first appearance of the 
parties before the king’s court, Bishop Lucas (the historian and 
author of the Cronicon Mundi) appeared in person, while canons of 
the church appeared for the chapter and omnes buenos for the city— 
in neither case are the names or numbers given. After hearing 
both parties, the king ordered a pesquisa, or inquisition, into the 
facts of the insurrection, and adjourned the case until the following 
Quinquagesima. By that time Bishop Lucas was dead and it was 
his successor, Bishop Gil, who appeared before the curia. Two 
named members of the chapter appeared as personeros for the chapter 
and Martin Fernandez Boguero, Justicia of the city, appeared as 
personero for the concejo. ‘The bishop and the representatives of both 
chapter and city agreed to place the question of the penalty for 
damages done to the church by the citizens into the king’s hand, 
and abide by his decision. The city was condemned to pay a fine 
of a thousand maravedis to the bishop and chapter for injuries done 
to them, for the armed entry into the cathedral, and for other acts 
of violence ; three of the citizens, who had held municipal office 
at the time of the outrages, were ordered to do public penance 
before the High Altar of the cathedral, ‘in their shirts, bare- 
footed, and with halters about their necks and’ continues the 
royal sentence ‘I would have imposed a greater penalty on those 
of the concejo of Tay were it not that I understand that the bishop 
and chapter have committed certain evil and unlawful acts, which 
they ought not to have committed, against the concejo’.» The 
curia regis then proceeded to deal with the issue of the church’s 
lordship (sefioria) over the city. The representative of the city 


1 Recueil des chartes de I’ Abbaye de Silos, ed. M. Férotin (Paris 1897), p. 206, no. 152. 
* Espatia Sagrada, xxii (Madrid, 1767), Appendix XVIII, pp. 293-4. 
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produced a charter of 1170 of Ferdinand II of Leén, granting it 
certain fueros. ‘The court held that these fweros did not specifically 
deprive the church of its rights of lordship, that at least one of the 
clauses seemed to presuppose the lordship of the church, and that 
the whole charter was of doubtful validity as it was amended and 
interlined and was written in two different hands. Bishop Gil and 
the representatives of the chapter in their turn produced a series of 
privileges granted by former kings, the latest in date being one of 
Alfonso IX in 1228. All these privileges recognized the lordship 
of the church over the city and fully substantiated the case put 
forward by the bishop and chapter. The city’s representative, 
however, now produced another charter of Alfonso IX, in which 
the king had appointed by name certain citizens to exercise justice 
in criminal cases, and he argued that this act transferred the lordship 
of the city from the church to the king. Ferdinand III, having 
examined the documents and after consultation with the curia, 
refused to accept this reasoning and sentence was finally given in 
favour of the church, whose vassals the citizens were declared to be. 
At the same time the fueros given to the city by Ferdinand II were 
confirmed. The bishop and the two representatives of the chapter 
then did homage in the curia to the king for the city, and the 
justicia of the city, Martin Fernandez, as personero for the concejo also 
did homage in the curia to the bishop on behalf of the concejo.1 
The suit between the archbishop and chapter of Santiago on 
the one hand, and the concejo of Santiago on the other, which also 
came before Ferdinand III in 1250, was only one of a long series of 
suits between these two parties in which the underlying issue was 
the church’s lordship over the city, although the suits themselves 
dealt with a number of specific rights and claims. The church was 
engaged in attempting to win back rights which it had ceased to 
exercise during the past half century, and in safeguarding those 
which remained, while the city aimed at whittling away these rights 
still further. The citizens within the walls, although they still 
acknowledged the overlordship of the church, were personally free 
and were exempt from most dues and services: on the other 
hand those who dwelt in the surrounding district, known as the 
Tierra de Santiago, were still subject to the full rigours of ecclesiastical 
overlordship. One of the chief points at issue in 1250 was the 
position of citizens who, by inheritance or purchase, acquired lands 
in the Tierra de Santiago—to what dues and services were they 
subject ? The archbishop appeared in person, two members of 
the chapter appeared for the chapter, and four citizens appeared for 
the concejo. The parties reached a compromise, the main clauses 
of which laid down that citizens who had acquired holdings in the 


1 Ibid. pp. 295-302. For an account of the bishop’s lordship over the city ¢f. 
P. Galindo Romeo, Tiy en Ja baja edad media (Madrid, 1923), pp. 19-49. 
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Tierra de Santiago before the resignation of Archbishop Bernard in 
1237 should be quit of any additional services ; those who had 
acquired them since that date should be fully subject to the customary 
dues, while for the future citizens were prohibited from acquiring 
such lands. Further suits between the church and concejo of 
Santiago were heard before Alfonso X in the caria regis in 1253, 
1261, 1263 and 1264, and in each case the names of the persomeros 
or procuradores on both sides ate given. These suits deal with such 
questions as the election and powers of the town magistrates or 
alcaldes ; the powers of the Archbishop’s mayordomo ; the civil 
jurisdiction of judges appointed by the cathedral chapter, and the 
organization of the craft guilds.* 

Towards the end of the reign of Ferdinand III a suit—in some 
ways similar to that between the bishop and concejo of Tuy—arose 
between the bishop and concejo of Osma. Bishop Gil of Osma and 
the archdeacon Don Gonzalvo as personero of the chapter accused 
the concejo of Osma, represented by its personeros Pedro Fernandez, 
Pedro Gonzalvez de San Pasquel and Don Lobo, of damage to the 
property of the church in Sotos which the townsmen had entered 
‘with arms and with force’. Ferdinand III ordered a pesquisa into 
the allegations against the town, but died before the inquiry had 
been completed, and the suit was continued before the court of 
Alfonso X. The pesquisa was favourable to the church, and the 
concejo, in accordance with privileges held by the church of Osma, 
was condemned to pay a fine of a thousand maravedis, half to the 
king and half to the bishop, and twice the value of the damage done 
to church property, but the king, taking into consideration the 
poverty of the concejo, interceded with the bishop on its behalf and, 
with the advice of the curia, reduced the fine to two hundred 
maravedis, together with double the value of the damage.® 

A number of land suits can also be cited. At Martinmas 1254 
the Order of Calatrava, represented by one of the brethren, claimed 
certain lands from the concejo of Cordoba, under privileges from 
former kings. The Order’s claim was contested by the city through 
its representatives, and both parties were ordered to produce 
documents in support of their case at the following Quinquagesima. 


1 The text is published by Antonio Lépez Ferreiro, Fueros municipales de Santiago y 
de.su tierra (Santiago, 1895), i. 216-18 (6 July 1250). 

? Ibid. pp. 235-44 (8 September 1253); 248-61 (21 February 1261); 266-73 
(9 May 1263) ; 274-5, 276-7, 277-8, 278-80 (various documents of 30 January 1264). 

3 J. Loperraez Corvalan, Descripcién histérica del obispado de Osma, \i1, Coleccion 
diplomdtica (Madrid, 1788), pp. 84-6, no. LIX. Loperraez gives the date of this 
document as Seville, 6 February 1256, but this must be an error of transcription as 
Alfonso X was in Castille throughout 1256, ¢f. Antonio Ballesteros—Beretta, E/ 
Itinerario de Alfonso el Sabio, I (1252-1259) (Madrid, 1935), pp. 150-3 for the king’s 
movements during February 1256. As the case was begun under Ferdinand III, the 
document may belong to February 1253 when Alfonso was in Seville. Alfonso was 
not in Seville from January 1254 until June 1260. 
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On this occasion, however, the concejo failed to send representatives 
and sentence was given against it by default... In a land suit 
brought in 1260 by Talavera against Toledo, in which the former 
town was represented by Nufio Matheos, one of its a/caldes, and the 
latter by three citizens, Diago Alfonso, Alfonso Matheos and 
Garcia Ibdfiez, Talavera claimed certain lands from Toledo by 
donation of Ferdinand III, while Toledo claimed that it had pur- 
chased the lands in question from the same king. Both parties were 
ordered to appear after Easter 1261, bringing with them the relevant 
documents, and one of the royal judges was appointed to act as 
arbiter. This attempt at agreement seems to have failed, and the 
suit was again before the king’s court at mid-summer, but Alfonso X 
was too pressed with other business to attend to it. It was not 
until September 1262 that the matter was finally settled by the king’s 
arbitration and the disputed lands were divided between the two 
towns. In the last appearance Diago Alfonso and Alfonso Fer- 
nandez appeared for Toledo, while Nufio Matheos the alcalde of 
Talavera was accompanied by three other personeros. The suit had 
taken just under two years.2, Toledo was involved in another land 
suit, this time with Cérdoba, in 1264. Alfonso Matheos, who had 
represented Toledo in the earlier suit and Alfonso Diaz appeared 
as personeros for Toledo, and the alcalde Ferrand Mifioz and Simon 
Pérez de Peralta for Cordoba. An examination of the documents 
held by both parties had shown that the comcejo of Toledo had 
appropriated for itself a great deal which should have belonged to 
the concejo of Cordoba, and the concejo of Cordoba had appropriated 
for itself lands which should have belonged to the concejo of Toledo. 
In these circumstances the personeros of the two towns agreed on an 
amicable division which was approved by the king.* 

In these and in other suits, the representatives of the towns are 
generally called personeros and in most cases the names of the 
personeros are given. Occasionally this is not so: a sentence in 
a suit between the bishop of Zamora and the concejo of Toro (1262) 
refers merely to /os personeros de amas las partes, and one in a suit 
between the monastery of Ofia and the concejo of Frias (1281) speaks 
only of ‘ el personero del Abbat et del conuento . . . e los personeros 
del congejo de Frias.’> Occasionally a town is represented by a 
single personero : Santiago was represented by one of its citizens in 
1223, Tuy by its justicia in 1250, and Santander by one of its 


? Arch. hist. nat. Seccién de Ordenes militares, Calatrava, Reales 103 (20 June 
1255). My thanks are due to Mr. Derek Lomax for a transcript of this document. 


® Memorial bistorico espatiol (Madrid, 1851), i. 195-200, no. LXX XIX (11 September 
1262). 


3 Ibid. i. 212-14, no. XCVII (6 May 1264). 

* Ibid. i. 200-1, no. XC (30 December 1262). 

® Coleccién diplomdtica de San Salvador de Ofia, ed. J. del Alamo (Madrid, 1950), ii. 
825-9, no. 698 (14 February 1281). 
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alcaldes in 1253, but two or three is a more usual number, and in 
1250 Santiago sent four personeros to appear for it in a suit against 
the archbishop and chapter. One of the decrees promulgated at the 
Cortes of Valladolid in 1258 lays down that when a concejo has a 
suit before the king’s court it shall send dos ommes bonos e non mas? 
but this was certainly not strictly observed. The town of Bolanos 
sent three in 1261, in a suit against the Order of Calatrava,* and so 
did Santiago, in a suit against the archbishop and chapter, in 1264. 
The personeros of the towns were often town officials—the justicia, 
an alcalde or a jurat—but they were not drawn exclusively from 
among office holders and there are instances where none were 
officials. The term procurador is less usual, but it occurs from 
time to time as, for example, in a suit brought by the bishop of 
Zamora against the concejo of Toro in 1266, when both parties are 
stated to be represented by procuradores.’ Too much must not be 
made of these differences of terminology, for on occasion the same 
representatives may be called in the same document by more than 
one title. Thus the representatives of Belver in 1231 are called 
both buenos hombres and procuradores, while those of Santiago ar 
called both buenos hombres and personeros in 1250, and both personeros 
and procuradores in 1264. Further, in most cases, the representatives 
are said to bring with them mandates which are called cartes de 
personeria even when those bearing them are called buenos hombres ot 
proctors. Jacobo de las Leyes, writing in the second half of the 
thirteenth century, definitely equates the personero and the procurador. 
In his Flores de Derecho he heads his title on personeros ‘ concerning 
personeros who are called in Latin procuratores’ and in his Doftrinal he 
writes ‘ Procurator in Latin is the same as personero in romance ’.® 

It is now necessary to consider these cartas de personeria. None 
belonging to the first half of the thirteenth century has been pub- 
lished nor have I come across any unpublished ones. Their validity 
was temporary and for this reason it is unlikely that many have 
survived. The earliest I know is one belonging to about the year 
1260 which has been incorporated in the legal treatise known as 
the Siete Partidas. Title 18 of the Tercera Partida is a short treatise 

1 Ballesteros—Beretta, op. cit. p. 32, n. 1 (17 July 1253). 

® Cortes de los antiguos reinos de Leén y de Castilla, 1 (Madrid, 1861), p. 56, par. 8. 


* Arch. hist. nac. Ordenes Militares, Escrituras de Calatrava, IV, fo. 2 (28 March 
1261). 


‘ For example, none of the personeros of the concejo of Santiago in its suits against 
the archbishop and chapter in 1250, 1253, 1263, and 1264; none of those of the 
concejo of Osma in the suit against the bishop of Osma, and none of those of Toledo in 
its suits against Talavera and Cérdoba in 1262 and 1264 appear to have been officials. 

5 A. Ballesteros—Beretta, ‘ El Itinerario de Alfonso X ” in Boletin de la Real Academia 
de la Historia, cix (Madrid, 1936), 424, n. 1 (25 September 1266). 

® Flores de Derecho, lib. 1, tit. T11, ‘De los personeros que son dichos en latin procura- 
tores” ; Dotrinal lib. Il, tit. 1, cap. 2 “Procurador (procurator) en Jatin tanto quiere dizir 
como personero en romance’ in Obras del Maestro Jacobo de las Leyes, pub. por R. de 
Urefia y A Bonilla (Madrid, 1924), pp. 27, 219. 
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on documents. The compilers of this title have drawn on a 
number of distinct sources which can be fairly easily distinguished 
from each other. One of these sources must have been a formulary 
composed of genuine letters reproduced in extenso, except that the 
dating clauses have been suppressed. From internal evidence it 
appears that this formulary comprised letters written, most of them 
in Toledo or Seville, between 1255 and 1270.1 One of these letters 
is a carta de personeria. The law in question is headed ‘How a 
carta de personeria of a concejo or of a conventual church ought to be 
drawn up’ and it may be translated as follows: 


A concejo of a town or a conventual church from time to time needs 
to appoint personeros and the carta de personeria ought to be drawn up 
in this manner: Be it known to all men who see this letter that 
Rodrigo Esteban and Alfonso Diaz, alcaldes of Seville, the concejo of 
the aforesaid place being assembled at such and such a church, with 
the approval and consent of all, appointed Diego Alfonso as their 
Personero to make demand and to reply before our lord the king or 
his judges in the suit which they have or expect to have against the 
archbishop or chapter of the church of St. Mary of Seville by reason 
of Villaverde, or for any other matter whatsoever for which the 
church of Seville may sue the concejo ; and they grant power to him 
to question and to answer, to defend the suit and to appeal, and to 
pursue the appeal and to do all those things which a true personero 
is able to do in court and out of court; and they promise and grant 
that they will hold firm and established whatsoever that personero 
shall do, and that they will never gainsay it; and they command me, 
so and so, notary public, to draw up this letter in such wise. And 
in the same manner ought a prelate to issue a mandate, with the 
consent of his monastery or chapter.? 


The date of the document is omitted, but it cin be fixed within a 
few years. Villaverde was given by Alfonso X to the cathedral of 
Seville on 25 November 1260. Rodrigo Esteban appears as alcalde 
on various dates between 1255 and 1264.* ‘The document must 
therefore be dated between the end of 1260 ahd 1264, or shortly 
afterwards. The references to the cartas de personeria contained in 
the sentences and other documents connected with these suits also 
give a sufficient indication of their nature and scope. They were 
drawn up in the form of cartas abiertas, which‘ correspond to our 
letters patent, and they were sealed with the seal of the concejo which 
issued them. They gave their bearers wide powers to act for the 
concejo and they bound the concejo to approve what its representatives 
might do in its name. The personero of the concejo of Tay came in 


1 A. Garcia Gallo, ‘ El “‘ Libro de las leyes’’ de Alfonso el Sabio’ in Amuario de 
historia del derecho espatiol, xxi (1951), 438-42. 

2 Part. Ill, tit. XVIII, dey 98, in Las Siete Partidas del Rey Don Alfonso el Sabio, ed. 
Real Academia de Ja Historia (Madrid, 1807), I. ‘ 

® Garcia Gallo, Joc. cit. p. 440. 
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1250 with the mandate of the concejo to the effect that the concejo 
would abide by whatsoever he should do before the king, and the 
personero of Santander in 1253 came similarly ‘ with carta de personerta 
sealed with the seal of the concejo, that whatsoever he should do the 
concejo would approve and hold as binding’. The description of 
the mandate given by the concejo of Santiago to its personeros in 1250 
is as follows : ‘ with cartas de personeria from the concejo of Santiago, 
in which it is said that the concejo has given them full power (//eno 
poder), and that it will abide by whatever they shall do before me 
(i.e. the king) in this plea whether by way of judgement, or by 
agreement, or by any other manner that they may hold good.’ * 
The mandate brought by the representatives of the chapter of 
Santiago on the same occasion is described in the same terms. In 
the land suit between Toledo and Talavera the personeros of Toledo 
came with carta de personaria giving them power that whatsoever 
they should do whether by sentence, or by agreement, or by 
whatever the king might command, or in any other manner what- 
soever, the authoritics of the city should agree to and hold binding. 
The representatives of Talavera likewise brought ofra tal carta de 
personeria e tan complida.* The term carta de personeria complida which 
must be considered as the equivalent of a sufficient mandate, 
is often used, for example in a suit between the church of Zamora 
and the concejo of Toro (1262) in which /os personeros de amas las 
partes came before the king con cartas complidas de personeria and in 
one between the cathedral and the city of Leén (1269) in which the. 
two canons who represented the chapter and the three citizens who 
appeared on behalf of the city are all stated to have come con complida 
carta de personeria® (Yt also appears that royal writs of summons 
ordered the concejos to send their personeros with adequate powers, 
for in 1254 Alfonso X ordered the concejo of Silos to send good men 
to come before him, to answer for the town in an appeal brought 
by the abbey of Silos against an earlier sentence, with such a mandate 
that the concejo would abide by whatever the good men should say 
or do before him.* That the powers conferred on the persomeros 
were wide is also shown by the frequency with which suits were 
terminated by agreements or compromises, arrived at in or out of 


1* Con carta del Concejo que estarie el concejo por quanto él ficiese ante mi’, 
Espatia Sagrada, xxii. 294. 

2“. . . con carta de personeria e sellada con el sello de concejo, que por quanto él 
fesiese que lo otorgarian ellos e que lo tenfan por firme.’ Ballesteros—Beretta, Isinerario 
de Alfonso X, p. 32, 0. 1. 

3°... con cartas de personeria del conceio de Santiago, en que dizie que Iles 
daua lleno poder el concicio, et que estarie por quanto ellos fiziessem ante mi en este 
pleyto, quier por iudicio, quier por abenencia, quier por otra manera qualquiere que 
ellos touiessem port bem,’ Lopez Ferreiro, op. cit. i. 217. 

* Memorial histérico espatiol, i. 196, no. LX X XIX. 

5 Ibid. p. 201, no. XC (30 December 1262) ; Espatia Sagrada, xxxv. 436, no. XII. 

* Recueil des chartes de I’ abbaye de Silos, p. 206, no. 152 (14 May.1254). 
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court, which were then approved by the principals. A number of 
the suits already referred to were ended in this way and one more 
example will, therefore, suffice. In 1277 the concejo of Pancorbo 
confirmed an agreement, made by its personeros, the alcalde Juan 
Pérez and the jurat Ferrant Ibafiez, in a suit with the abbot and 
monastery of Ofia: ‘and the agreements and undertakings which 
our aforesaid personeros have made with the abbot, we grant and 
will hold fifm for ever for us and for those that come after us.’ ! 
The practice of corporate representation and the mandate 
granting full powers are both derived from Roman Law and were 
spread throughout Western Europe during the second half of the 
twelfth century through the revived study of Roman Law and still 
more through the rapid development of Canon Law and the 
practice of the ecclesiastical courts.2 Not much is known of the 
Spanish schools of law in the twelfth century, although they cer- 
tainly existed and Spanish legists are known to have studied at 
Bologna. It must, however, also be remembered that the Visi- 
gothic Code known as the Forum Judicum remained in use in the 
kingdom of Leén throughout the Middle Ages, and was given a 
fresh lease of life in the second quarter of the thirteenth century 
when it was translated into the vernacular under the name Fyero 
Juzgo and was given by Ferdinand III as a local fwero to some of 
his Andalusian conquests. The Roman concept of the agent or 
proxy appears in the Forum Judicum where it is laid down that men 
of high estate such as princes or bishops should appoint others to 
represent them in law suits—in the vernacular version these agents 
are called personeros.* By the early thirteenth century the principles 
of Roman Law were also influencing the local fueros of Castille. 
The Fwero de Soria, which is the longest and most romanized of 
these local codes, lays down that those who dare not attend the 
local court, or cannot because of old age or illness, may appoint 
personeros. Xt also gives regulations for the appointment of a 
personero by carta de personeria.* Much of the title on personeros from 
the Fuwero de Soria was incorporated in the Fuero Real, which was 
granted by Alfonso X as a supplementary code to many individual 
Castillian towns in 1255 and at later dates. There are considerable 
additions, and the right to appoint a personero is not restricted to 


1* Et la abenengia et las posturas que los sobredichos nuestros personeros fizieron 
con el abbat, nos otorgamoslo et averlo emos por firme por siempre por nos et por los 
que depues de nos son por uenir.’ Coleccién diplomatica de Ota, ii. 776, no. 654 (28 
February 1277). 

2 Cf. Gaines Post, ‘Roman Law and Early Representation’ in Speculum, xviii. 
211-17 ; the same, ‘ Plena Potestas and Consent in Medieval Assemblies ’, in Traditio, 
i (New York, 1943), 356-7. 

8 Forum Judicum, lib. Ul, tit. TH, i. ; Fuero Juzgo lib. ll, tit. U1, i; both in Frero 
Juzgo en Latin y Castellano, ed. Real Academia Espatiola (Madrid, 1815). 

* Fuero de Soria, §§ 137, 143, in Fueros Castellanos de Soria y Alcald de Henares, ed. 
Galo Sanchez (Madrid, 1919). 
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the old and infirm, but is allowed generally to parties to a law suit 
‘if they cannot or will not come to the plea’.!' Both codes lay 
down that the carta de personeria must give the names of the principal 
and of his personero, the nature of the suit, and the judge before whom 
it is to be heard, and must also state that the principal ‘ estara por 
cuanto aquel personero ficiere o razonare en equel pleito’. Both 
also state that the personero may not enter into an agreement or 
compromise, or give up the suit unless his principal has authorized 
him to do so, either in the original mandate or by a special one.? 
In none of these codes, however, is there any reference to corporate 
representation and the personeros with whom they are concerned 
are proxies for individuals. Nor is there any mention of the grant 
of full powers in the cartas de personeria as described in the Fuero de 
Soria or the Fuero Real. The dates of compilation and the relation- 
ship to each other of the Espéculo and the Siete Partidas, the two 
other legal works compiled at the orders of Alfonso X, are matters 
of controversy but recently Professor Garcia Gallo has argued 
persuasively for the view that the Espéculo must be regarded as a 
first draft of Alfonso X’s Libro de Jas leyes which was to develop, 
after various revisions, into the Siete Partidas.* This would make 
the Espéculo roughly contemporary with the Fwero Real. The title 
dealing with personeros in the Espéculo is longer and differently 
arranged from that in the Faero Rea/, and its main addition of 
significance for our purpose is the assumption that ecclesiastical 
corporations can appoint personeros.4 In the Siete Partidas there are 
two further developments that concern us. Firstly the concejos are 
mentioned alongside chapters and monasteries : ‘ moreover we say 
that the bishop for himself in matters which pertain to him, and the 
chapter, and the monastery, and the masters of the Military Orders 
with the consent of their houses and the concejos each one of these 
is able to appoint a personero in suits which pertain to them.’ 
Secondly, after a statement that the personero cannot enter into an 
agreement or reach a compromise unless the lord of the suit has 
given him a special mandate to do so, there is added ‘ or if in the 
carta de personeria he has granted him free and full power (/ébre et 
llenero poder) to do fully all those things that he himself would be 
able to do, for when such words are included he can do any of the 
things aforesaid.’> Here we have both the recognition that the 
self governing towns, as corporate bodies, can appoint represen- 
tatives in suits, and also a reference to the mandate granting full 


1 Fuero Real, lib. 1, tit. X, ley 1, in Opssculos Legales de Alfonso el Sabio, ed. Real 
Academia de la Historia (Madrid, 1836), ii. 

® Fuero Real 1. X, 6 ; Fuero de Soria, § 143. 

® Garcia Gallo, ‘ El “‘ Libro de las Leyes’’ de Alfonso el Sabio’ in Ammario de 
historia del derecho espatiol, xxi. 345-528. 

* Espéculo lib. WV, tit. VU, dey VIII, ed. Opsseulos Legales, i. 

§ Part. III, sit. V, eyes Il, XIX. 
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power, but we cannot date the Partidas at all accurately. The 
printed editions reproduce versions current in the fourteenth 
century and, until the many manuscripts have been re-examined 
and grouped by famillies, we cannot tell how many or what kind 
of revisions took place before the Siete Partidas, as we know them 
in the printed versions, were evolved. There are reasons for 
believing that the Tercera Partida, which deals with judicial procedure, 
underwent a revision some time after 1278, so that the passages 
referred to above may have been added in the late thirteenth or 
early fourteenth century. The successive elaborations and defini- 
tions to be found in these legal codes illustrate the increasing 
influence of lawyers trained in Roman and Canon Law, but they 
cannot account for the appearance of corporate representation in 
the courts nor for the use of the mandate granting full powers, for 
these antedate the Alfonsine codes. As we have seen, the towns 
appointed representatives in law suits at least as early as 1223 ; 
their representatives brought mandates at least from 1231, and such 
mandates might include the grant of full powers from at least as 
early as 1250. 

It is probable that the king’s court in Castille and Leén borrowed 
the procedure of corporate representation from the practice of the 
ecclesiastical courts. Corporate representation was being used in 
the Papal curia and in ecclesiastical courts in the countries of 
Western Europe in the second half of the twelfth century. In 
Castille and Leén, as elsewhere, during this period, bishops were 
attempting to assert authority over exempt monasteries and suits 
before the Papal curia or before Papal judges delegate were numer- 
ous. In such suits, which often ended in a compromise, abbots 
generally appeared for their monasteries. The consent of the 
chapter may be explicitly mentioned in some such phrase as consensu 
capituli sui as, for example, in a case between the abbots of Silos and 
Arlanza heard before the archbishop of Toledo in 1175;? more 
often it appears to be tacitly assumed. Sometimes some members 
of the chapter accompanied the bishop or abbot and witnessed an 
agreement between the parties, as in a suit between the bishop of 
Burgos and the prior of the monastery of San Juan in Burgos 
before judges delegate, in which the parties compromised cum 
consensu capituli utriusque illorum and in which some members of both 
chapters appeared among the witnesses.? Similarly members of 
the chapters of the cathedrals of Burgos and Oviedo witnessed a 
convention which ended a suit between their bishops in 1184.3 
It is not until near the end of the century that evidence of corporate 


1 Recueil de Silos, pp. 98-9, no. 66 (28 June 1175). 
* Luciano Serrano, E/ obispado de Burgos (Madrid, 1935), iii. 335-6, no. 215 (June 
1194). 

* Ibid. pp. 280-2, no. 175 (4 July 1184). 
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representation appears. In 1194 in a case between the bishop of 
Calahorra and the priory of Santa Maria in Najera before Papal 
judges delegate, the priory did not put in an appearance although 
it had been instructed to appoint sindicum qui pro universitate ex- 
periretur, because the prior had been suspended from the admini- 
stration of the monastery. Although this instance suggests that 
in normal circumstances the prior would have appeared for the 
chapter, it also shows that the procedure was familiar to the judges. 
In 1197, when the ¢lerici of Medinaceli appealed against a sentence 
of the archbishop of Toledo, they sent a certain Stephen clericus 
Sancti Jacobi to Rome to appear as their proctor in the Papal curia.* 
For the first quarter of the thirteenth century more evidence of 
corporate representation is available. In 1210, for example, in 
the last stages of a long drawn out suit between the bishop of 
Burgos and the monastery of Offa, the latter sent one of its monks 
as its proctor to the Papal curia, as did also the chapter of the 
collegiate church of Castrojeriz in a suit with the same bishop in 
the same year. In 1216, the abbey of Santo Domingo de Silos 
appointed one of its brethern to represent it in a suit heard before 
Papal judges delegate and other examples might be quoted. There 
were various ways in which the laity came into contact with the 
procedure of the ecclesiastical courts. Laymen were frequently 
cited .before them and on occasion a concejo might be impleaded. 
An example of this took place in 1225 when a suit between the 
abbey of Offa and the clergy and concejo of Sotavellanos concerned 
with the abbey’s right over the town church of San Pantaleén was 
heard before the bishop of Burgos. The monks of Offa, the 
clerici and the concejo were all represented by proctors.5 On the 
other hand, ecclesiastical corporations often appeared as suitors in the 
king’s court. In 1220the monastery of Ribas de Sil was represented 
by a proctor in a land suit before Alfonso [IX of Leén * and in 1222 
the nunnery of Las Huelgas at Burgos was represented by proctors 
before Ferdinand III of Castille.’ In the great majority of the suits 
in which the Castillian towns were involved before the king’s 
court, the other party was an ecclesiastical corporation—a cathedral, 
a monastery, or a house of one of the Military Orders and such 
corporations sent proctors or personeros. Again, in cases where the 
church exercised secular lordship over cities and towns, it held 

1 Fidel Fita, ‘ Concilio de Lérida en 1193’ in Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia 
(Madrid, 1895), xxvi. 357-8 (8 March 1194). 

? T. Minguella y Arnedo, Historia de la didcesis de Sigitenza (Madrid, 1910), i. 487-9, 
no. CXXX (13 June 1197). 

3 Coleccién de Oia, i. 458-61, nos. 382, 383 (22, 24 April 1210) ; 464-7, no. 385 (28 
April 1210). 

* Recueil de Silos, pp. 130-2, no. 86 (1216). 

5 Coleccién de Ofia, ii. 541,-3 no. 439 (August 1225). 

* Gonzalez, Alfonso IX, ii. 501-2, no. 387 (9 January 1220). 

7 Manuel Rodriquez, op. cit. p. 332 (28 May 1222). 
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temporal courts for its vassals. There is evidence from the middle 
of the thirteenth century that Roman and Canon Law were being 
used in such courts, and that this intrusion was arousing opposition 
from the suitors. In 1253, in one of the many suits between the 
church and city of Santiago, two out of seventeen complaints made 
by the concejo dealt with this question. The personeros of the city 
complained that the church of Santiago had learned clerks—bonos 
clerigos et bien leterados—who appeared as advocates in suits with the 
citizens ‘and by their subleties and by Roman laws which are 
contrary to the book of Leén (the Fwero Juzgo) and against their 
uses and customs, they cause the concejo to lose its rights’. The 
reply of the personero of the chapter was to the effect that this 
practice had been in operation during the preceding reign. In this 
case Alfonso X decided in favour of the concejo and laid down that 
clerical advocates were not to appear in secular suits and pleading 
was not to be ‘ by Roman law nor by the decreta nor by the decretals’. 
The citizens also complained that the judges appointed by the 
church did not judge according to the use and custom of the city 
but by Roman law. This the personeros of the chapter denied and 
said that they judged as they had in the reigns of Alfonso IX and 
Ferdinand III by the Fuero of Leén and by the Fuero Juzgo. The 
king gave sentence that the judges should judge by the uses and 
customs of the time of his father and grandfather without resorting 
to Roman or canon law and that in cases not covered by customary 
law they were to use the Fuwero Juzgo.1 The form of the carta de 
personeria is clearly taken from the ecclesiastical letter of procuration. 
‘ Poderio de facer preguntas et respuestas, et de poner defensiones 
ante si et de tomar alzada et sequirla et de facer todas las cosas que 
verdadero personero puede facet’ corresponds to ‘ liberam potest- 
atem ad agendum, respondendum, iurandum, appellandum et ad 
faciendum omnia que procurator legitimus facere potest ’, ‘ Otor- 
garon que habrien por firme et por estable quanto aquel personero 
ficiese ’ is the equivalent of ‘. . . ratum habituri quidquid per ipsum 
actum fuerit’. The royal sentences make no distinction between 
the mandates brought by the clerical proctors of a chapter or the 
lay personeros of a concejo, both are called cartas de personeria and are 
referred to in identical terms. In the Siete Partidas the carta de per- 
soneria issued by the concejo of Seville serves as a model for the 


mandate to be issued not only by a concejo but also by a conventual 
church.? 


1 Lépez Ferreiro, op. cit. i. 236, § ii. 240, § X, the complaint that the judges used 
Roman law was repeated in 1261, ibid. i. 258, § XXVI. 

? For ecclesiastical letters of procuration, ¢f. Coleccién de Ofia, ii. 615-17, no. 502 
(1245) ; Exspatia Sagrada, xli (1798), .368—9, no. XXXIV (1251), and Recueil des Chartes 
de Silos, p. 198, no. 143 (1252). These are all rather earlier than the carta de personeria 
granted by the concejo of Seville which has been incorporated in Part III, ##. XVIII, 
Jey 98, but they may be compared with it. 
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All the suits which we have been considering took place between 
1182 and 1282, and it is this hundred years which saw the beginnings 
of the cortes in Castille and Leén. It was in 1188 that the earliest 
authenticated example of the appearance of representatives from the 
cities and towns took place and by the reign of Sancho IV (1284-95) 
the title ‘ cortes’ appears to be used exclusively for meetings in 
which the towns took part.’ It is true that most of the suits in 
which a concejo was involved were tried before the small curia and it 
was from the great curia that the cortes developed, but judicial 
business took place before the small and the great curia alike, and 
the same procedure was used in both cases. It is, therefore, per- 
missible to ask the question : does a knowledge of the procedure 
in the king’s court in its judicial aspect, and the appearance of the 
towns as suitors throw light on the still very imperfectly known 
history of the early development of the cortes ? From 1157 to 
1230 the two kingdoms of Ledén and Castille were separated and 
it is in Leén, during the reign of Alfonso IX, that the first instances 
of the representation of the towns occur: in 1188, 1202, and 1208. 
In each case our knowledge is derived from a series of decrees 
promulgated in the curia. In the first clause of the first of these, 
Alfonso IX states that he had confirmed to all his subjects both 
clerks and laymen, the good customs of his predecessors when he 
held his court in Leén with the archbishop, the bishops and the 
magnates of his kingdom e¢ cum electis civibus ex singulis civitatibus.* 
In 1202 at Benavente the phrase used is presentibus episcopis et vas- 
Sallis meis, et multis de qualibet villa regni mei in plena curia*® and at 
Leén in 1208 ana cum... civium multitudine distinatorum a singulis 
cwitatibus.* Other decrees were issued during Alfonso’s reign but 
they make no reference to the presence of citizens at the curia, nor 
is there any instance of their attendance duting the last twenty-two 
years of the reign.’ For the kingdom of Castille the evidence is 
less precise. We know that in 1188 the maiores of fifty cities and 
towns took an oath to observe the treaty of Seligenstadt, concluded 
in April 1188 between Frederick Barbarossa and Alfonso VIII of 
Castille, for the marriage of Conrad of Suabia to Alfonso’s eldest 
daughter Berengaria, at that time his heiress. Colmeiro assumed 
that the maiores were summoned to the curia held in June 1188 at 
Carrion, at which Conrad was betrothed to Berengaria and received 


1“ Cortes’ may have acquired this connotation during the reign of Alfonso X, but 
the available evidence is not sufficient for this to be certain. 

® Cortes, i. 39, no. VII, § 1, also in Gonzalez, Alfonso IX, ii. 23, no. 11. 

5 Cortes, i. 43, no. VIII, § 1 ; also in Gonzalez, op. cit. ii. 236, no. 167. 

* Cortes, i. 46, no. X ; also in Gonzalez, op. cit. ii. 306, no. 221. 

5 Gonzalez, op. cit. ii publishes 680 documents of Alfonso IX ; it seems unlikely 
that evidence of further attendances will come to light from this reign. 

* Peter Rassow, Der Prinzgemabl (Weimar, 1950), pp. 1-6, for the text of the 
treaty. 
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knighthood from the hands of Alfonso VIII! Neither the docu- 
ments which contain references to this curia, nor the narrative 
sources mention the presence of the maiores and it is probable that 
the oath was administered locally.? Again in 1214 on the death of 
Alfonso VIII, the anonymous author of the Latin Chronicle of the 
kings of Castille to 1236 says ‘ Henricus filius eius sublimatus est in 
regem et receptus ab omnibus castellanis et prelatis ecclesiarum et 
populis ciuitatum et fecerunt ei omagium manuale ’ but he does not 
specifically state that the representatives of the cities took the oath 
in the curia.* The same writer affirms that in 1217, when Beren- 
garia resigned her rights to the throne to her son Ferdinand III at 
Valladolid, all present ‘tam magnates quam populi ciuitatum et 
aliarum uillarum’ did homage to him.‘ Two years later on the 
occasion of Ferdinand’s marriage to Beatrice of Suabia the primores 
civitatum attended a ceremonial court at Burgos, a fact which is 
attested by Rodrigo of Toledo as well as by the author of the 
anonymous chronicle.’ On the death of Alfonso IX in 1230 the 
two kingdoms were again reunited under Ferdinand III, but it was 
not until twenty years later, in 1250, that good men from the cities 
and towns of Ferdinand’s dominions were summoned to his curia 
at Seville.6 Thus, up to the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
attendance of the representatives of the towns in the king’s curia 
had been very infrequent, and in the case of Castille it seems to have 
been limited to occasions on which officials or others from the 
towns took an oath of allegiance, or to ceremonial occasions. 
From 1250 onwards the towns participate much more frequently. 
They sent representatives on at least ten occasions during the 
thirty-two years of the reign of Alfonso X, four times during the 
eleven years of the reign of Sancho IV and fifteen times during the 
seventeen years of the reign of Ferdinand IV (1295-1312). What 
had been something altogether exceptional became, during the 
second half of the thirteenth century, an increasingly common 
occurrence. Historians have tended to emphasize the early appear- 
ance of the Leonese towns in the curia, and to write as though from 
1188 onwards the representative element was an integral part of a 
national assembly.’ More recently stress has been laid on the fact 


1 Manuel Colmeiro, Cortes . . . de Leén y de Castille, Introduccién (Madrid, 1883), 
Pp. 12-13, 139. 

* For the curia of Carrion, ¢f. Rassow, op. cit. pp. 59-71. 

* Ed. Georges Cirot, ‘ Chronique latine des rois de Castille’ in Bulletin Hispanique 
(Bordeaux, 1913), xv. 18, § 31. * Ibid. p. 30, § 35. 

5 Ibid. p. 36, § 40 ; Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada, De rebus Hispanioe, lib. 1X, cap. X, 
in Opera Patrum Toletanorum, ed. Lorenzana (Madrid, 1793), iii. 200. 

* Diego de Colmenares, Historia de Segovia (Madrid, 2* ed. 1640), pp. 204-6. 

7 E.g.Colmeiro, op. cit. pp. 11, 143-4 ; R. Altamira y Crevea, Historia de Espaita, Barcel- 
ona, 3* ed. 1913), i. 431 ; W. Piskorski, Las Cortes de Castilla, trad. C. Sanchez—Albérnoz 
(Barcelona, 1930), p. 14. A. J. Carlyle, A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the 
West (Edinburgh, 1928), v. 134. 
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that it is only in the second half of the thirteenth century that such 
a representative element became usual.' The evidence which we 
have examined on corporate representation for judicial purposes 
seems to be of significance here. Before 1220 there is no evidence 
of corporate representation of towns in the secular courts and very 
little of the use of corporate representation of any sort, even in 
ecclesiastical courts. It is, therefore, difficult to accept the view 
that the ‘ elected citizens ’ and ‘ the many from the towns ’, although 
they were certainly present, can have been representatives in the 
usually accepted sense of the word, or can have brought with them 
mandates which bound their constituents. On the other hand, by 
1250 the towns were accustomed to appear as suitors before the 
king’s court by men who brought with them cartas de personeria 
authorizing them to act for the town ; there is, therefore, no in- 
herent difficulty in accepting the view that, from 1250 onwards, 
the buenos hombres of the towns when summoned to the curia were 
true representatives, and may have brought with them mandates 
from their constituents, although there is little positive evidence of 
such mandates until the end of the century. 

Colmeiro pointed out that the term procurador de concejo, 
which is the term generally applied to representatives of the towns 
in the cortes during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, does not 
appear in the cwadernos de cortes until 1305," and Professor Post, 
repeating this, goes so far as to add ‘ we, therefore, have no clear 
evidence of corporate, proctorial representation until 1305.8 This 
appears to be going too far, for the term procurador is used earlier 
than this, although not in the cuadernos. A Latin document of 1255 
attests the fact that Alfonso X summoned to a meeting of the curia 
in the previous year ‘. . . civitatum, castrorum et villarum procura- 
tores ad hoc a suis communitatibus destinatos ’, to take the oath of 
allegiance to his eldest daughter.‘ It may, however, be urged that 
the proctors of the towns were summoned for that purpose only. 
In 1293, however, various letters of Sancho IV refer to /os procura- 
dores sent by the concejo of Leén to the Cortes of Valladolid.’ We 


1 E.g. E. S. Procter, ‘ The development of the Catalan Corts’ in Homenatge a Rubié 
i Liuch (Barcelona, 1936), iii. 526-7 ; Post, ‘ Roman Law and Early Representation’, 
in Speculum, xviii. 217-18. 

* Colmeiro, op. cit. pp. 28, 203. The cuadernos were copies of petitions and decrees 
granted in the cortes which were sent back to the cities. ® Post, Joc. cit. 218. 

* Published by Georges Daumet, Mémoire sur les relations de la France et de la Castille 
(Paris, 1913), pp. 143-6, no. 1, also in Piskorski, op. cit. pp. 196-7. The meeting of 
the curia is said to have taken place at Toledo. The document attesting the oath is 
dated 5 May 1255 and the only time before that date that Alfonso X was in Toledo was 
from March to May 1254. 

5 M. Gaibrois de Ballesteros, Sancho IV de Castilla (Madrid, 1928), iii, no. 471 
(12 May 1293). ‘... los procuradores que uos.embiastes ami a estas Cortes que yo 
agora fiz en Valladoli’ ; also ibid. no. 472 (14 May 1293); the same ‘ Tarifa y la 
politica de Sancho IV ’ in Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia (1920), \xxvi. 422, 
no. 3 (20 May 1293). 
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have seen that in judicial suits the representatives of the towns in 
the thirteenth century were called bwenos hombres, personeros or 
procuradores, the last being the least usual. Something of the same 
variety is to be found with regard to representatives summoned to 
the cortes. Throughout the second half of the thirteenth century 
the most usual term was buenos hombres» During the reign of 
Ferdinand IV (1295-1312) personeros ot buenos hombres por personeros 
became frequent.? Even after 1305 buenos hombres and personeros 
continued to be used,* and it was not until well in the reign of 
Alfonso XI, from 1325 onward, that procuradores became the normal 
term inuse. More than one title is often used, either in the same or 
in different documents, with reference to the same meeting of the 
cortes. For example, the representatives of the towns who came 
to Valladolid in 1282 are called personeros in a document of the 
Infante don Sancho.who summoned the assembly,* but omnes bonos 
in documents issued by the towns of Segovia and Toledo.’ In 
1295 they are called buenos hombres in a royal letter to Seville and 
personeros in royal letters to Burgos and Oviedo.’ In 1302 both 
buenos hombres and personeros are used in the preamble to the 
general petitions,’ and in 1303 both these titles appear in a 
letter to the concejo of Illescas.* The cuaderno containing the general 
petitions of 1307° uses buenos hombres but a royal confirmation 
addressed to the concejo of Salvatierra refers to its personeros sent to 
the cortes.° Although the first clause of the petitions granted to 
the towns of the kingdom of Leén in 1305 refers to ‘ that which all 
the proctors (los procuradores) generally asked ’," the term proctors 
is not used in the other sets of petitions—those of the towns of 
Castille and those of the towns of Estremadura and of the kingdom 
of Toledo—but omnes buenos por personeros,\* and letters granting the 
individual petitions of Oviedo and of Caceres in both cases use 
personeros* We find, in fact, the same variations in nomenclature 


1 Cf. Ismael Garcia Ramila, ‘Ordenamientos de posturas otorgados por el rey 
Alfonso X’, in Hispania, v (Madrid, 1945), 205 (1252); Ballesteros, Alfonso X, 
Emperador (Madrid, 1918), p. 71 (1260) ; Cortes de Castillal, 55 (1258), 64 (1268), 95 
(1286), 101 (1288), 107 (1293), 131 (1295), 137 (1298), 142 (1299). 

® Ibid. pp. 145, 151 (1301), 162 (1302), 173 (1305). 

* Ibid. pp. 185 (1307), 273 (1315), 222, 233 (1313), 337 (1322). 

* Memorial hstérico espanol, ii. 78, no. CCTX (19 May 1282). ‘The assembly is irregular 
and cannot strictly be called a cortes as it was summoned, not by the king, but by his son, 
then in revolt against his father, but the Infante followed precedent as far as possible. 

5 Archivo histérico nacional, Ordenes militares, Santiago, caxon 260, no. 10, 
caxon 326, no. 30 (10, 12 July, 1282). 

® Memorias de Fernando IV de Castilla, ed. A. Benavides (Madrid, 1860), ii, nos. V, 
VIll, XIV. ” Cortes, i. 162. ® Ibid. i. 166. ® Ibid. i. 184. 

© Brit. Mus., Add. MS. ch. 12766 (4 December 1307) . . . el congeio de Saluatierra de 
Alaua nos embiaron mostrar por sus perssoneros a estas cortes que agora fiziemos en 
Valladolit. 

11 Cortes, i. 170, § 1, ‘ Primeramiente alo que me pidieron todos los procuradores 
generalmiente que ...’. 12 Thid. i. 173, 179. 

18 Memorias de Fernando IV, ii. 480, nos. CCOCX XX, CCCXXXI. 
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with regard to the cortes that we have earlier found in judicial cases. 
That contemporaries made no distinction between personeros and 
procuradores may be illustrated by two, somewhat different, examples. 
In October 1295 the concejo of Lorca appointed two of its citizens as 
its especiales e generales procuradores e legitimos personeros to conclude a 
hermandad, or \eague with Murcia and other towns.! The treaty of 
1304 between Castille and Aragon was sworn to by the towns. 
Grants of powers to their agents from five towns, and documents 
attesting the taking of the oath, which was administered locally, 
are available in print. The agents of Leén and Burgos are called 
personeros, those of Zamora and Salamanca procuradores and those of 
Seville personeros y ciertos procuradores.* Personero, no less than 
procurator is a legal term with an exact meaning. The personero is one 
who pleads in place of another by the command of the impleaded per- 
son and who can act for his principal within the terms of the mandate 
given him.* The chancery clerks, when they described as personeros 
the representatives of the concejos summoned to the cortes, were well 
aware of the legal significance of the term. We have evidence, 
either from the cwadernos or from other official documents, for the 
use of personeros or procuradores fot the cortes of 1254, of 1282 and 
for nearly every meeting of the cortes from 1293 onwards. We 
can, therefore, conclude that in all these cases those who came for the 
cities and towns were legal representatives. Where the term buenos 
hombres only is used, there remains some ambiguity, for it has no 
exact legal significance and does not necessarily imply representation 
or the bringing of a mandate, although it certainly does not preclude 
them.‘ In judicial suits the personero brought with him the mandate 
or carta de personeria from the individual or corporation for whom 
he appeared; we should expect, therefore, the personeros sent to the 
cortes by the concejos to do likewise and specific references, although 
infrequent, do from time to time occur, for example, in 1295, 
1305, 1313 and 1322.5 Whether such mandates always granted 
full powers, or whether they give a more restricted competence, 
we cannot tell until either some of these cartas de personeria, or else 


the royal writs of summons (cartas de convocatoria), for this early 
period come to light. 


1 Memorias de Fernanda IV, ii. 45, no. XX VIL. 

® Ibid. ii. 445, no. CCXCIX, 450, no. CCCII, 454, no. CCCVII, 464, no. CCCX VIII, 
466, no. CCCXX. 

® Espéculo \V, tit. VILL, Leyes 1,9, 18. Part. Ill, sit. V, eyes 1, 14, 19. 

**dos omnes bonos de vuestro congeio con vuestra carta de personeria’ Cortes, 
i. 169 (1305). 

5 Memorias de Fernando IV, ii. 12, no. V (1295) ; Cortes, i. 169 (1305), 234 (1313) ; 
J. Torres Fontes, vy E. Saez, ‘ Privilegios de la ciudad de Murcia’, in Amuario de historia 
del derecho espatiol, xiv. 538 (1322). According to the Cronica de Alfonso X, cap. LXXV, 
ed. Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles, \xvi. 59, the cities and towns sent sus procuradores 
con personerias cumplidas to the cortes of 1281, but the Cronica was not written until 
¢. 1340. 
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Another question where the procedure in judicial cases throws 
light on the procedure of the cortes concerns legislation by petition. 
In the fourteenth century much legislation took the form of general 
petitions, usually presented by the towns, although sometimes by 
the clergy or the nobles, which if granted had the force of law. The 
earliest of these collective petitions belongs to 1293, although there 
are signs that some at least of the clauses of decrees promulgated 
in 1252, 1258 and 1268 were based on petitions. The formulae 
used in the collective petition of 1293 continued to be used through- 
out the following century. Each clause begins with the phrase 
‘To that which they ask us . . .” or some such phrase, and the 
formula of royal consent begins ‘ We hold it good that...’.1 Now 
these formulae are those used in judicial proceedings. If, for 
example, we compare these petitions with the sentences dictated 
by Alfonso X, in 1253 and 1261, in suits between the church and 
city of Santiago the likeness is clear. The sentence of 1253 consists 
of seventeen clauses each beginning ‘ Moreover the personeros of 
the concejo complain that. ..’. After the complaint follows the 
reply of the church’s personero and then follows the royal sentence 
beginning ‘ In this I hold it good that...’.* The sentence of 1261 
consists of thirty-six clauses, most of them dealing with complaints 
made by the concejo against the church, but some with complaints 
made by the church against the city. Each clause begins ‘ To the 
complaint (qwerella) or demand (demanda) which the personeros of the 
concejo (or the church) make . . .” or something similar, and the 
royal sentence in most cases begins ‘ We hold it good and we com- 
mand that ...’.§ When towns were impleaded before the king’s 
court and sent personeros to represent them, the personeros must have 
been given instructions, either verbal or written, to enable them 
to plead. In complicated cases such instructions must have been 
written ones. It seems probable that personeros sent to the cortes 
were similarly provided with detailed instructions on matters which 
affected the well being of the town they represented; from these 
instructions resulted, not only the petitions granted to individual 
towns during the cortes—of which there are many examples—but 
also the collective petitions on matters of general interest to the 
towns as a whole, which provided one of the most fruitful forms 
of legislation in Castille during the later Middle Ages. 


St. Hugh’s College, Oxford EveLyn S. PROCTER 


1 * Alo que nos pidieron ...’ ; ‘ Tenemos por bien que . . .’ after 1317 the formula 
of consent generally begins ‘ A estb respondemos que lo tenemos por bien . . .’. 
* * Otrossi querelaron los personeros del conceio que...’. ‘ A esto tengo yo por 
bie... 

* A la querella (demanda) que fazien los personeros ...’. “Tenemos por bien et 
mandamos que ...’. 





Billeting : The Example of the Isle of W ight 


ROM 16235 to 1628 as a result of the Cadiz and Rhé expeditions, 

an army of some ten thousand was billeted in the southern 
counties of England, and sometimes in more distant shires when pro- 
tests caused the Government to shift the troops. A clause of the 
Petition of Right, designed to end billeting, complained of ‘ great 
companies of soldiers and mariners’ which ‘ have been dispersed 
into divers counties of the realm’. In the course of my 
research on military organization under Elizabeth and the early 
Stuarts, a considerable amount of information has come to light 
about the matter, on which I hope eventually to write in detail: 
meanwhile, as an example of the way in which military affairs 
touched upon constitutional history, here is the instance of the Isle 
of Wight,? which was, for geographical reasons, one of England’s 
most obvious advanced bases. 

In 1627 a great concentration of soldiers took place in the region 
of Portsmouth in preparation for the first attack on La Rochelle. 
A minute of business to be transacted in the council during March * 
noted that a letter was to be sent to the deputy lieutenants of 
Hampshire, and of the Isle of Wight, and to the mayor of Southamp- 
ton to collect 2,000 soldiers and transport them to the Island. 
But apparently their planning was ahead of their execution, for 
nothing happened until a month later, when the governor of the 
Island, Lord Conway,‘ received a letter saying that most of the troops 
were already quartered at Portsmouth and only one regiment re- 
mained to be disposed. ‘ Having considered of all the conveniences 


1 Gardiner, Constitutional Documents 1625-1660, p. 68. 

* Because of the interesting information contained in the Oglander MSS. These 
are in the possession of Brigadier-General and Mrs. C. F. Aspinall-Oglander, Nunwell 
Isle of Wight, to whom I am very grateful for their kindness in allowing me to work 
there. The most important documents in the collection are now in a London bank, 
and it was therefore necessary for me to use copies, in which the spelling had been 
modernized. 

® Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1627-1628, p. 117. 

“Secretary of State 1622/3-1628; commissioner of the council of war 1624; 
governor of the Isle of Wight and lord lieutenant and vice-admiral of Hampshire 
from 1625 until his death in 1631. He was well experienced in military affairs, having 
been a colonel of foot at Cadiz in 1596, lieut.-governor of Brill 1599-1609, and com- 
mander of the English forces in the Low Countries for a time (G. E. C. Complete Peerage, 
III p. 400). 
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aswell for lodging as readiness of imbarquing, wee finde the Isle 
of Wight to bee most fitt.”. . . A regiment was to be chosen by 
the sergeant-major general, Sir George Blundell, and sent over.! 
He decided on Colonel Brett’s* and a thousand men under Sir 
Alexander Brett and Sir Henry Spry duly arrived about 6 May 
and stayed until 21 and 24 June.* Conway’s deputy lieutenants ¢ 
found it difficult enough to cope with this first draft, but before 
the end of the month Edward Read wrote:* ‘I am sorry that you 
were at your first arrival in the Island entertained with the care of 
1,000 soldiers, but more that I must now advertise you with the 
receiving of 2,000 more; but I doubt not of the good payment (and 
present) of those that shall be billeted there. My Lord Conway was 
earnest to prevent their coming, but had not force sufficient with all 
your arguments and his own. Therefore make the best you can of 
this advertisement for their accommodation.’ But again the plan 
was not carried out, for two days after the original order the council 
modified the arrangements and decided to send some of the men to 
Dorset, Hampshire and Berkshire.*® 

After the fiasco at Rhé it was decided that the troops were to be 
re-billeted where they had been before their departure. On 14 
November the council told Conway that 1,500 men were to be 
lodged in the Isle of Wight,’ which thus contained about a quarter 
of the troops then in the entire kingdom.* In January 1627-8 the 
news came that yet another company of the earl of Morton’s re- 
turned from La Rochelle was at Cowes waiting to be assigned quarters 
n the Island. The deputy lieutenants declared that the soldiers 
were insupportable: the officers were equally at their wits’ end. 
Mutinies were commonly expected if there was any delay in disem- 
barking, for as Sir John Meldrum pointed out, the ‘ land-soldiers ’ 
were always sick and diseased on board: ‘ As I cannot ignore how 
unpleasant such employments are unto you in respect of the great 
number of soldiers wherewith it seemeth the Island is already 
pressed, so can I not (upon such a ticklish point of my charge 
cast upon me) but give you notice hereof and entreat your speedy 

Acts of the Privy Council January-August 1627, p. 237. 

*C.S. P. Dom., 1627-1628, p. 181. 

® The Oglander Memoirs, ed. W. H. Long, p. 29. 

*Sir John Oglander of Nunwell, Sir Edward Dennis of Shanklin, and Sir John 


Leigh of Shorwell. The last can be discounted for he was over eighty and according 
to Sir John ‘so old as non compos mentis’. Sir John also overshadowed Sir Edward 
Dennis who ‘was a very honest gentleman and stout, but desiring much to hear 
himself talk, in which he was very tedious, and loved rather to discourse of business 
than to be active in its execution.’ (A Royalist’s Notebook, ed. Francis Bamford, pp. 
146, 156.) 

® Oglander MSS. Edward Read to Sir John Oglander, 22 May 1627. Endorsed 
“This Mr Read was my Lord Conway’s kinsman and only agent.’ 


* A.P.C. January-August 1627, p. 292. Presumably the 1,500 referred to below 
were the Island’s share. 


* A.P.C. September 1627—June 1628, p. 138. ® See below, p. 34. 
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help in regard that the soldiers, having already sustained much 
incommodity at sea, will exceedingly mutiny if they be kept longer 
aboard. The deputy lieutenants in despair declared that it was 
impossible, and they planned to protest to the council.? In fact 
they had to put up with Morton’s men until September 1628, when 
they left for the second attempt on La Rochelle. 

When the first troops were billeted in 1627 they were not 
automatically considered, as they came to be, an unmitigated evil. 
To begin with, the Isle of Wight was quite co-operative. The 
earliest reference to billeting in the Oglander papers occurs in a 
letter thanking the deputy lieutenants for their ‘ extraordinary 
care and readiness’ in the matter. Sir John Oglander’s first 
impression was not unfavourable: ‘ We thought at first our Island 
could not have victualled them, but we found no want of provision 
and, seeing we were well paid for their board could have been 
content on the same conditions to have kept them longer, yet at 
first we made a restraint of all provisions to be exported out of our 
Island. The greatest want we found was of convenient lodging ’4 
How then did this admission that billeting was not without its 
redeeming features change to that antipathy which, as I shall show, 
soon grew up in the Isle of Wight among other places and helped 
to beget the Petition of Right? While bearing in mind that the 
deputy lieutenants might organize the billeting well enough without 
necessarily being much affected by it themselves, we can credit 
them with being in touch with local opinion. Indeed they were, 
particularly Sir John Oglander, most tenacious of the Island’s 
rights and active for its welfare. The answer is in that phrase 
about good payment. There is plenty of evidence that the payment 
did not remain good for long, and when their bills got in arrears, 
the Islanders soon changed their minds about the soldiers. This 
was undoubtedly the main cause of complaint, but it was not the 
only one. 

In the first place, the rowdy and quarrelsome nature of the 
soldiers did not endear them to the Islanders. Sir John Oglander 
had quite a lot to say about the earl of Morton’s regiment which 
consisted of ‘ 1,500 Scotch soldiers going for the Ile de Rhé, but, 
we being unadvisedly beaten, they were prevented and so billeted 
in our Island by letters from the council. The Colonel was the 


1 Oglander MSS. Sir John Meldrum to Sir John Oglander and Sir Edward Dennis, 
31 January 1627-8. 

2 Tbid. Sir Edward Dennis to Sir John Oglander, same date. 

3 Ibid. Privy Council to Sir Edward Dennis and Sir John Oglander, Whitehall, 
16 March 1625-6. 

4 Bamford, op. cit. p. 16. An admirable instance of the strength of tradition. The 
Island had always been a garrison place on and off since Edward I’s time, and the export 
of food was always forbidden when there was a specially large force present. So in 
this case, although it was not necessary. 
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Earl Morton; Lieutenant-Colonel Sir John Balfour; Sergeant- 
Major, Sir John Meldrum. There were 12 commanders and every 
captain was a knight, but commanders and common soldiers were 
most inexperienced in martial discipline. They lay here a long time 
to the great sorrow, loss and undoing of the whole Island—a 
people base and proud.”! He went on to find fault with their 
outlandish manners: ‘ Although by their own report 700 of them 
were gentlemen, yet they knew not how to cut bread or meat as 
never being used to such good fare in Scotland. . . . They were 
such a burthen to us, for with rest and high feeding these poor 
knaves grew so basely peremptory, relying more on hope of their 
fellows taking part with them than on their own valour, that they 
not only committed divers murders but also became a terror to the 
inhabitants.’ The Island was indeed unlucky, for on the one hand 
it was afflicted with the Scottish regiment placed there so that it 
should not run away (if any of Morton’s men did succeed in escaping 
across the water without a passport they were to be apprehended and 
sent back from constable to constable to their commanders 5); 
and on the other hand it was subject to fugitives from the army and 
navy who found it a convenient hiding-place. Sir John Watts, 
the commander of the navy under Buckingham, wrote: ‘I am 
credibly informed that many of our men belonging to his Majesty’s 
ships are run away and are now in the Isle of Wight, lurking in 
sundry parishes there.’ ¢ 

The misdemeanours of the Scottish soldiers were not confined 
to complaints about their lodgings (about which more presently). 
Among the inconveniences of their stay Sir John Oglander lists 
‘murders, rapes, robberies, burglaries, getting of bastards and 
almost the undoing of the whole Island—they became fearful to 
our countrymen, insomuch as none dared to apprehend the male- 
factor ’.5 It has been said that, while Sir John is inaccurate as an 
antiquarian, he is trustworthy for contemporary events, and it is 
pleasant to be able to confirm this view.’ For his description is not 
exaggerated; on the contrary, it is fully borne out by the State Papers. 
On 3 April 1628 Conway drafted a letter to the earl of Morton as 
commanding officer in the Island: ‘This enclosed paper’ of 


1 Bamford, op. cit. p. 26. Sir John does not make it clear whether the 1,500 had 
previously been in the Icle of Wight,:as the council implied (see p. 2). 

® Ibid. 3 A.P.C. September 1627-June 1628, p. 249. 

* Oglander MSS. Sir John Watts to Sir John Oglander and Sir Edward Dennis, 
H.M.S. Red Lion, Portsmouth, 16 August 1626. 

5 Bamford, op cit. p. 46. * Long, op. cit. p. xxviii—xxix. 

? Missing from this volume of State Papers Domestic. But there is a list of 
* Misdemeanors Comited in the Isle of Wight by some of the Scottish Regement there 
billeted’, bound up in S.P. 16/88/54 as ?1627. It is probably the missing paper: 
* Imprimis a murder Comited att Brixton [i.e. Brighstone] on the body of one Stevens 
by a souldier of Sir George Hayes’ Company. A Burglarie Comited att Newport by 
one of the Earl Morton’s Company who took away in money to the valew of 11 or 12 
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grevances in the Isle of Wight by the Inhabitants, through the 
insolencies and disorders of the Souldiers billeted amongst them, 
was brought unto mee by such hands as your Lordship needes not 
doubt of the trueth of theis, and that there are others soe frequent, 
fowle, and insupportable as redresse must either bee had, or the 
Island utterly spoyled. Your Lordship knows well the importance 
of that place, and of what great consequence it is to his Majestie’s 
publick service, and the saftie of the Kingdome.’ He suggested 
that they should act together as respective heads of the civil and 
military authorities to put down the abuses, pointing out that they 
already had ample authority from the king.’ A few days later he 
sent his deputies the usual commission of oyer and terminer to 
accompany that of martial law which they already had.* When 
offences were committed they were to be ready with enough soldiers 
to see justice done. If there was any doubt of their reliability in 
such a case, the deputy lieutenants were to notify him.* Within 
a short time the commissioners had occasion to use their new powers. 
On 16 June Robert Dillington wrote to Conway that there had 
been a second murder, by a soldier of Sir William Carr’s company. 
The lieutenant of the company was immediately informed but made 
no inquiry until the next day, and then only in the street where he 
himself was billeted. Dillington, as commissioner, was not 
notified until the morning after the murder. He then sent out the 
hue and cry, and rode about himself until he heard where the 
murderer had stayed the night. He found three of the same company 
in an alehouse with a crowd of other soldiers, and tried to examine 
them; but they refused to answer. He then informed the sergeant- 
major, who was mustering some companies at the other end of the 
Island. Dillington finally sent up the examination, taken on 
Saturday (the murder having been committed on the previous 
Wednesday evening), so that Conway could see how lightly the 
soldiers were taking the matter. ‘ For their Commanders will not 
suffer us to intermeddle with crimes committed by the soldiers, 
& themselves doe but slightly punish or restreine the same. Neither 
(as farre as I know) hath ther been any exemplarie punishment 
inflicted uppon a Soldier for any offence, morethan a private imprison- 
ment for a short time. Whereupon the Countery is ever amazed by 
reason of the threates & insolencies of the Soldiers, and much more 
since this late murther, insomuch that they dare not make search 
after the malefactor.’ But, if nothing could be done with the soldiers, 
Dillington announced his intention of binding over to the Assizes 
li. A Rape Comited att Northwood by a Highlander, one of Captaine Maknaughton’s 
Company. Divers robberies Comited on the high way by the Highlanders. Lastly 
the killing of divers of his Majestie’s deare both in the parke and forrest [i.e. of Parkhurst] 


with the Cutting and spoyling of many of his Majestie’s trees with sundry other mis- 
demeanors.’ 1 Ibid. 100/27. 


2 A.P.C. September 1627—June 1628, p. 372. *S.P. 16/100/75. 
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some of the Islanders who had refused to join in the hue and cry. 
The soldiers moreover were planning among themselves to commit 
further outrages when the time came for their departure. Dillington 
ended by begging Conway not to let it be known that he had sent 
this information in case reprisals should be taken, thus showing 
what a reign of terror existed in the Island.1_ On an earthier level 
too, they had left their mark: ‘ They left behind them, as I took 
notice of them, at least 7o bastards that were known, besides others 
not known.’ ? 

Nor did things go smoothly between the visiting officers and the 
local militia captains, if the case of Captain Hobson is any criterion. 
The Oglander papers contain a challenge from Sir John Meldrum 
to Captain Hobson dated 3 May 1628. But, for the circumstances 
of the quarrel, we are, as so often, dependant on Sir John Oglander’s 
comment which brings the whole affair to life: 


Mr. Hobson being present when the Scotch Regiment trained in 
the field, he found there one of his soldiers a-training with the 
Scotch arms on his back.? Mr. Hobson called his soldier unto him 
and asked him how he durst take arms and be trained amongst that 
regiment. He giving him a forward answer, Mr. Hobson struck 
him; whereupon all the Scotchmen were like to kill him, which 
they had done if he had not gone presently out of the field. They 
followed him to his house, and he was fain to fly into the mainland 
and there was not secure, for the Scotchmen took it as a disgrace 
to the regiment, and thereupon divers gentlemen would fight with 
him. But at last the Sergeant-Major, one Sir John Meldrum, 
commanding in chief that day, took the quarrel from all others to 
himself and said it properly belonged unto him, and thereupon 
sent this letter as a challenge to Mr. Hobson. But I interceded 
between them and obtained so much of Sir John Meldrum that, if 
Mr. Hobson would but absent himself for a while till the regi- 
ment were to go out of the Island, afterwards he would be good 
friends with him. You may judge we had somewhat to do with 
the common soldiers when all the commanders were so captious.* 


However, although Sir John made it clear that he never wanted 
to see the ‘ Scotchmen ’ again, ‘ espetiollie the red shankes or the 
Heylanders, being as barbarous ® in neyture as theyr cloathes ’, he 
recognized that things might have been even worse: ‘for by them 
wee had the sooner paye; and if wee had had the retourned Englisch 


1§.P. 107/50. ® Bamford, op. cit. p. 46. 

® As a volunteer? See below p. 32. 

“ Oglander MSS. Sir John Meldrum to Captain Hobson, Newport, 3 May 1628. 

5 His words here and above were echoed by Sir Henry Wallop in the house of 
commons: in the debate of 8 April he said ‘ The Isle of Wight is now pestered with 
1,500 Scotts and Redshanks a barbarous people. There is not a Copicholder of sli. 
per annum but a souldier is layd on him. They are almost eaten out and cannot 
Subsist. They leave bastardes in every parish to be a perpetual charge.’ (B. M. Harl. 
MSS. 4771, fo. 67°.) 
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we shoold likewyse have had the infectious disease wherewith they 
corrupted all places wheare they came.’ ! 

But the Islanders were in no mood to see their misfortunes 
in the best light. There was a general impression abroad that their 
governor, Lord Conway, was responsible for the Scottish regiment 
being in the Island. At first, there is no doubt that Conway did his 
best to prevent the billeting. In 1627 Sir Bevis Thelwell, one of 
the Island gentlemen and clerk of the Great Wardrobe, who was 
urging their case in London, praised his efforts both before and 
after the council’s decision was taken. Sir Bevis himself had 
petitioned both the king and Buckingham in vain, and was about 
to try the council. Early next year, however, it became clear that 
Conway’s relations with the Island were less harmonious. Sir 
John expressed this feeling when he wrote: 


The cause of our billeting of soldiers was the distaste that Newport 
and Newtown gave my Lord in rejecting those which he nominated 
to be Burgesses there for the Parliament; and for that cause, whereas 
he might easily have stopped them, to requite their love to him he 
gave way to it. Truly Newport dealt very discourteously with my 
Lord, for after many favours he had done to them in particular and 
to us in general, he moved them® to choose his son, my Lord 
Conway,‘ a Burgess of the Parliament for Newport, which they not 
only refused but (by one Mr. Beale’s persuasion, a man that sojourned 
in Newport and was wont to drink sack with them) chose one Sir 
Christopher Yelverton (Beale’s kinsman) one that was out of 
England in Italy and not capable of it;5 for which affront of theirs 
the whole Island suffered, and they in particular, for to requite them 
and us he gave way to have the Scotch regiment billeted in the Island, 
which was the greatest revenge (and slavery to the inhabitants) 
that ever was.® 


This view was confirmed, to some extent, by Conway himself when 
he wrote ‘ Touching the reception that the town hath given to 
my letters, I cannot but wonder at it; and I hope that both yourself 
and Sir Edward Dennys will join with you (si¢) to make them sensible 
that I have not cause to be well pleased, since my good affection 
and readiness to do my best offices for the public of the Island, 
and that town in particular, ought to have deserved more respect 


1 Long, op. cit. p. 36. 

* Oglander MSS. Sir Bevis Thelwell to Sir John Oglander, Minories, 22 May 1627. 

See Cal. S. P. Dom. 1627-1628, p. 542. His explanation for his interference 
was that . \vas important to get the right men elected to help him persuade the Govern- 
ment to ini.ove the Island defences: Sir Edward Conway for Newport, Sir Fulke 
Greville ana or. Edward Reed (see p. 2, n. 3) for Yarmouth, and his cousin Mallett for 
Newtown. 

* He was in fact still Sir Edward Conway, M.P. for Yarmouth, I.W. in 1625-6. 

5 It is not clear whether Sir John means that he was generally incapable or only 
because of his absence, but he had been M.P. for Newport in 1625-6, and sat again in 
1627-8 (Sir Frederick Black, A Parliamentary History of the Isle of Wight, p. 33). 

* Oglander MSS. Endorsement to letter from Conway—see below, p. 30, n. 1. 
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from them. And although I shall never be wanting to employ 
my best endeavours for the general good of the Island, yet I cannot 
be of so gentle a disposition to do courtesies where I receive 
disrespect and discourtesies; and I hope they will see their error.’ 
Yet on a previous letter in which Conway informed his deputies 
that he had obtained a privy seal for £1,500 for repairing the local 
forts,? Sir John commented: ‘If we could have humoured and 
made good use of this man, we might have had what we pleased, for 
he was willing once to do us any good, and his power then with the 
Duke so great that he might have done what he pleased.’ Conway 
evidently had some right to expect his nomination to go forward, 
for it was owing to the influence of a former governor, Sir George 
Carey, that the Isle of Wight was given six M.P.s in 1584, and Sir 
John Oglander said that Yarmouth, Newtown and Newport had 
always gratified the captain (the terms captain and governor were 
used indiscriminately) with two or three places. So it was hardly 
surprising that ‘Anno 1628 he [/.e. Conway] professed himself no 
friend to the Island in general or to his lieutenants in particular ’.* 
The Islanders consequently blamed him not only for the soldiers 
but also because the castles were not repaired in his time—especially 
Sandham, which fell down. It is only fair to add that Sir John, 
on reflection at least, did not agree: ‘ Ido think him guiltless of both, 
for in that time money was not to be had and the Scotch regiment 
was put into this Island because they should not run away, for the 
most part being constrained to serve contrary to their wills.’ * 
The soldiers, then, were in any case inclined to be disorderly, 
and the inhabitants were no longer well disposed towards them. 
These obstacles might have been overcome had it not been for 
the Government’s incompetent financial administration, which 
led to determined resistance from the Island. When billeting began 
for the Cadiz expedition, the money which had been designated for 
the soldiers’ pay and ‘ entertainment ’ was otherwise spent and so 
while the Lord Treasurer was instructed to see that money was 
found quickly, the Island was told that it would have to manage as 
best it could. Meanwhile precautions were to be taken against any 
disorders being committed by the soldiers through sheer want, and 
payment in full, either in cash or by warrant, was promised for the 
future.’ Again in 1627 the deputies were told to see that the markets 
were well supplied for the troops at reasonable prices, ‘ they paying 
J 1 Oglander MSS. Lord Conway to Sir John Oglander, Whitehall, 21 February 
. Te same to same, St. Martin’s Lane, 19 August 1626. 
* Black, op. cit. p. 3. Bamford, op. cit. p. 143-4. 


* This contradicts his statement elsewhere (Long, op. cit. p. 36) that they were all 
volunteers. 


5 Oglander MSS. Privy Council to Sir John Oglander and Sir Edward Dennis, 
Whitehall, 18 March 1625-6. 
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for their diett and whatsomever they shall take during the time of 
their staye there, wee having already given order for their entertain- 
ment to bee duly paid unto them’. Even so, complaints soon 
arose and the council issued a set of orders which were meant to 
stabilize the system. From these regulations it appears that the 
soldier was not content with the standard allowance, ‘ but that he 
will be his own carver of whatsoever he likes best and can lay hands 
on, to the great damage and impoverishing of the county’. The 
soldiers for their part complained that they were billeted ‘in the 
houses of such poor and indigent people as are not able to provide 
for them according to the entertainment allowed by his Majesty ’. 
With fine impartiality, proceeding from a tendency to override 
difficulties, the council answered the soldiers by ordering them to 
be billeted on householders of ‘ competent ability’; and the house- 
holders by allowing them, if the soldier was not content with reason- 
able food and lodging, to complain to the responsible officer and 
if necessary to the commissioners for billeting, who were immediately 
to inform Buckingham as general of the army.* The officers 
were billeted with the local gentry and their men lodged in the nearest 
village.* Every five weeks they were moved from place to place 
in order to distribute the burden equally.‘ But things did not turn 
out so smoothly in practice, and they soon caused difficulties, 
‘ How inconvenient it is for us to have so many billeted there, our 
store of victuals being most spent and sold, and having no other mar- 
kets to assist us, we leave to your Honour’s discretion; but that 
which troubleth us and will suddenly cause a mutiny if it be not 
speedily prevented is the want of monies and, so far as we can under- 
stand by the officers, they know not when they shall have any, so 
that rather than perish they must live on the ruin of the country ’.$ 
When in May 1627 they were threatened with another 2,000 
men, the deputy lieutenants protested to the Council that the 
Island was altogether exhausted by supplying 1,000 under Brett’s 
command, and that if any more were sent they would all live in 
miserable scarcity, if not perish for want.® 

About two months after Morton’s regiment arrived, the first of 
several petitions from the Island reached the council. This one was 
from fourteen of the clergy; they maintained that all the minis- 
ters in the land except themselves enjoyed freedom from billeting 
and, with the consent of Sir Edward Dennis, they begged to have the 
men removed from their houses, unless there arose any danger of 


1 A.P.C. Jannary-August 1627, p. 237. 

* Oglander MSS. Lord Conway to the commissioners for billeting in the Isle of 
Wight, enclosing the instructions sent to him by the Privy Council, 16 February 1627. 

* Long, op. cit. p. 30. 

* Exchequer Declared Accounts, E 351/286. 

5 Oglander MSS. Deputy lieutenants to Lord Conway, 12 May 1627. 

* Cal. S.P. Dom. 1627-1628, p. 189. 
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invasion. In that case they let it be understood that they would 
gladly billet men—but not otherwise. Conway forwarded their 
petition to the commissioners with the comment that the request 
seemed very reasonable to him, and if they agreed it was to be 
granted.1 By now the Isle of Wight, in common with thirteen 
other counties,? was refusing to deal with volunteers for the war, 
who were coming to enlist in such numbers that the commissioners 
would not enroll them, on the ground that they were above the 
original number assigned. The remarkable thing, of course, is 
that there were such volunteers. The novelty was enough to 
make the Government, determined not to be thwarted, peremptorily 
order the commissioners to billet all volunteers waiting to join regi- 
ments in the Island, either then or later; but none were to be enrolled 
without the leave of a superior officer. The deputy lieutenants, for 
their part, were concerned because some local men were joining up, 
and they referred it to Conway ‘ whether it maie not be prejudiciall 
to the Country for the enticeing of yong men from their parentes 
or masters & weakening the Island’. They also complained of 
the lack of co-operation from the army officers ‘ whoe doe seeme 
displeased that by his Majestie’s Comission of Oyer and terminer 
thear should bee proceding against their Souldiers according to our 
lawes, and the Sergeant Major doth refuse to joine with us in 
legall proceedinges according to his Majestie’s Comission in punish- 
ing of offences comitted by the souldiers’. They mentioned 
particularly two hundred Highlanders, ‘a ruder kinde of people ’, 
one company of whom had arrived late and had been scattered all 
over the Island. As they were thus separated from their officers, 
they were even less amenable than usual. Nor was it possible—as 
the deputy lieutenants had hoped—to move them nearer their 
officers, for people refused to have them. The burden was especi- 
ally heavy on the poorer inhabitants who had to billet them because 
of their large number. Some such inhabitants said that half their 
yearly income was owing in billeting money, which in all amounted 
to £4,000. The deputy lieutenants asked that, when it did come, 
the money should be distributed by themselves, rather than the 
officers, to avoid the embezzlement from the county which had 
been happening lately. But the council thought the men could 
safely be left penniless for the time being because they were too 
naked to be seen marching in public.® 

What was to be done with such a Government? The deputy 
lieutenants had already tried urging their case at court. When 


1 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1627-1628, pp. 556-7. 

2 A.P.C. September 1627—June 1628, p. 292-3. 

* Oglander MSS. Privy Council to Lord Conway, see p. 10, n. 3. 

*S.P. 16/103/78. 

5 Oglander MSS. Privy Council to Lord Conway, Whitehall, 12 June 1628. 
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Sir Alexander Brett’s men were sent to the Island, they often went 
in person to the council (Sir Edward Dennis claimed expenses for 
eleven journeys to London, each taking at least three weeks, and 
also for attending on the council and the Lord Treasurer several 
times in the country, alleging that he had spent {230—though he 
demanded only £200),' but ‘ Brett being cousin german to the Duke, 
we could not prevail but departed with promises, both of money 
for them that they might be no charge and also of a sudden depar- 
ture.2 This treatment led to a kind of passive resistance. The first 
crisis came in the summer of 1628. The council tried to explain 
it away with a proliferation of excuses. Whether or not the refusal 
to billet was due to ‘ the example and encouragement of some persons 
ill-affected to his Majesty’s service’ as they maintained, there was 
unconscious irony in their bland accusation of ‘ some diffidence of 
his Majesty’s royal promises’; and finally their characteristic 
obliqueness put this obstinacy down to ‘ sinister and false appre- 
hensions of some misunderstanding between his Majesty and his 
Parliament’. (And this five days after the Petition of Right had 
been presented!) In fact by advancing every excuse but the truth, 
that the Government was hopelessly in debt, they only weakened 
their position. This is confirmed by the king’s intimation that 
although highly offended by the inhabitants’ ‘refractory and 
undutiful carriage’, he would not punish them for the present— 
implicitly admitting his inability to enforce his will, if not the justice 
of their case. They were informed that he was now in full agreement 
with parliament and that ‘ it is well known to all men that he shall 
be instantly supplied with means to take them [the soldiers] off their 
hands and to make repayment unto them’. Until the subsidies came 
in, however, the soldiers were to be billeted as before.* A few days 
later Conway wrote to the commissioners blaming the delay in 
payment on the slowness of proceedings in parliament. He 
conveyed the reassurances of the king, who feared that his people 
might imagine he was neglecting his promises.‘ But verbal 
assurances no longer cut any ice: the facts were that in January 
Captain John Mason, who was in charge of payments for billeting, 
had written to Buckingham that after satisfying Devonshire he had 
only £500 left for Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, for which 
£12,000 would be needed;* and by August the men’s pay was 
twenty-eight weeks in arrears, amounting to some {£8,000.® 

In view of the Government’s obvious intention to leave the 
troops where they were, the Island took the obvious action. It 
was a great age for petitions and on 14 August 1628 all the gentlemen 


1 Exchequer Declared Accounts, E 351/286. * Bamford, op. cit. p. 16. 

® Oglander MSS. Privy Council to Lord Conway, Whitehall, 12 June 1628. 

* Cal. S.P. Dom. 1628-1629, p. 164. * Cal. S.P. Dom. 1627-1628, p. 474. 
* Oglander MSS. Petition of the Isle of Wight to the king [1628 ?]. 
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of the Island met and decided to present one to the king. Sir John 
Oglander was asked both to draw it up (a task he contemplated 
with some complacency, for he notes ‘In my younger days I could 
pen a letter or petition well enough to please our countrymen ’), 
and to deliver it— a less congenial duty, but of the Island gentlemen 
he was doubtless the best qualified to do so. He describes the 
experience thus: 


We went first to my Lord Conway, not doubting of his best fur- 
therance since we came both for and in the generality and were 
resolved to deliver our petition. He accordingly used us respectfully 
and brought us to the King, of whom we had many gracious words. 
He gave us all his hand to kiss and told us that, when he had talked 
with the Duke (without whom nothing could be effected), we should 
have what money could be spared, and enjoined us to thank the 
whole Island in his name, both for their long patience and their too 
well usage of the Scots... . At the Duke’s coming, which was 
about 5 at night, I informed him what had we done, together 
with his Majesty’s answer, shewing him our great necessities and 
imploring His Grace’s favour. He also gave us many good words 
and fair promises, but what the end will be God knoweth.! 


Their case was that they had previously had regiments billeted on 
them, that now they had the earl of Morton’s 1,500 Scots, and that 
the Island, only an eighth of Hampshire in size, was burdened with 
a quarter of the troops billeted in the entire kingdom. ‘We are 
therefore constrained to inform your Majesty that a great part of the 
inhabitants of the said Island have, for the maintainance of the said 
soldiers, not only sold and pawned the greatest part of their goods 
and fortunes, but also engaged their credit as far as they could 
be trusted, insomuch that they are now not only unable to billet 
these soldiers any longer, but either their wives and children must 
beg, or perish for want, or lie in the jail for debt, if they be not 
forthwith satisfied for the time already spent.”? The regiment went— 
not through their efforts but because the time had come for the 
second attack on La Rochelle. On 1 September 1628 the king 
visited the Island expressly to see the Scottish regiment, as he had 
done the previous summer when Sir Alexander Brett’s men were 
there. On that occasion he had come with the duke of 
Buckingham, the earls of Montgomery, Suffolk, Rutland, Holland, 
Northampton, and Southampton; Lords St. John and Compton; 
Sir William St. Leger the lord president of Munster, Sir Edward 
Tyrwhitt, Sir John Finett, ‘ Young Villers ’, Sir Robert Dennie, 
Sir Robert Carr, and Sir Henry Mainwaring ‘that quondam 
famous pirate and my wife’s cousin german’.* This time the king 


1 Bamford, op. cit. pp. 30-1. 


* Oglander MSS. Petition of the inhabitants of the Isle of Wight. 
3 Long, op. cit. pp. 32-3. 
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landed at Ryde ! ‘ whither my wife went to see him and he saluted 
her and her daughters, and from thence to Arreton Down, where, 
in truth, the Scotchmen did very well’.? Sir John then seized this 
propitious moment to move the king to pay for their billeting and 
for the fortifications as well. The king dealt with these embarrassing 
requests in the usual way:* He took me by the hand and held me a 
long time riding together, saying he was much bound to us for all 
our patience and well-usage of the Scotchmen, and commanded us to 
thank the whole Island in his name. He promised he would take 
special care for money for us and, to that end, he would talk with 
my Lord Treasurer,’ and we should have money.’ 4 

Shortly before their departure for La Rochelle, Conway ordered 
the deputy lieutenants to muster all the soldiers on the same day, 
. the usual precaution against a soldier showing himself in more than 
. one company ‘that his Majesty be not abused in paying for more 
then he shall find ready now upon setting forth the fleet to serve 
him’.® Sir John Oglander and Sir John Meldrum were ordered to 
requisition all the island boats by noon on 1 September to begin 
transporting as many as possible that day. On 21 March the council 
had ordered the transport boats to be kept ready, and exempted the 
sailors who manned them from impressment for the La Rochelle fleet.’ 
The irrepressible Islanders, far from being grateful for this favour, 
dug their heels in and retorted that none of their people were liable 
to be pressed; when later an order did come for pressing sailors 
and gunners Sir John commented: ‘ Although these words (without 
respect of privilege) yet we stood on our privilege.’ On the next 
letter for pressing sailors he wrote: ‘ This was for pressing men 
out of our Island to the Ile de Rhé, which I amongst others, standing 
on our privileges, absolutely refused.’ 

At this time Conway also ordered the deputy lieutenants to 
attend to the council’s directions about the billeting money, 





‘ 1 Cf. a letter in the Oglander MSS. from Conway to his deputies, 31 August 1628: 
‘His Majesty remembers the disorder at his last being there, by letting those have 
horses that came for their own pleasure or private occasions, and so leaving the necessary 
and useful attendants unprovided for. To prevent which now his Majesty hath 
commanded this gent, an officer of the stable, to be presently sent thither, and to see that 
no horses be suffered to be delivered to any before his Majesty and his train be first 
served.” This was ungrateful considering that almost no warning was given on either 
occasion; this time Sir John only knew at eleven p.m. on 31 August. Even so he 
collected a hundred horses (Long, op. cit. p. 40). 

* They had just been given twenty barrels of powder to practise with—a far cry 
from the economical false fires of Elizabethan days (A.P.C. September 1627-June 1628, 
P. 396). 

* Richard, Lord Weston, Lord Treasurer, 1628-35. * Bamford, op. cit. p. 43. 

5 Oglander MSS. Directions given by the Right Hon. the Lords and others of . . . 
the Privy Council for taking account of the billet monies. 

* Ibid. Lord Conway to the deputy lieutenants, 31 August 1628. Endorsed by Sir 
John: ‘ We were not backward in this service. When the Scottish soldiers were gone, 
we could not for joy digest our own happiness for a week.’ 

* Cal. S.P. Dom. 1627-1628, p. 103. 
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‘which you are to observe in all points, and expedite the perfecting 
of your account as soon as may be’. This exhortation was perhaps 
superfluous. In any case the money brought in by the recent 
subsidy was not enough to cover the arrears. Consequently the 
council had to adopt a policy of discrimination, attempting to settle 
the bills of their poorer creditors first. If it was the best course in 
the circumstances, it put the heaviest burden once again on the 
‘better’ people: because ‘the exhausted state of his Majesty’s 
revenues cannot possibly afford that all which is due should be 
paid at once’, and their lordships were desirous of beginning with 
the most urgent payments, the council ordered that payment should 
first be made to those who had large amounts owing to them. 
Among these were ‘ keepers of victualling houses, and others of the 
meaner sort ,” who had taken in large numbers of soldiers in the 
hope of doing a little business. As they had thus relieved the 
burden on towns and individuals, they expected payment by a 
general contribution from the Island.? A list was accordingly drawn 
up for Sir John Oglander which showed that in the case of Lord 
Gray’s company the money was from thirty to thirty-two weeks in 
arrears. 

On 3 September the Scottish regiment left and ‘ we were freed 
from our Egyptian thraldom, or like Spain from the Moors. For, 
since the Danish slavery, never were these Islanders so oppressed 
as in January 1627, and so to the Michaelmas following, when the 
regiment of Scots ate and devoured the whole land’.* After the 
year’s excitements, it might have been thought that the Island 
would again settle down to its normal quiet life. In fact relations 
between the Island and the Government now entered on their 
most bitter phase. When Sir John Meldrum wrote to ask Sir John 
Oglander’s help in searching the Island ‘to apprehend all such 
soldiers of the earl of Morton’s Regiment as may be found lurking 
in private corners of the Island’, he remarked that the sergeant- 
major need not have troubled—‘ whose company we so ill liked 
that he need not to have doubted of our well execution therein ’.4 
Unfortunately a few of Morton’s soldiers managed to get left 
behind when the fleet sailed. On 6 September Lord Dorchester 
wrote to Secretary Coke that two companies had mistaken the 
appointment and were forced to return to the Isle of Wight. 
Conway informed his deputies that the men, or some of them at 
least must be billeted there, he hoped only for a few days.5 But 
they had not been previously in the Island, and on principle the 
Island was utterly opposed to receiving them. The ensuing 


2 Oglander MSS. Directions given by . . . the Privy Council (see p. 35, n. 6). 
® Ibid. 3 Bamford, op. cit. p. 45. 

* Oglander MSS. Sir John Meldrum to Sir John Oglander. 

§ Cal. S. P. Dom. 1628-1629 p. 320. 
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correspondence showed how fundamentally they and the government 
were at loggerheads. 

On 8 September two letters were sent from the Island. The 
first, from the deputy lieutenants and the mayor of Newport, was 
a formal letter of protest to the council. The second one to Lord 
Conway was much more outspoken, insisting that the inhabitants 
‘conceivinge an ende of theise grivances to have approched by 
reason of his Majestie’s gratious answere to our late peticion doe 
yet nevertheless finde rather to returne than a removall of theise 
our just complaints. Albeit his Majestie’s express command at that 
time to signifie his favor to the Inhabitants of the Island, for theire 
better satisfacion, upon which grownd they have taken as granted 
an absolute Freedom from anie such or the like future impositions ’. 
They requested the removal of the troops forthwith. Conway 
replied on 12 September, admitting that he had been present when 
the king acknowledged their good services and patience and pro- 
mised that they should have no similar impositions in future. It is 
evident from what he said that their outspokenness had not gone 
down well at court: ‘I could have wished you had forborne to 
expostulate so strictly with his Majesty upon that promise concerning 
the few men left behind the fleet, whom if you had received in 
obedience to his Majesty’s desire, and then represented the disability 
of the county and his Majesty’s promise, that obedience and con- 
formity would have made better way for the obtaining of what 
you desire.’ The king is alleged to have maintained that it was not 
a new charge, but ‘ a small remnant of the old, so accidentally and 
beyond expectation left behind that they must in all reason be 
provided for till his Majesty may find a way how to dispose of them, 
which is now in consultation; and his Majesty is careful to hasten 
the resolution for the ease of his own charge’. The king had 
ordered the Lord Treasurer to send money to Captain Mason to pay 
for these men at once. ‘The stay of the men must be short; 
their billets being paid for the charge cannot be great, and good 
government will make the trouble nothing.’$ 

In spite of the king’s formal promise, this was all the sympathy 
they received from the Government. But the reply drafted by 
Sir John Oglander refused to accept what he regarded as the 
Government’s procrastinations. ‘We have received your Lordship’s 
letter . . . wherein we conceive our dependence on his Majesty’s 
gracious assurance is esteemed by your Lordship a strict expostu- 
lation.’ He went on to say that they understood no surer ground 


1$.P. 16/116/76. 

2 Was it in fact the king who was responsible? Dorchester mentioned that the 
king thought the men should be put into some ships lying ready victualled. (Ca/. 
S.P. Dom. 1628-1629, p. 320). 

* Oglander MSS. Lord Conway to his deputies, Windsor Castle, 12 September, 1628. 
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in any distress than for the subject to have recourse to his king, 
and having received the royal word, to account it the end of his 
desire. ‘We hope’, he wrote sarcastically, ‘ your Lordship will 
be pleased to concede we have endeavoured to keep such a distance 
as becomes loyal and humble subjects.’ But the sting was yet to 
come: ‘ And whereas your Lordship conceiveth that the smallness 
of the soldiers, as also it being no new charge, may justify their 
entertainment . . . we find a flat and absolute denial, and an engage- 
ment of ourselves would be without power of performance.’ 
He agreed that reason demanded some provision should be made, 
but he pointed out that equality also demanded that some other 
part of the country which had not so far shared the burden should 
now do so. This letter was signed in addition to the deputy 
lieutenants by the mayor of Newport and five leading gentlemen.* 

They were quite right, of course, in rejecting the perpetual 
fobbing-off with promises which at best were never more than 
half kept. A few months later they had to go up to London again 
with more petitions. The first, in January 1629, they presented 
to the king, who referred them to the Council of War, since it was 
about the decay of the local defences. The second, for their 
outstanding billeting money, they sent by Sir Bevis Thelwell to 
Lord Treasurer Weston: ‘Such is the confusion that ensueth 
hereby that the landlords can receive no rent, the common sort are 
more in debt than they are worth, many suits are daily commenced, 
all which tendeth to the general disturbance of the peace of our 
country, and if with fair hopes and dependance on your Lordship’s 
promises we had not often dissuaded them, they would all have come 
themselves to have made known their pitiful and miserable state.’$ 
And no doubt they would have done, for there is more than one 
case on record of people marching on London to see the Government. 
But attractive as the picture is, perhaps it was as well they were 
dissuaded in view of the outburst which the petition alone produced. 
As Sir John Oglander wrote on his copy, ‘ This letter was sent to 
my Lord Treasurer before he was Captain of the Island,‘ with which 
he was stark staring mad and swore never before Lord Treasurer 
received such a letter. I thought he would never hereon, knowing 
it was my penning, ever choose me for one of his lieutenants ’. 

Perhaps, then, it was no accident that Sir John did not go up 
with the next petition. For in June the Islanders tried again to 


Secretary Coke wrote that he had heard there were not more than sixteen (S.P. 
16/116/82). 


* Oglander MSS. Sir John Oglander and others to Lord Conway. Cf. Cal. S.P. 
Dom. 1628-1629, p. 331. 

3 Ibid. Petition of the Inhabitants of the Isle of Wight to the Lord Treasurer. 

* He succeeded Conway, who died in 1631, as captain. His warrants appointing 


Sir John Oglander and Sir Edward Dennis as his deputy lieutenants are in the Oglander 
MSS., dated 28 February 1630-1. 
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extract the main part of their money from the Government. Among 
them was again Sir Bevis Thelwell, who with Mr. Searle of 
Newport went to the Lord Treasurer’s house at Roehampton. 
They found him in his bowling green, surrounded by a large number 
of suitors. Having waited until he came out they cornered him 
and then enlarged upon the misery of the Island. To which his 
Lordship replied, ‘ Sir Bevis Thelwell, you have very earnestly and 
often solicited me in this business. You know the king is very 
careful to have this money paid, and so am I, and I do protest I 
mean it really, and you shall have it with allthe speedI can. Icannot 
promise you all together, but you shall have it by some and some.’ 
They persisted, however, pointing out that ‘ the country were like 
to be undone by slaying one another for want of this money’ 
and asking for a letter from the council to stop lawsuits among them. 
This they were promised on the king’s return to Windsor from his 
progress. Sir Bevis also delivered a list of money owing to Newport 
which the mayor had sent up by him. ‘ And I further told him that 
the country was divided into two parts—subsidy men and non- 
subsidy men, and all that had lands, leases, and that were of any 
worth were subsidy men, and to them there was due for billet money 
two thousand pounds or thereabouts, and the rest, that were non- 
subsidy men, being a far greater number, there is due to them six 
thousand pounds and upwards. So that I have thoroughly ac- 
quainted him withal. And whereas he was angry with the letter you 
heretofore wrote to him, I have now sweetened him that we are 
now all good friends.” _ So much for the Government’s policy of 
sparing the poorer people—three-quarters of the debt was owing to 
them. And yet, if only because of the minority of the wealthier sort 
who were vociferous in parliament and elsewhere, their interests 
were not forgotten. 

Nothing more was heard until 3 March 1630-1, when Sir Bevis 
wrote that the Lord Treasurer had ordered Mr. Knollys to pay them 
£3,000 towards their account. ‘I hope ’, he wrote enthusiastically, 
‘ we shall all have cause to thank God that my Lord Treasurer came 
to be our Captain, who is willing and able to do us more good than 
any other heretofore.’* This money was actually paid, for it 
was acknowledged by Sir John Oglander: ‘ There was due (when 
the regiment went to La Rochelle) to the inhabitants of this poor 
Island, for 31 weeks’ billeting, at the rate of 3/6 * a week for every 
man, the sum of £7,340, of which sum the Island received of my 


1Oglander MSS. Sir Bevis Thelwell to the deputy lieutenants, Minories, 
16 August 1629. 

* Oglander MSS. Sir Bevis Thelwell to the deputy lieutenants, 3 March 1630-1. 

3*s500 of them, being gentlemen, and desirous to receive better diet than the 
common soldiers’ agreed to pay 5 or 6 shillings a week, but were unable to for lack 
of pay—so their hosts lost even more than their share of the £4,340 which was cal- 
culated at 3s. 6d. 
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Lord Treasurer that last died the sum of £3,000. So that now the 
remains due to the said inhabitants is £4,340.’ 

Now this statement was part of a draft petition for payment of the 
rest of the money. It is important to the story, for the reference to 
* my Lord Treasurer that last died ’ can only be to Lord Weston who 
became Lord Treasurer in 1628, was created earl of Portland in 1633, 
and died in 1635. ‘Therefore in 1635 the rest of the money was 
still unpaid. Since there are no further references in the Oglander 
collection or as far as I know in state papers and the exchequer 
records,! the strong presumption, indeed the virtual certainty, is 
that it had to be written off as a bad debt. If, so, the Islanders lost 
over half their money—which explains a great deal. 

Thus the initial willingness to receive the soldiers gradually 
turned into stubborn opposition. After Sir Bevis and Mr. Searle 
had ‘ sweetened ’ the Lord Treasurer the Government delayed until 
by 1635 the debts were not half paid. Sir John Oglander condemned 
outright ‘ the weakness of the Council and their not due Providence 
for the good of the Kingdom’.? He advised his descendants 
“never to suffor any moore att any tyme to come into the Island; 
but raythor with the dawnger of theyre lives to hindor them att the 
landinge ’.* From there it was but a step to stigmatising the whole 
business as unconstitutional—‘ seeinge the biletinge of sowldiers is 
contrarye to the lawe, and libertie of freemen.’ 


University of Leeds LinpsaY Boynton 


1 Except in E 351/286 which deals only with a smaller number billeted from 
December 1625 till October 1626, and who were paid for partly by ready money from the 
exchequer, partly out of the loan gathered in the Island. 

* Bamford, op. cit. p. 27. 

* Long, op. cit. p. 38. 
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The Old Board of Agriculture ( 1793-1822 ) 


HE old Board of Agriculture is an institution which has largely 

escaped the attention of historians. Halévy is unusual in 
noticing it, and he has been inaccurate on its internal history." Yet 
it is interesting, not only as part of the picture of agrarian change 
in the eighteenth century, of which it was both a symptom and an 
instrument, but as an organization. It cannot be studied simply as 
an example of administrative machinery, nor as a voluntary society, 
but must be looked at as an interesting and unsuccessful muddle of 
the two, as well as an attempt to organize the ‘ landed interest ’. 

The idea of a Board of Agriculture, with very little clear thinking 
about its remit, is to be found in several writers. Lord Kaimes had 
suggested it in 1766 in his book The Gentleman Farmer; and William 
Marshall in 1787 ® had urged a systematic review of existing farming 
methods and in 1790 * a Board, but had not considered its constitu- 
tion nor its financial basis. There is little merit in the claim he 
subsequently made to have inspired Sir John Sinclair in 1793 with 
these ideas, since neither of them appear to have done any real 
thinking on these fundamentals. In any case, the story of how the 
Board happened seems clear. At the beginning of 1793 Sinclair 


1 Elie Halévy, History of the English People in the Nineteenth Century, vol. i: England in 
1813 (English trans., 1949), pp. 224-30. He misdates the campaign of the Board for 
higher corn duties, and the abolition of the Board, which he puts at 1818. He writes 
of Marshall as ‘ expelled’ from the Board, of which he was never more than an 
honorary member and in which capacity he remained till his death. This leads to a 
misunderstanding of the nature of Marshall’s complaint against the Board, and an over- 
emphasis on what he calls the ‘ intrigues ’ concerning it. He has blended together the 
names and activities of Sir John Sinclair and Lord Sheffield, ¢.g. pp. 230, 243, and 
244. It is a picturesque exaggeration to speak of the duke of Bedford as sitting ‘ side 
by side’ with Lord Lonsdale, since the latter lost his seat at the first annual general 
meeting for non-attendance, and never regained it. (Register of Official, Ordinary, 
Honorary and Corresponding Members of the Board of Agriculture.) James Handley, 
Innes Review (1957), on Sit John Sinclair, p. 17, extinguishes the Board in 1817, for 
reasons not stated. Sir Ernest Clarke has studied the papers of the Board for his 
excellent article on it (Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society (1898), pp. 1-41) but not, 
apparently, other contemporary material. 

* Address to The Rural Economy of Norfolk, p. viii. He had set out to do this by 
himself, and by 1793 had covered several districts, noting the main features of their 
farming. His work is more summary than the productions of the Board, but gives an 
excellent picture of predominant farming habits in the regions he knows, though with 
little attention to experiment and new ideas. 

* Address to the Society of Arts. 
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was asking Pitt for a Board, with £10,000 a year,! but he was un- 
likely to get it since at the same time he was threatening to criticize 
the Government’s methods of recruiting the navy.2. Then he 
found a way of doing the Government a favour. In the currency 
shortage and commercial dislocation of April 1793 it was his idea 
of the temporary issue of five millions in low-value exchequer 
bills that was adopted, and while the bills were still in preparation he 
persuaded a group of bankers to forward the money to the north on 
their own.’ In return for this Pitt offered Sinclair a reward, probably 
at Dundas’s suggestion, and Sinclair asked for, and got, the Board 
with £3,000 a year for its expenses. It was to be called ‘ The Board 
of Agriculture and Internal Improvement ’. 

Pitt regarded this as money for services rendered, and perhaps 
as a bond between him and someone of inconveniently independent 
status who at intervals had useful ideas. He did not see it as tying 
himself to the pursuit of any policy for agriculture. Nor had 
Sinclair suggested this. Sinclair had come to the plan with the 
improvement of wool production in his mind. He had wanted a 
‘ Board’ to encourage this, and had then widened the scheme to 
include other agricultural topics. The Board was to provide ‘ the 
farmer’ with full information of the best methods and ‘ excite a 
spirit of industry and experiment’. It was to encourage, co- 
ordinate the work of private societies, and publish information.‘ 
But there is no trace of any suggestion of executive authority for 
such a Board, nor that it should influence Government policy. 

Sinclair also seems to have regarded the Board almost as his 
personal property. This was not unreasonable. Without him it 
would never have existed; without him it would probably soon 
have become inactive. He was the only member to survive from 
its inception to its death and he was always one of its busiest. He 
chose, in conjunction with Pitt, its original members, he kept it in 
his own house to make its income go further, and in its later days 
he seems to have expected to be able to use its house for private 
purposes, and to have the secretary bail him out of prison for debt 
or to look out lodgings for him.’ More important, he provided it 
with a constitution which made the president a dominant figure. 
All correspondence was to be addressed to him, which led to bitter 
complaint from Arthur Young, the secretary, and he called meetings 
1 Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 35127, fo. 216. Sinclair to Arthur Young, 5 January 
RP RO. 30/8/178: Sinclair to Pitt, February 1793. 

5 Memoirs of the Life and Work of the Late Right Honourable Sir Jobn Sinclair, Bart., by 
his son, the Rev. John Sinclair (hereafter Memoir) vol. i, c.v.; Sinclair, Account of the 
Origin of the Board of Agriculture and its Progress for three years after its Establishment (1796). 


* Sinclair, Plan for Establishing a Board of Agriculture and Internal Improvement (May 
1793). 


*M. Betham Edwards, ed., The Autobiography of Arthur Young (hereafter Axto- 
biography), p. 437; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 35131, fo. 454: Sinclair to Young, 1813. 
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when he wanted. There was of course the machinery of election, 
but he seems to have been mortified and surprised when it was 
used against him in 1798. 

The Board’s constitution } was a standard one for the eighteenth 
century, a closed corporation. It had thirty ordinary members and 
a president: these thirty-one were chosen from the ‘parliamentary 
classes’. The initial thirty-one consisted of fourteen with titles, a 
bishop and sixteen commoners, and most of these commoners were 
M.P.s. They were all landed gentry or aristocracy, and most of 
their farming experience had been gained as landlords, not as 
farmers. Arthur Young was inclined to mock at their lack of 
practical knowledge—but as a farmer he too was not a great success. 
He was not the last to make writing the paying side of his farming. 

Each year the Board elected its president as well as a secretary 
and treasurer, who were not members, and the president then chose 
four vice-presidents. They always removed five of their own 
members, usually those who had attended fewest meetings, and chose 
five new ones from the ranks of honorary members. To keep a 
hold on them during the elections, they had a quota of official 
members, the great officers of state, two archbishops and two 
bishops, the Speaker and three other members (who, though 
‘ official’, did take part in the routine business of the Board), 
the president of the Royal Society, the surveyor general of woods 
and forests and the surveyor general of Crown lands. The ‘ free- 
men’ of a closed borough were in this constitution the honorary 
members, elected by the ordinary members. They paid subscrip- 
tions of ten guineas, for which they received its value in publications: 
they could attend meetings and after 1800 join in debates. That 
they did attend is shown by a print of 1808 which shows a Board 
meeting in 32 Sackville Street with a mixed collection of rural types 
present.2, These honorary members were chosen from the more 
enthusiastic gentry and farmers and eventually numbered 520. The 
initial thirty-one members were a varied selection of property- 
owners. There was Thomas Coke, of course, to mark the new 
farming at its height, and the duke of Bedford to mark its ex- 
travagances. There were Lord Sheffield and Bishop Watson who 
brought a more intellectual approach, and Sir Joseph Banks as both 
president of the Royal Society and an expert farm administrator 
providing a much-needed critical standard ; John Somerville, later 
Lord Somerville, who had farmed his own land and wanted to 
revive the fine wool sheep, Lord Egremont and the duke of Grafton 


! The Charter is to be found in Appendix D to Sinclair’s Account of the Origin of the 
Board . . . (1796). 

* By Rowlandson. A copy is in the possession of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England and Wales, 35 Belgrave Square, which also houses the records of the Board 
(hereafter R.A.S.E.). There is a bad reproduction in the Journal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, 1898, facing p. 21. 
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from Arthur Young’s circle of patrons, and two bankers, Mr. 
Barclay, and Pitt’s friend Smith (later Lord Carrington) as the con- 
temporary equivalent of stockbroker farmers. 

The Board sat in theory for nine months and in practice for about 
four and a half months of the year. It was supposed to meet on 
the first Tuesday after the opening of the parliamentary session but 
there was the usual difficulty of getting the independent country 
gentry up to London before Christmas. With all the Board’s 
members of this type, poor attendance usually meant that it did not 
start work till the middle of February. After a recess at Easter it 
would close down in June leaving the president with a couple of 
hundred pounds for expenses. Sometimes the wish of the president, 
or his absence, would postpone meetings until even later in the 
spring. 

There was also a committee meeting ‘ below stairs ’ for publica- 
tions, finance or general purposes, on Friday, which seems to have 
been open to all the ordinary members (but not to the honorary), 
and which counted towards their annual attendance figures. There 
might be special meetings too, for practical tests. A great deal of 
critical reading was also required of the more active members. 
After experience of Sinclair’s habit of acting alone it was reaffirmed 
in 1799 that nothing was to be passed for publication without 
the approval of the president and three ordinary members. The 
premiums offered for essays after 1800 meant that a lot of work 
was shared out by the members. Much of it was not done with 
dispatch or method: in 1807, on the death of the earl of Galloway, 
his son reported he could find no sign of the three county reports 
sent to him for comment. And of course still more work was 
expected of the president. All the presidents, except at the end of 
the Board’s life, attended frequently: according to Arthur Young 
they checked and amended out-going letters, and according to the 
rules of the Board nominally received all letters, though it is obvious, 
from the amount of Board business still in Arthur Young’s corres- 
pondence, that this was not rigidly adhered to. 

In these sessions the Board was prepared to consider almost 
every subject imaginable: its wide sub-title ‘ and internal improve- 
ment ’ gave it a fair opening everywhere, and even ‘ internal’ was 
interpreted to cover the colonies and India. It indeed turned down 
some suggestions, but usually because they would have involved it 
in expenditure beyond its function, or in backing fraud. Mr. 
Plunknett, who wanted the Board to help him to a piece of St. 
John’s Island, for hemp growing, was told to apply to the board of 


1 Board of Agriculture, ‘ Rough Minute Book’ (hereafter Rough Minute Book), 
5 February 1799. 

* Board of Agriculture, ‘Board Minute Book ’ (hereafter Board Minute Book), 203, 
3 July 1807. 
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trade.!' Inventors would demand several thousand pounds for dis- 
coveries they refused to disclose, or would claim premiums on 
other people’s work. The Board would be asked to support 
historical or literary writings. But even without these undesirable 
extras the Board showed a surprising ommivorousness. For 
instance, in a typical meeting in 1798 * it heard papers on draining 
bricks, fishermen’s clothing, salt as a manure, leases, potato-growing 
at Greenock, machinery for handling stones, and soil analysis. The 
poor law led it into the question of cottage building, allotments and 
health insurance. It transported seeds from the East to the West 
Indies.‘ It tried to sell its own publications in India.5 It took 
up humane slaughtering, dried milk, and the prospect of importing 
Kashmir sheep.’ It wrote to Lord Dundas to ask him to order an 
investigation whether ‘ the species of Weed called “‘Hai-hai” by the 
Chinese and converted by them into a gelatinous substance of a 
very nourishing quality’ grew on the Scottish coast.? In the War 
of 1812 it asked Sir J. B. Warren to rescue the peculiar breed of 
sheep on Smith’s Island in the Chesapeake, an accidental cross of 
‘persian’ and Bakewell, before the army ate them all.* It sug- 
gested to Lord William Bentinck that he should train some practis- 
ing millers among the British troops in Sicily to learn the art of 
grinding the hard Sicilian wheat.® It experimented with new inven- 
tions: potato flour was one of its specialities: in 1799 it had an 
attack of enthusiasm on the shape of wagon wheels, and conducted 
various tests on the Kensington-Streatham High road:" it tried out 
treatments for damaged corn, for flax, methods of chopping turnips 
and even of ‘ mechanical traction’. It had a proportion of failures : 
for instance in 1802 Mr. Wright’s new and easy hand mill defeated 
even the porter, who was called in specially." 

£3,000 a year was not a lavish grant for an institution with a high 
estimate of its own scope and usefulness. It ran to a secretary at 
£400 a year, an under-secretary at £200, and two clerks, a total 
of £870. Arthur Young complained that since he had to hire 
lodgings and move up to London it was an inadequate salary. He 
describes the Board’s initial circumstances in Sinclair’s own house 
in Palace Yard. ‘ There was only one room for transacting the 
business, by the Secretary, under-Secretary, two clerks, to which 
Sir John after added the constant attendance of an attorney, for 
assisting in the business of a general Enclosing Act.’?!* When the 

1 Board Minute Book, 226, 8 March 1808. 

* E.g. Rough Minute Book, 16 April 1799. 

® Rough Minute Book, 27 February 1798. 

‘Board of Agriculture Letter Book (hereafter Letter Book), 432, 8 December 
1800. 5 Letter Book, 277, 12 June 1798 (to Lord Clive). 

* Ibid. 359, 11 June 1799. 1 Ibid. 85, 21 May 1811. 

8 Ibid. 173, April 1813. ® Ibid. 88, 21 May 1811. 

1° Ibid. 340, 23 April 1799. 1 Board Minute Book, 237, 2 June 1802. 

12 Autobiography, p. 242. 
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Board rebelled against Sinclair in 1798 and took its own house, it 
saddled itself with expenditure in rent, taxes, repairs, and a residen- 
tial allowance for the secretary for fuel and labour, which averaged 
£530 a year. ‘Till 1812 it had also to pay about £85 a year in fees 
on its grant. As a result half the regular income of the Board was 
eaten up before it began any special activity. 

Sinclair complained, at the time and later, that though a Govern- 
ment institution, the Board was not granted the privilege of frank- 
ing. With its high parliamentary membership this did not much 
affect the outgoing and incoming mail of the Board itself, but it 
handicapped the circulation of material among its honorary members 
and favourite ‘intelligent farmers’ who seem to have had their 
share of the contemporary disinclination to pay for their postage. 
But was the Board a Government institution? Its anomalous con- 
stitution certainly worried lawyers. Sir John Scott, later Lord 
Eldon, wrote to Sinclair when he proposed it: ‘We are at a loss 
how to make you a corporation as a board. We do not immedi- 
ately perceive what duty of his Majesty he can delegate the execution 
of to a Board of Agriculture. . . . It appears to us that a board 
subsists upon principles of a different kind from those upon which 
a corporation subsists and if you are to be a board, you should act 
by a commission, which would not incorporate you, or give you 
the powers and faculties which such a charter as this gives you 
... we incline to think it has been too hastily taken for granted that 
the Crown has a power to institute by commission, boards, the 
objects of whose functions do not appear to be in any manner 
connected with the legal functions of the Crown.’ ! 

Lord Chancellor Loughborough also made difficulties and 
though these mainly arose out of prestige—Sinclair had referred to 
the great seal as a ‘ mere formality ’°—it was unfortunate that the 
Board should have annoyed several of the leading lawyers before it 
even existed. Sinclair probably wanted a Board because it sounded 
public: the lawyers, with unnecessary conservatism, regarded it as 
an anomaly. They disliked novelty and Sinclair was never a man 
to appreciate fine shades of definition and meaning. 

It was still the day when Boards were Boards, not fictions. The 
reconstituted board of trade had not yet resigned entirely to its 
president and vice-president,* and nobody had gone so far as to start 
the modern habit of creating Boards that are never intended to meet, 
so the Board of Agriculture’s miscellaneous collection of gentry 
was only unusual in its number, their enthusiasm and their relative 
independence of the Government, factors which ensured that they 
had time and energy to make themselves heard. The Board was 
not a committee of the privy council and so could never achieve 

1 Memoir, ii. 53. 
* A. L. Lingelbach, American Historical Review, xliii. 763. 
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executive authority. But it was an experimental body that the 
Government could have used if it wanted to for advice, information 
or propaganda. But Pitt’s Government resolutely refused to use 
it for anything except the administration of bounties for drainage 
and potato growing. 

There was nothing surprising in the Administration not having 
a policy for agriculture: none had in the eighteenth century. But 
twice in the early years of the Board’s life the country suffered 
serious shortages of corn and very high prices. In 1795 the doubling 
of the price of wheat nearly led to a breakdown in the system of 
local government. Again in 1800 the shortage occurred. Yet no 
effort was made by the Administration to suggest a policy or to ask 
the Board for help. 

The Board did try to help. It made forecasts of the state of the 
crops and urged the growing of potatoes. It suggested rice imports 
and planned a General Enclosure Bill which it offered to parliament 
for several years. Sinclair wrote to Pitt and begged help for this ; 
there are seven letters from Sinclair to Pitt of 1796, all urging help 
with the General Enclosure Bill, but no trace in Sinclair’s corres- 
pondence of any answer. It is difficult not to agree with Holland 
Rose that in the face of this emergency Pitt stands convicted of 
either apathy or covert opposition.? 

It is possible that the Administration was determined not to use 
the Board in any way which increased its authority. But it did not 
even make use of it as a source of information. The inquiry into 
the crops sown, parish by parish, made by the Government in 1801 
did not pass through the Board, and it was perhaps partly in annoy- 
ance that the Board condemned the returns as, ‘ as far as the members 
present can ascertain by their personal knowledge of particular 
parishes so extremely defective that they cannot safely be at all 
relied upon in forming any general conclusions ’.2 More striking, 
considering the attempt to gain statistical information of population 
in the surveys made by the Board and made by Sinclair in his 
Statistical Account for Scotland, was the by-passing of the Board 
for the 1801 census. In spite of the vast quantity of literature 
produced by the Board it had never suggested a simple census and 
it was Rickman who suggested and carried it out. But both the 
crop returns and the census were probably the material the Board 
could have collected as well as anyone else: the inquiries set no 
standard of clarity above the level of the Board’s inquiries, and the 
returns showed no unusual level of accuracy. 

Since all the Board’s inquiries were made of its private initiative, 
there was considerable opportunity for official snubs. The most 


1In P.R.O. 30/8/178. 
2 J. Holland Rose, William Pitt and the Great War (1911), pp. 294-7. 
* Board Minute Book, 313, 15 April 1802. 
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irritating of these was that from John James Catherwood, Receiver 
of Corn Returns, in 1808, when asked for figures of prices, exports 
and imports over several years. 


I have in the course of the last seventeen or eighteen years made 
out numerous Accounts relating to Corn (some of which were very 
long and troublesome) in pursuance of Orders of the House of 
Commons, Lords of the Treasury, Board of Trade, etc., etc., for 
which extra services I have never received any remuneration what- 
ever, and that I consider myself and Clerks very ill paid for the 
important duties of our station, particularly the latter who have no 
more than {50 a year Salary. I therefore trust the Board of Agri- 
culture will under these circumstances excuse my declining to supply 
them with the Accounts in question until I receive directions from 
the Lords of the Treasury.? 


Besides official unresponsiveness there was also private unre- 
sponsiveness. The Board of Agriculture’s enquiries were said to 
promote unrest. They made farmers believe that they would lead 
to increased taxation; they gave the episcopate a persistent belief that 
the Board was an enemy to tithe, and so to the established Church, 
and the presence of one bishop among the ordinary members can 
have done little to increase its reliability in the eyes of conservative 
churchmen when that bishop was Richard Watson of Llandaff. It 
is unlikely that farmers can have long retained their intense nervous- 
ness of inquiry, with the acreage inquiry and the first census both 
taking place in 1801, but the Board always felt that it was acting 
through a cloak of unfounded suspicion which it could not effec- 
tively destroy because it was not simply a private body. If it was 
not official enough for co-operation from the departments, it was 
too official for many other people. 

But it was not clear at first that the Board was not to be allowed 
to act as an official aid to the Administration. It set out boldly on 
what Sinclair thought must be its first aim, systematic surveying of 
the country. According to his son’s Memoir there was to have been 
a Statistical Account of England, parish by parish, on the model of 
that which Sinclair was already privately bringing out for Scotland: 
but the archbishop of Canterbury, fearing an inquiry into tithe, put 
pressure on Pitt and prevented this. The Board therefore fell back 
on county reports by separate surveys, hoping to unite them into a 
general report.? But it is incorrect to speak of the early reports as 
the intention and work of the Board. Sinclair had already appointed 
most of the county surveyors before the list of members of the 
Board was settled and well before it had met, and though in his 


1 Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 35130, fo. 41, 7 April 1808. 

2 Memoir, ii. 60. 

* Autobiography, p. 243; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 35127, fo. 282, Sinclair to Young, 
24 July 1793. 
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report on the progress of the Board in 1796 he spoke of the control 
of the surveys being delegated to him by the Board, it is clear that 
if this happened at all it happened after he had assumed control. 
Sinclair intended that they would lead to a general report for 
England under various topics, by different writers. He was un- 
reasonably optimistic about the labour involved, and by August 
1794 was suggesting to Edmund Burke that he should take on 
the first two chapters. But as he himself was to discover when 
he organized a similar work for Scotland in 1810 and 1811, the 
labour involved was enormous. The general report for England 
was never attempted. 

The county reports led the Board into trouble. Arthur Young 
complained later in his Awfobiography that many of the reporters 
scarcely knew the right end of a plough. There was certainly a lot 
of criticism, which reached its height in Marshall’s five volumes of 
analysis of the reports.? It is Arthur Young’s claim that dis- 
approval of the quality of the reports led to unrest in the Board, 
and the deposition of Sinclair in 1798,' so it is necessary to consider 
them critically. 

The first ones were run out rapidly. They, and the later ones 
would be issued under the author’s name with the title of ‘ General 
View of the Agriculture of the County of Such-and-such-shire, with 
the means for its improvement’. Sinclair wanted them out by 
March 1794, and claimed that a surveyor could do a tour of five or 
six weeks for a county and that would suffice. Expenses only, of 
£5 to £10 per week, would be allowed. He believed strongly in 
the value of employing strangers to the district, corrected by the 
farmers of the neighbourhood afterwards. The ‘ original’ reports 
were to be considered ‘ printed manuscripts ’, with wide margins 
for comment, sent round by the Board to be returned and amended. 
It is therefore not fair of Marshall to handle them as if they were 
definitive works: in one county the Board had two separate report 
sketches commissioned. 

Unfortunately many of them could never have become definitive 
works. While there may be a lot to be said for a stranger’s opinions, 
and something for a rapid tour, the two combined can easily lead to 
superficiality. Moreover, because of Sinclair’s desire for haste, 
many of these rapid tours had to be made in winter, so that the 
surveyor was very much at the mercy of hearsay. If the local 
farmers would not confide in him, he could gather little impression 
of the quality or distribution of the crops, nor could he check their 

1 Draft of a letter to Burke, 11 August 1794, in the volume of manuscripts at 
Thurso East Mains labelled ‘ Letters to Sir John Sinclair from Members of Parliament ’ 
(hereafter Thurso MSS. Letters from M.P.s). 

2 William Marshall, Review of the Reports to the Board of Agriculture on the several 


Counties of England (1809-17), 5 vols. 
* Autobiography, p. 315. 
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statements. Some surveyors seemed to take little interest in 
precise information. There can be no doubt that the best of these 
reports are either those by local farmers (e.g. Bailey and Culley’s 
Northumberland, Boys’s Kent) or by men who made several visits 
(Marshall’s own Central Highlands). 

But the reports are not only uneven in the quality of their infor- 
mation. They suffer badly from lack of a common plan, or even 
in many instances a coherent idea of what a report should be. 
Marshall in his reviews states clearly what he conceives should be 
the model. He wanted a clear statement of the qualifications and 
experience of the writer; then the district should be handled in its 
natural geographical units. The main lines of the local farming 
should be described, and only after that the significant individual 
variations. On the whole he carried out these requirements himself 
for the Central Highlands in 1794, but he did not manage to impress 
them on the Board. Some reporters agreed with his emphasis on 
the normal method of farming (¢.g. Pearce, Berkshire); others seem 
to regard their report as a vehicle for good advice (Stone, Hunting- 
donshire, 1793) ; several confine their exact knowledge to the part of 
their county of which they had personal knowledge, suggesting a 
breakdown in the Board’s system of help by local gentry. Others 
spend a disproportionate amount of their survey on one or two 
special hobby-horses (e.g. Webster’s Galloway on the local organiza- 
tion of harvesting). Some, like Vancouver, systematically rode or 
walked their counties and presented parish by parish notes. In 
1795 it became clear to the Board that, even with extensive comments 
from local farmers, many of these reports would never do, and that 
for the future a common plan must be drawn up. The common 
plan, of seventeen chapters, with subdivisions and appendices, is 
not really as systematic as it claims to be, though not as ‘ silly’ as 
Marshall describes it.1 At least it would make it possible to sum 
up the practices of the county as a whole, and compare them. The 
counties were either resurveyed in entirety, or the reports rewritten 
with drastic amendments, in the new structure. ‘The fact that in 
several cases the Board handed over the new work to a different 
surveyor is some sort of commentary on Sinclair’s original choice. 
But some surveyors were kept on, and assigned to other counties as 
well, and some even survived to survey their county for a third 
time in the later history of the Board. 

The Board was working under many difficulties, not all of its 
own making. It had very little control over its surveyors. It 
would not or could not pay them proper salaries till 1800. Sinclair’s 


1 Marshall, Review of the Northern Reports, p. 496. Marshall’s hostility to the Board 
shown in this Review should be compared with his more moderate criticism in his 
Advertisement to the second edition of The Rural Economy of Norfolk (1795). He 
seems to have soured in the interval. 
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hope that ‘ intelligent farmers ’ would be found to do the work was 
on the whole optimistic. Intelligent and successful farmers would, 
in most cases, prefer to get on with their farming. Marshall’s 
belief that if a man can write well, there are strong reasons for 
believing he cannot farm, may be exaggeration, but the two activities 
were rarely joined together in the eighteenth century. A large 
proportion of the reports were in fact made by land-surveyors, 
some by clergymen, and some by people whose qualifications are 
not stated. Not all were amenable to discipline. Mr. Brown of 
Derbyshire refused to return to the Board the marginal notes made 
on his report, so they were lost to subsequent reporters. Mr. 
Hawkins, after agreeing to do Devonshire for £30, charged an 
additional {40.2 He was not alone in this. It was necessary to 
intimate to Mr. Williams ‘ that the Board had not commissioned 
him to disseminate republican doctrines in Glamorganshire.* 
Worst of all was the West Riding report, which took such a sarcastic 
tone about the comments of the local proprietors that the Board had 
to print and add a special note of disclaimer.‘ 

Some criticism of the early reports was therefore justified. But 
though the later reports improved on the early ones in many 
respects, being larger, more detailed, and causing less local annoy- 
ance, they also have considerable weaknesses. It is still difficult 
to get a clear impression of the local practice, not so much because of 
gaps, but because of an overweighting with individual detail. Arthur 
Young himself, was very prone to this. He stated that he felt it 
better to give as much scope to local opinion and practice as possible. 
This led to his report on Oxfordshire which is a scissors-and-paste 
construction, putting together snippets, partly from papers by the 
local gentry, partly from the original report, with conversations and 
observations thrown in. The result is a collection of often contra- 
dictory material, about which Marshall is rightly scathing. Many 
of the later reports achieved their great increase in length over the 
early ones in a similar way, and so we have Essex, by Arthur Young, 
855 pages in two volumes, whereas in 1799 he had published all 
Lincolnshire in 440 pages. Several reporters ride their hobby- 
horses. Arthur Young takes up the issue of long or short dung, 
Mr. Parkinson on Huntingdonshire produces his special breed of bad 
Leicester sheep, said by Marshall to be imaginary. Marshall gives 
sincere praise to some of these later productions. Mavor’s Buck- 
inghamshire “is one of the very few reports . . . which are entitled to 
a place in a gentleman’s library’; Bailey and Culley’s second report 
on Northumberland: ‘In going the rounds of the Board’s reports, 
we shall not see its like again.” On Arthur Young’s works he is 


1 Marshall, Review of the Midlands Reports, p. 71. 
2 Letter Book, 262, 29 May 1798. 


3 Ibid. 306, December 1798. * Ibid. 414, 416, June 1800. 
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simply and obviously prejudiced and cannot praise. He described 
Farey, of the 1811 Derbyshire report, as ‘ wanting in four essentials 
of an agricultural surveyor, matured experience, widely extended 
observation, competent reading on the subject and acquaintance 
with related sciences ’, a judgment more devastating than most, but 
not alone in its contempt. The very fact that Marshall in 1809 
should have set to the job of condensing and sorting out the worth- 
while in the reports is a criticism of the Board as editor. 

The Board was not a suitable body for editorial work. Far too 
often its criticisms result in simply adding to already lengthy 
reports. Its members were not men of great literary or critical 
judgment. They were not, usually, practising farmers (Lord 
Somerville is a striking exception to this). Their own writings are 
diffuse. They did not take a detached view of the structure of their 
own agricultural industry—one of the notable gaps in their investiga- 
tions is rent. It is only used to give a description of the quality of 
a district, and even then Arthur Young apologizes for mentioning 
it at all. It might have been politically dangerous, but a systematic 
enquiry at that date into the hindrances to good farming should 
surely give an analysis of the effect of high rents. The Board did 
not even know its literary business as editor. Marshall’s complaint, 
that several of the later reports are issued with no information as to 
when the survey was made, is justified. There is the case of Arthur 
Young’s Lincolnshire republished in 1813 with a new title-page but 
no explanation. Literary slovenliness was particularly naughty in a 
period of rapid agricultural change. 

This is not to rob the reports of all claims to usefulness. They 
are extensively drawn on by historians: but even the 1801 crop 
inquiries of the Government, which the Board despised, have been 
recently used.? This is because there is a lack of clear and detailed 
alternative material. Presumably they would be used and read, just 
as Arthur Young’s formless Avnals of Agriculture had a regular sale. 
But they would probably have been more use to contemporaries if 
they had been better. 

What the Board seems to have needed and never had, is someone 
of pungent and critical intellect in an effective capacity. One is 
driven to sympathize with Marshall’s discontent that he was not 
its secretary. He was old, and he was probably not an easy man 
to get on with, and he does not seem to have had Arthur Young’s 
aristocratic acquaintanceship. But he would have provided use- 
ful critical standards. Marshall is also correct in his complaint 
that the Board had not seriously considered their market. For 
whom were these surveys written—farmers or gentry, strangers 


1 Arthur Young, General View, . . . Oxfordshire (1809), p. 36. 
*W. E. Minchinton, ‘ Agricultural Returns and the Government during the 
Napoleonic Wars ’, Agricultural History Review, i. 29-43. 
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or residents of the county? And who was expected to make a 
going concern of the subsequent vast volumes of Communications of 
the Board ? 

While the ‘ original’ and revised reports were coming out the 
Board’s relations with the Administration deteriorated. If it was 
ever to become an advisory body it must stay on good terms with 
Pitt. But the close position of Sinclair to the Administration in 
1793 was a temporary accident. He had been on friendly terms 
with Pitt in 1784-5, when they had been united in their interest in 
schemes for the reform of taxation, but since then he had found 
himself cold-shouldered by the Administration and had in any case 
turned his attention from political manoeuvres to ‘ improvement ’. 
In the general election of 1790 his seat in Caithness had again become 
available, and he was no longer bound to the Administration for 
having helped him into parliament for Lostwithiel. But as president 
of the Board he again regarded himself as a Government supporter, 
of an independent type. He needed its help in passing the General 
Enclosure Bill. This great scheme of the Board was its major 
attempt to influence policy. It was to reduce the cost of enclos- 
ures, and so help to increase food production. Sinclair set to work 
to get as much agreement as possible through Pitt for the first 
attempt in 1796. The main difficulty was certain to be over com- 
mutation of tithe, but there were also the complications of local 
variations in customs of commoning rights, commons held by 
several villages, and the permanent objections of lawyers to changes 
in the land law which would involve a large-scale reduction of fees 
(the main object of the bill). Im March and April 1796 Sinclair was 
hopefully expecting that Pitt would help to bring the bishops and 
lawyers to heel in support or reasonable modification of the bill. 
By May he was entreating him to secure some form of cheaper 
enclosure, even if limited to three years.1. But the bill’s passage 
through the Lords was cut short by the general election. —Though 
Sinclair tried again in 1797 and 1798 the food shortage had abated, 
and the question was not urgent. The chance of the food crisis did 
not recur till 1800-1. 

Meanwhile Sinclair had no seat. Caithness did not send in 
1796, and Sinclair’s control of Wick was not sufficient to give him 
the Northern Burghs. He wrote querulously to Pitt from Edin- 
burgh, that unless he could get another seat he must decline further 
political activities and the leadership of the Board. It was time for 
Pitt to decide whether he really wanted the Board or not: if not, 
Sinclair wished to be told before he wasted more time on it. If he 
did think it worth support, Sinclair expected Government help to 
a seat in one or other house. 


The letters of Sinclair to Pitt, P.R.O. 30/8/178, are summarized in Holland Rose, 
op. cit. pp. 294-7. 
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He did not get it. There is no trace of an answer to this letter’ 
so it seems that Pitt’s ambiguous attitude to the Board continued. 
Sinclair did not enter parliament till January 1797, when Hilton 
Joliffe surrendered one of his family’s seats at Petersfieldtohim. There 
is no trace of agreement made for this seat, but Sir William Joliffe 
was a leading Opposition figure, and it is possible that possession of 
the seat enhanced Sinclair’s growing disapproval of the conduct of 
the war. By the end of February the Bank restriction had brought 
him forward in parliament. He could not resist telling Pitt that he 
had warned him of a Bank crisis eighteen months ago; he had his 
own schemes and he moved for an independent committee for 
inquiry. In May he was tiresome about the Loyalty Loan. In 
June he was opposing the coercive measures for the naval mutiny; 
in November he proposed an amendment criticizing the Govern- 
ment’s negotiations and deploring the war, and in December he 
voted against the Assessed Taxes Bill. He was systematically 
opposing the Government except on the constitutional issue of 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act. He was also trying to organize 
a ‘party’ of independents under his leadership.* It is not sur- 
prising that Pitt was annoyed, and took a characteristic way of 
showing it. 

Restlessness and rebellion were growing in the Board. Several 
members, and the secretary, were discontented with Sinclair’s 
management. The Board was not giving out prizes.* As Arthur 
Young complained in 1806, Sinclair ‘ considered all premiums as a 
deviation from his sole object of incessant printing ’.* Sinclair 
was keeping too much of the business that should have been the 
Board’s in his own hands. His optimistic vision of the pace that 
the work could go at were proving false—though in May 1796 
Sinclair was still assuring Pitt that the General Report would be 
ready during the next parliamentary session. The Board was 
waking up to the fact that it was in debt, and going in further. 


1 Cobbett, Parliamentary History, xxxii. 1539; xxxiii. 325, 345, 787, 814, 988, 1141, 
1438-9, 1562. 

* This statement does not rest only on the assertion of Arthur Young, Aufobio- 
graphy, p. 315, but on a reference of The Times, 11 March 1797, to a group of twenty- 
eight independents meeting at Sinclair’s house. This party, and perhaps this meeting 
also, seems to be referred to by Sir John Macpherson retrospectively in a letter to 
Sinclair, 9 November 1798—“‘ 1 met a small party at your house that called themselves 
independent’. (In Thurso MSS., ‘ Correspondence with Bishops, Barons, Baronets 
and Knights’.) This party is again referred to in The Times, 22 April 1797. 

* Other societies were already offering prizes for stock or machinery; the Board’s 
premiums, it seems to have been felt, should encourage the academic approach. They 
were conspicuous, when they were offered, for being predominantly for essays. These 
both occupied the members of the Board as judges and gave it material for its publica- 
tions. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 34855, fos. 13, 14: note by the editor of his Elements, 


W. de St. Croix, labelled ‘ Mem. Board of Agriculture 1806’ which he claims is by 
Arthur Young. 
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The Board always received its parliamentary grant late. It had 
to start life in the first place with {1,000 borrowed, in anticipation, 
which did not cover its fees, and in 1795 it had started adding to its 
income with subscriptions from the honorary members. But the 
surveys were proving more expensive as well as unpopular; nearly 
£6,000 went on them in the first three years; there were promises 
to pay in the future hanging over. Printing costs that would come 
in had nothing put aside for them. The margin at the end of the 
year was narrow; in 1794 and 1796 there was a deficit, and on top 
of this £2,000 out of the grant of £3,000 for 1796 was not paid for 
three years. This may have been the result of Pitt’s resentment, 
but it was more probably caused by the acute shortage of Govern- 
ment money. In these circumstances it is surprising that there was 
a balance of about {400 for 1797 and 1798.1 But the Board felt 
very insecure and members probably suspected there were commit- 
ments they did not know about.? 

Traces of rebellion are found early. In September 1795 Sinclair 
admitted to Pitt that ‘ Many members of the Board, however, think 
that I am going on too rapidly, not considering how fatal it is to 
suffer a spirit, when once raised, to drop or languish’. In June 
1796, when the Board had closed for the year and Sinclair was in 
Edinburgh, nine members held an extraordinary meeting and can- 
celled all expenditure on surveys, claiming that the funds of the 
Board made this necessary.* ‘ Surveys’ are not found as an item 
in the accounts for 1797, but there were still expenses of printing. 
Early in 1798 Arthur Young was called out to Pitt’s house at Holwood 
to advise on drainage, and there, with Lord Carrington and Lord 
Auckland, ‘ at a cold dinner ’ they discussed the future of the Board. 
Pitt asked Arthur Young who should take the chair. ‘ “ I named 
Lord Egremont.” ‘“‘ He has been applied to”, rejoined Mr. Pitt, 
and declined it. “I then mentioned Lord Winchilsea.” The 
same answer was returned. ‘‘I named one or two, but he seemed 
not to relish their appointment.” I next said Lord Somerville, 
who was famous for the attention he had paid to some branches of 
husbandry. Mr. Pitt’s reply was, “ He is not quite the thing, but 
I doubt we must have him ”’.’ ¢ 

Pitt’s objection to Somerville probably related to his youth: he 
was only thirty-two. It is hardly likely that it can have been an 

1 All these and other figures are from the Board’s ‘ Treasurer’s Ledger’, 18 March 
1794-24 March 1820. 


? Sir Ernest Clarke, /oc. cit. p. 14, suggests that Sinclair was alone responsible for 
the financial difficulties, and states that the committee on papers and expenditure had 
repeatedly objected to his measures. As the accounts show, the responsibility was not 
all his. There are no traces of protests surviving except the 1796 rebellion, but it is 
possible that Sir Ernest Clarke used the volume of Minutes of Finance Committees, 
25 March 1794-26 November 1800, which existed when the catalogue of the R.A.S.E. 
library was drawn up in 1918, but has since disappeared. 

* Letter Book, 165, 16 June 1796. * Autobiography, p. 315. 
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objection in social standing to one who had recently inherited the 
senior barony in Scotland, nor politically to one who had been made 
a representative Scottish peer for his enthusiastic Address to the 
Yeomanry. Somerville was unwilling to stand, until it was made 
clear to him that the rebellion would continue and would find a 
candidate. The official members were instructed to attend the 
annual general meeting in March, and though the archbishop of 
York refused, seven came and voted, and Sinclair was defeated by 
one vote.? 

There is no doubt that Sinclair was mortified. His correspon- 
dence with Arthur Young ceases abruptly and he did not attend 
another annual general meeting till he was re-elected in 1806. 
Arthur Young said ‘ The world gives it all to politics, but it was not 
caused solely by that motive; his management of the £3,000 a year 
was next to throwing it away, and gradually created much disgust; 
had his industry been under the direction of a better judgement he 
would have been an admirable president’; * which seems a very 
fair estimate of Sinclair as a president. Unfortunately his suc- 
cessors, though somewhat sounder in judgment, had not the 
energy. 

Somerville’s two years at the Board were necessarily a period of 
marking time. The revenue was already largely committed to 
surveys, and there was an accumulation of commitments by Sinclair 
amounting to {1,692 for which the Board would feel at least 
partially responsible,* and a further £400 in legal expenses for the 
attempted General Bill of Enclosure. Taking over a house for the 
Board and secretary would increase the annual expense, and occupy 
several weeks. By the time the Board had settled into new quarters 
in 32 Sackville Street, allowed Arthur Young {100 to run the house 
and {£300 for furniture, and made an urgent appeal that its last 
year’s grant be actually paid, there was not much of the session 
left. 

Somerville’s aim, which he expanded rather diffidently to the 
Board, was to make it a popular and useful aid to the ‘ ordinary 
farmer’. He had always disliked excessive surveys, ‘ profuse pub- 
lications in husbandry, however meritorious in themselves, without 
the . . . aid and support of practical husbandmen. .. .”- He wanted 
a concentration on ‘ one annual well-digested quarto ’ which would 
pay its way, and the devotion of the Board’s cash, when it again 
became available, to premiums of {50 and {100. Smaller prizes 


1 The votes for and against Sinclair are detailed in Register House, Edinburgh, 
Leven and Melville Papers, Box 89, No. 57. This analysis shows that Somerville 
abstained from voting and that of the members who carried the main weight of the 
Board’s business, only one, Sir Joseph Banks, voted against Sinclair. There cannot 
have been as much unrest with his management as Arthur Young asserts. 

* Autobiography, p. 316. 

* Lord Somerville, Address to the Board of Agriculture, 8 May 1798. 
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should be given to labourers for long service. Encouragement 
should be given to local societies. Meanwhile Somerville put a lot 
of energy into discussing his own enthusiasms. Unfortunately 
several of these were among the fads of the Board that did not for 
various reasons stand the test of time—the use of oxen for ploughing, 
merino sheep, double furrow ploughs. 

All this developed the private aspect of the Board. In 1800 it 
organized a library in the Board room, with an allowance for a fire, 
to make it into a club-room.'| Members apparently saw nothing 
anomalous in taking Government money and acting merely as a 
private society. But the Board was getting drawn back into matters 
of public policy at the same time. In October 1799 Somerville left 
for Portugal to recover from illness. In his absence Arthur Young 
took up with Pitt the new risk of food shortage and urged what he 
was sure the Board would have recommended, the import of rice. 
It was probably at his suggestion that Lord Carrington became 
president in March, and the Board, securely in touch with the 
Government, again tried to influence public policy. It went on 
agitating for rice imports, but since the orders were not sent out till 
the end of August they missed the parliamentary bounty on imports. 
There was a second attempt to bring in rice but it did not arrive till 
after the 1801 harvest. Meanwhile through 1800-1 the price of 
bread went up. A few riots broke out in the September of 1800, 
and the magistracy urged that wheat be brought to an early market. 
This shocked the adherents of Adam Smith on the Board who felt 
convinced that the only result of this would be an increased con- 
sumption and a genuine famine, though it is not clear what they 
expected could be done to bridge the gap. But the shortage at 
last gave the Board a new hope of a General Enclosure Bill passing. 
It put more effort into publicity this time. It had received a helpful 
set of resolutions from the Grand Jury of the county of York. 
These stated firmly that the country did not yet produce enough 
corn to feed itself, and that the only permanent way of doing so 
was to cultivate some at least of the 7,800,000 acres of commons 
and wastes in England, that parliament must legislate for this and 
provide for cheap enclosure, and that the main obstacle to improved 
agriculture was the lack of a regular system of compensation for 
tithe. These views, as Carrington naively said,? exactly coincided 
with those of the Board, so it circulated them to all sheriffs to set 
before Grand Juries for the summer Assizes. Then in the spring of 
1801 Carrington again took up the issue of General Enclosure in the 
house of lords, and he found an alliance of lawyers and bishops 


1 Rough Minute Book, 1 April 1800. 

? Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 35128, fos. 273, 279. 

3 Speech of the Rt. Hon. Lord Carrington delivered to the Board of Agriculture, 15 March 
1803, p. 3. 
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against the bill. The lawyers objected to the details of the bill 
while protesting that they had nothing against the principle, and 
passed the ball to the clergy on the issue of tithe. Side issues 
were freely raised; (the more the Board was insulted the less likely 
the bill was to pass); it was asserted that the Board was attacking the 
very institution of tithe, and remarks from its surveyors were 
enlisted to support this. The lawyers went further and stated that 
it was improper of Grand Juries to set out their views on such a 
matter. The bill was so mangled that after two weeks in the 
Lords it had 200 amendments and the earl of Rosslyn smoothly 
suggested that it would be necessary, out of respect for the House, 
to withdraw it and introduce another.2. Most of the amendments 
seem to have been put in by the lawyers, but the next day Thurlow 
stated that it was now ‘ confused and absurd’. Finally the insist- 
ence of lawyers and bishops that the incumbent, patron and bishop 
must still be able to veto the commutation of tithe, led to Lord 
Carrington dropping it. All the Board could salvage from that 
session was a slight concession easing procedure, the ‘ Enclosure 
Consolidation Act’ which was squeezed through just before the 
session closed. This unified the procedure for enclosure but left it 
still necessary to obtain a detailed agreement on tithe beforehand, 
and did very little to reduce legal expenses. The Board continued 
to plan further forlorn attempts at General Enclosure,‘ but it had 
shown itself in a weak position when opposed to the united interests 
of Church and law. It is true there were defects in the bill. The 
objection of clergy to finding themselves with land to fence and farm 
could be valid, but a fixed corn rent deprived their revenues of hope 
of expanding. Only a pressing food shortage and strong Govern- 
ment support could have put the bill through, and unfortunately 
even Carrington failed to get the latter, for Pitt had resigned two 
months before he brought in his bill. Carrington was not an 
effective figure in the Lords; he could not resist the riotous irre- 
levance of the lawyers in debate. He was bitterly hurt at the 
comments on the Board’s publications and as a result the Board had 
a dose of that favourite committee sport, comma-hunting.® General 
enclosure was not obtained till 1845, and a Tithe Commutation Act 
had preceded it by nine years. It had needed all the social and 
political pressure of the 1830s before the Church could tolerate her 
revenues and rights being subject to legislative interference. But 
it was unfortunate for the Board that this did not come in its time; 
one of the main functions of the later Board of Agriculture at the 
end of the century was administering the Enclosure Act, and a 


1 Times, 23, May 1801. ® Ibid. 2 June 1801. 

® Morning Chronicle, 6 June 1801. 

* E.g. The Times, 6 June 1801, Brit. Mus.; Add. MSS. 35129, fo. 450, Sinclair to 
Young, 18 August 1807; Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 35131, fo. 376, George Sinclair to 
Young, 19 July 1812. ® Autobiography, p. 363. 
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routine administrative practice would have prevented the Board 
from becoming a private debating society. 

It was still struggling against such a fate under Lord Carrington. 
It tried out a piece of land experimentally but unsuccessfully for one 
year and in the same year set up Humphrey Davy to lecture on the 
chemistry of agriculture, and kept him on for this and soil analysis 
at an annual cost of a little over a hundred pounds. It had begun 
in a cautious fashion re-surveying the counties in 1800 at {100 a 
piece. But it was determined to have a handsome cash balance 
of two or three thousand in hand. Lord Sheffield took over the 
chair in 1803; his reign is inconspicuous, except that the Board 
began salting away its surplus revenue in East India Bonds. 

In 1805 Sheffield declared his intention of retiring, and eventu- 
ally Sir Joseph Banks informed Arthur Young that Sinclair was to 
return ‘ under promises of good behaviour’. If Arthur Young 
has been correctly dated on this by Betham Edwards he shows that 
Sinclair had been decided on before it was even apparent that the 
Ministry, to which he was in opposition, would fall. So that 
though there is a close connection in time between the arrival of the 
Ministry of all the Talents and his reappointment it does not look 
like a ‘ political’ event. For all that, the official members turned 
up in force, and even if Arthur Young is correct in stating that 
Sheffield did not wish to go on, ten members voted for him against 
twenty for Sinclair.? 

It is not quite clear what ‘ good behaviour’ meant to Sinclair. 
He was running his own affairs into debt at this time through over- 
optimism, and might be expected to repeat his financial sins at the 
Board. His opening address suggested that he had learnt something 
from his earlier period of office: ‘ It is impossible to carry on great 
Measures with the present income’ he said. ‘It was attempted at 
the Commencement of this institution, but it obtained so much 
obloquy, that it must never again be repeated.’ He still had hopes 
for a General Enclosure Bill, and eventually for an experimental 
farm, with a school attached. But the main work of his second 
period of office was to be the completion of the surveys. The 
Board was not a ‘ mere private society ’, though many thought it had 
become one, and the first duty of a public Board must be surveying.® 
With the county reports completed and the Scottish General Report 
in print he retired from the chair in 1814." 


1 Autobiography, pp. 407, 413-14. 

? Board Minute Book, 72, 25 March 1806. 5 Ibid. 84, 22 April 1806. 

* J. Scott Watson, History of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 1839-1939, p. 1, 
states that Sinclair was displaced in 1813. But it is clear from the letter accompanying 
his resignation to Arthur Young, March 1814, Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 35132, fo. 45, 
that this is wrong. See also Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 38256, fo. 320, 8 March 1814, 


Sinclair to Liverpool. James Handley, Innes Review (1957), p. 17, also puts the end 
of his tenure in 1813. 
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As before this policy used up all available cash. Sinclair per- 
suaded parliament to grant an extra £2,500 for the General Report 
on Scotland, but as usual he was over optimistic. The report cost the 
Board over £4,600. He wanted another £4,200 for England, and 
got £1,500. He gota further £1,800 from Perceval in 1811.4. Even 
so the balance of the Board, which had stood at £4,000 in 1806, 
had gone down to £286 a year later, and though it picked up later 
it never reached these heights again. The reserve of twenty India 
Bonds was sold by the end of 1808. Because of the difficulty created 
by a parliamentary grant that arrived in September for an institution 
with its main activity between February and June, the Board took 
to borrowing in anticipation, a process which exaggerates the ap- 
parent turnover in the accounts. But even allowing for distortion, 
it remains true that Sinclair was spending all he could on the surveys. 
These now cost between {200 and £300 a county. In 1808 the 
Board assigned over {2,000 to them, and all through this period 
over {800 annually. Printing and engraving also remained im- 
portant expenses until 1816, but after that year were negligible. 

Besides raising more money from parliament, Sinclair turned to 
the practical topic of marketing the Board’s publications. It was 
obviously useless to spend time and money on volumes designed to 
encourage new ideas and practices, if the great bulk remained 
unsold. In 1807 he reported that in the last five years publications 
had cost {4,500 in printing and engraving and fetched £762 18s. 5d. 
in sales. Of course some volumes had been issued in exchange 
for subscriptions, but still, judged by Lord Somerville’s ‘ modern ’ 
criterion of the intrinsic worth of publications—that they should 
pay their way—this was a poor showing. An agreement was 
reached with Phillips the bookseller that he should take over the 
unsold volumes of reports at slightly less than their cost price.* 
Unfortunately by the end of 1810 Phillips was bankrupt, and it is 
tempting to believe that the Board’s heavy and unsaleable produc- 
tions were partly responsible. And in spite of all these efforts to 
raise funds the Board had to suspend printing for a few months at 
the end of Sinclair’s presidency.* 

Sinclair retired from the chair in 1814. The main reason for 
this seems to have been financial. He had incurred heavy debts, 
and had thirteen surviving children to provide for. The salary of 
£2,000 granted him in 1811 on the Scotch Establishment was not, 
he felt, an adequate return for his work and expenses, but several 
requests to Lord Liverpool for more had failed.* 


1 Memoir, ii. 137 states that he got an extra £2,000, but the treasurer’s ledger acknow- 
ledges only £1,800. 

* Board Minute Book, 182, 17 April 1807; 189, 24 April 1807, seqq. 

* Letter Book, 207, 5 May 1814. 

“ Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 38410, fos. 267-70, Sinclair to Liverpool, 9 July 1813, 
38572, fo. 28, Sinclair to Arbuthnot, 1 May 1813; ibid. fo. 30, Sinclair to Liverpool, 
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Even before he resigned there are traces of inactivity coming 
over the Board. An honorary member, writing to Arthur Young 
at the end of 1813 criticized the Board in the preceding spring when 
he had attended it as having ‘ its spirit and energy . . . much abated ’. 
He hoped that it would revive with the peace. But the peace 
drastically changed the economic problems and emphasis of British 
agriculture, and involved the Board in political issues which led to 
its extinction. There are no surviving minute books from 1808-17, 
but it is clear that very little was undertaken under the earls of 
Hardwicke (president 1814-16, 1819-21) and Macclesfield (1816-19, 
1821-2). Aimlessness came over its expenditure. Lectures had 
stopped in 1814: printing in 1816: the balances went up again and 
in 1817 the Board had £3,000 to invest, followed by another £2,000 
in 1818. Also significant is the disappearance of subscriptions after 
1814. 

It was not that the Board had a great deal of money, but it had 
little idea of what to do with what it had. It had made its surveys. 
Its attempts to act as a Government adviser had failed, and local 
societies were replacing it as the vehicles of enthusiasm. Its 
originators were old, and Arthur Young, who had got religion in 
1797 and gone blind in 1809, was not the man he had been. 
Even so, in 1816, when the Board met and found no business before 
it, it was he who suggested that it should undertake a general 
inquiry into the farming distresses of the day. In 1818 the Board 
handed over a large section of its funds to local societies to award 
as premiums for the best run farms in their districts, which, 
though perhaps beneficial, was a surrender of the Board’s initiative 
and reduced one of the main occupations of the Board’s members, 
essay correcting. 

There is a revealing statement from this period in a reply of the 
Board’s to the Crown surveyor of taxes who had been trying to 
levy £11 off the Board’s officials: the Board claimed exemption as a 
Government institution. It described the circumstances of its 
creation, how it had administered parliamentary grants and bounties 
for drainage experiments, the cleaning of smutty wheat and the 
ploughing up of pastures. It had advised the ministers on rice 
imports in 1800 and the use of early potatoes in 1801, and it had 
investigated the connection between recent enclosures and the rise in 
prices.‘ The interesting point in this scanty list of official activity is 
that none of it had taken place later than 1801, when Carrington 
gave up the attempt at General Enclosure. The Board won its 
1 May 1813; sbid. fo. 79, Sinclair to the Prince Regent, 13 June 1813; 38253, fos. 180 
and 184, Sinclair to Liverpool, 13 June 1813. 

1 Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 35131, fo. 555, Edmund Cartwright to Young, 27 Nov- 
ember 1813. 


* Autobiography, p. 463. * Board Minute Book, 86, 13 March 1818. 
* Ibid. 83-6, 3 February 1818. 
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claim to be treated as a Government institution, but the evidence 
suggests that it had not really been one since 1801. It had failed 
then as a Government body. It was now failing as a private society. 

What the landed interest wanted after 1814 was not research, 
enthusiasm or information, but pressure on the Government, which 
was refusing to conduct its economic policy exclusively in the 
interests of farmers and proprietors. It was natural, but unwise, 
for the Board to find itself in close agreement with these demands. 
The first step in the tendency of the Board to go along with the 
extreme protectionists was in February 1815, when Arthur Young 
circulated to the members a paper on the errors in the current method 
of calculating average corn prices. From this and a letter of his 
to Lord Hardwicke it is clear that he had in mind recommendations 
from the Board to the Government on the subject of corn imports.! 
Next year the Board went further in the inquiry proposed by him 
into farming distresses. Arthur Young had never been non-political : 
so when the Board issued to its correspondents a series of nine 
leading questions on the state of affairs, with plenty of scope for the 
airing of prejudices, many people were not prepared to regard this 
as an impartial inquiry. There was some muddle over the publica- 
tion of the results. The Board first issued them, then withdrew 
them, and then finding a pirated edition doing well, reissued them. 
Since all this happened in the Board’s recess, it is unlikely that it 
was caused by anything more sinister than secretarial confusion or 
cold feet on the part of the president, but it looked bad. The Times 
asked what business the Board had with opinions at all, particu- 
larly those of farmers on the currency question.? The president, 
Macclesfield, had to state in the Farmers’ Journal that the Board 
was only concerned with facts. But the Board had made a stir, 
and Cragg, the under-secretary, was cheerfully confident that it 
would become ‘a favourite with the opposition ’.* 

Soon after this the extreme protectionists began to organize. 
There was a sudden outcrop of county agricultural associations, 
offering petitions to parliament. ‘These demanded what they called 
* protecting duties’ on corn, usually unspecified, but from a long 
letter of George Webb Hall in their chosen journal it appears that 
in spite of talk about impartial inquiry into the facts, they had 
decided that wheat could not be grown in this country at less than 
8os. a quarter, and could be grown abroad at 40s.4 The difference, 


Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 35700, fo. 318: Young to Hardwicke, 7 February 1815 and 
fos. 493-4 undated circular, apparently contemporary. 

2 The Times, 23 September 1816. Evans and Ruffy’s Farmers’ Journal (hereafter 
Farmers’ Journal), 19 Februaty, 6 May and 16 September 1816. Cambridge Chronicle and 
Journal, 13 September 1816. The publication of the Board is ‘ The Agricultural State 
of the Kingdom ’, 1816. 


* Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 35133, fo. 384, Cragg to Young, 30 September 1816. 
* Farmers’ Journal, 1 November 1819. 
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in a fixed duty, would probably have satisfied most of them. They 
stated their case with a total disregard of the interests of all others, 
and an obvious inability to grapple with the technical language of 
current economists; and under the intemperate leadership of George 
Webb Hall, who became secretary of their general organization, 
they were frankly rude to anybody who offered an explanation of 
the farming depression different from theirs. They did not discuss 
rent; they pointed out the burden on land in rates and taxes, 
presumably assumed that foreign corn had no such burdens, and 
demanded compensation for the difference. 

I cannot accurately date the start of this agitation. For the most 
part it is ignored by the political press of the day. But it was well 
established before 1819, and in 1820 the more moderate Farmer’s 
Magazine was protesting against both its aim and methods.’ It is 
not easy to see how closely it was connected with the Board, but 
one of the five members of parliament who accompanied the petition 
of these agitators to the Board of Trade on February 26th, 1819 was 
John Fane, vice-president of the Board, who had taken the chair 
at the meeting of the Board that circulated the 1816 inquiries. 
Donaldson in his Agricultural Biography claims that the Board came 
to grief because of its protectionist views, and he is probably right.* 
The first sign of bad relations with the Government may be the 
return of £2,000 of the 1819 grant. Of course this money may have 
been given back for the ostensible, though not particularly credit- 
able, reason that the Board had no particular plans on hand and 
plenty of savings. But the decision was not arrived at easily ; it 
was referred back to committee from the Board, and there survives 
a loose draft of the letter of refusal in Sinclair’s hand, with a scored- 
out paragraph attempting to show that this surrender was to be 
only for one year. This paper carries a note about the extra £8,300 
that the Board had received from parliament in one way or another 
during the past ten years, which suggests that someone had pointed 
out that its usual grant might be opposed. But it is always 
unwise for an unpopular institution to reveal that it is under- 
spending its grant. Sinclair was already so uneasy about the 
Board’s future that he drafted a scheme for putting it on to a purely 
voluntary basis. There would be a graded subscription from 
farmers and proprietors. ‘ £10,000, or at least 5,000 p.a. shall be 
raised . . . the salary now received by Mr. Arthur Young be 
continued to him during his life, for his eminent services to the 
cause, .. . Mr. George Webb Hall be appointed Secretary, with an 
income of £1,000 p.a. as a recompense for the many exertions he 
has made in support of the Landed and Farming Interests, and to 


1 Farmers’ Magazine (Edinburgh), xxi. 63. 


2 J. Donaldson, Agricultural Biography (1854), p. 7°. 
* Board Minute Book, 165, 2 April 1819. 
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secure the benefit of his future exertions, . . . the Board shall en- 
deavour by every means in its power, to convince Government of 
the absolute necessity of supporting the Agricultural Interest.’ » 

This at least was clear-cut. He wanted an open stand for the 
farming interest and the abandonment of the tenuous connection 
with the Government. The immediate result of this was a protest 
from Arthur Young. It cannot have been pleasant to see Webb 
Hall suggested as his supplanter, with none of his experimental 
reputation, and at more than twice his salary. Sinclair tried to 
mollify him: he and Webb Hall would be joint secretaries. But 
he held that Webb Hall was indispensable and ‘ by his zeal, industry 
and talents has become a species of “ Hunt ” in Agriculture ’.? 

The plan came to nothing. The Board ‘ considered’ it and 
took no action. The public ignored it. Next year troubles hit the 
Board hard. Arthur Young died; this was not entirely a disaster. 
Even if he was not as ready for the shelf as Sinclair had thought, his 
failing energy is shown in his ceasing to keep up with his corres- 
pondence, and the Board could not afford to pension him off. But 
the succession of Webb Hall, whose carelessness with the Board’s 

‘records suggests that he was a poor secretary, must have tied the 
Board much closer to the intemperate wing of the protectionists. 
The lease of the house was falling in. With the Government’s 
attitude uncertain they did not dare renew it. The 1820 grant was 
not proposed by the Government until Hardwicke wrote to Lord 
Liverpool complaining that the Board was already pledged to 
expenditure. They got the grant for 1820 but at the same time 
they were warned that it would stop next year.‘ 

By the end of 1820 the Board was dying on its feet. Its members 
and president were failing to attend. When Macclesfield an- 
nounced that he wished to resign the chair, the absence of any 
candidate made it necessary to postpone the election for a week. 
At the end of this period Hardwicke, who had only escaped ex- 
clusion for non-attendance by the resurrection of an obsolete rule, 
accepted the office,5 but had neither the will nor the energy to do 
much about it. The news of the end of the grant was received by 
him in October, but it was not till 2 February 1821 that he called a 
special meeting to consider it, and then only five other members 
attended. It was agreed that someone should try to persuade Lord 
Liverpool of the usefulness of the Board and of the unpopularity 
that would arise if its promised premiums suddenly stopped.’ In 


1 Farmers’ Journal, 11 October 1819. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 35133, fo. 446, Sinclair to Young, 20 October 1819. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 38286, fo. 92. 

* It is possible that Lord Liverpool had only allowed the grant till then as a means 
of pensioning Arthur Young. 

* Minute Book, 30 March and 6 April 1819. 

* Ibid. 2 February 1821. 
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March 1821 Cragg died. The Board did not appoint anyone to take 
his place. Though due to quit by Lady Day it had not yet found 
rooms, and was trying to rent the house monthly. It made one last 
gesture. It held a small show in April? and used the occasion to try 
and get a coming name on its side, appointing Lord Althorp a judge, 
an office he declined. At last a special meeting was called to 
consider the Board’s future, and a full attendance urged. 

Eleven members came. They refused the offer of a home with 
the Royal Institution, and ordered the secretary at least to find a 
room for the library and furniture at once. The Board would go 
forward as a voluntary society, with an annual subscription of two 
guineas or a life subscription of £20, for both ordinary and hon- 
orary members. The eleven put down 106 guineas between them 
as subscriptions and donations, though this enthusiasm did not 
lead to regular attendance.? A week later ‘ so many donations from 
. . » Members have been received as to place the Existence of the 
Board on a reduced Establishment beyond all hazard—and it 
having been represented . . . that if Subscriptions were admitted 
and received from the public at large. . . . This Board, so far from 
secking to exist on a reduced Establishment, might on the contrary 
enlarge its sphere... .?% Certainly the Board was wise to look 
beyond its 520 honorary members. It advertised itself, and as 
extra attractions promised that the show would be annual, and that 
every county with twenty subscribers would get a premium for its 
best run farm. Sinclair was suggesting that the Board should use 
free gifts of its quarto publications as a draw for life-membership, 
which would have served a double function by also getting rid of 
these unsaleable white elephants. Optimism did not run very 
deep. In February the Board was intending to petition the Treasury 
for the renewal of the grant ‘ or such part thereof as . . . with the 
subscriptions . . . may save the Charter from extinction ’. 

Then in May donations and subscriptions were found inadequate, 
and the Board set about organizing its own demise. It was gone 
by July. 

It is possible that there was at this time no effective demand for 
a central Agricultural Society. In the agrarian slump of the 1820s 
the enthusiasms of an earlier period for increased production fell 
flat. The rather easy optimism of men like Sinclair was out of tune. 
But the rapid and striking success of the Royal Agricultural Society 
when founded in 1838 indicates that the Board left a gap that 
needed filling. Some of the lessons the Board had painfully learnt 
were embodied in this society. ‘ Politics’ said Lord Spencer, the 


1 This may have been intended to replace that held by Lord Somerville in London 
every spring from 1802 till his death in 1819. See Sir Ernest Clarke, Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society (1897), ‘ John fifteenth Lord Somerville ’, p. 15. 

* Minute Book, 18 May 1821. ® Ibid. 25 May 1821. 
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founder, who had as Lord Althorp hesitated to be drawn in to the 
Board, were to be ‘ scrupulously avoided at their meetings’. At 
this date, that meant above all eschewing the Corn Law question. 
Representing the agricultural interest in this was to be left to 
another body.! It was not to be entirely a London concern; it was 
to have one country meeting a year, which developed into the 
Royal Show. It is arguable that it was the show that brought it 
support, but this cannot explain its initial success—it had 2,000 
members by the end of 1839, 4,000 a year later—since the early shows 
were held with some diffidence and at a consistent loss. Its 
success, compared to the Board, seems to stem more obviously 
from its constitution. Whereas the Board was a closed corporation, 
the Society was a democratically constructed body, making a much 
more genuine appeal to farmers and gentry. It ran by regular 
monthly meetings all the year round. There were, as on the Board, 
two classes of membership, governors and members; the difference, 
theoretically financial, in practice confining governorship almost 
entirely to persons with a London address, was scaled down by 
providing twice as many places on the governing committee for 
otdinary members as for governors, so that the former would feel 
they had an opportunity to influence policy. Important or financial 
matters had to be deferred to the monthly meeting. The annual 
presidency carried relatively little power.* 

The Board’s failure as a voluntary organization then seems 
constitutional. You do not change an oligarchy into a lively 
voluntary society by appealing for subscriptions. But before this 
voluntary failure, the Board had made a more important decision 
in abandoning its public function. It had set out to be more than 
a private society. As such, it had to place its main emphasis on 
advocating a policy, or on its educational function. When the 
policy proved unacceptable it had a choice of possible activities. 
It could set out to be a general fact-finder—to discover and record 
the agriculture of the nation. This aim was, on the whole, achieved 
by the surveys. It could try to act as a local agricultural society on 
a large scale, distributing prizes, and holding shows. In this way 
it might have paralleled the achievement of the Board of Trustees 
for Scotch industry. But this is doubtful. A few thousand pounds 
awarded carefully for new developments in industry have a good 
chance of spreading or establishing new methods. But the agri- 
cultural ‘industry’ was far greater than, for instance, the textile 
industry in eighteenth-century Scotland: £1,500, the Board’s 


1 The Farmers’ Central Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Sinclair’s claim 
(Memoir, ii. 91) that the Board had been entirely non-political must be interpreted in 
the eighteenth-century sense, that it had not concerned itself with the support of 
individual politicians, or the distribution of power. 

2 J. Scott Watson, op. cit. p. 16. 
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available revenue, could not go far in it. Moreover, when a manu- 
facturer had earned a premium, he would still have the machinery 
of his past achievement to ensure a good level of performance, 
even if the quality of his management declined. So much more of 
farming success is in the management than in the plant, that it is 
more difficult to stabilize achievement. 

Shows are a form of advertisement, both for farming and for 
the society that holds them. The Bath and West Society achieved 
its annual show early in the nineteenth century, the Highland 
Society held one in 1822, and the Board itself in 1821 and 1822. 
But it was difficult to hold shows on a national scale before the 
railway age: the arrival of shorthorns from Darlington at the Oxford 
show of the Royal Agricultural Society in 1838 was something of a 
sensation. The Board had not much in the way of provincial 
contact and support. It was a London body, never meeting else- 
where, and its ordinary members reckoned to pass several months 
of the year in London. The later London ‘ Royal’ shows were 
always a failure. The Smithfield Club might show in London 
because it naturally drew a rural membership there, but there was 
no real prospect for the Board in London shows. 

The Board could, and did, support research. It paid Davy to 
lecture. It promoted ‘ scientific ’ inquiries into manures, a favourite 
topic. Its Communications were intended to be specialist publica- 
tions on important topics. But it was not a good time for this. 
Soil analysis, before much of the table of elements had been ascer- 
tained, was more descriptive than exact. In the absence of clear 
knowledge of physiology, parasitology, nutrition and genetics, the 
Board’s research was apt to degenerate into a careful weighing of 
one old wives’ tale against another. And any attempt to system- 
atize the theory of agriculture at this period was bound to lead to 
inordinate length.? 

There was left one important function for the Board, general 
promotion of enthusiasm and the exchange of ideas. In this sphere 
its use is incalculable. Arthur Young has described the Board 
functioning as a meeting place of individuals and ideas.* It gave 
the improvers a sense of power and an outlet for usefulness. Its 
correspondence abroad heightened their own and their country’s 
prestige. It gave them a misleading feeling of solidarity and organ- 
ization when dealing with unresponsive local opinion or an un- 
helpful administration. But the need for this declined at the end 
of the war. The agricultural issue was no longer the increase of 

1 E.g. C. Vancouver, General View . . . Cambridgeshire (1794), pp. 208-9; R. Lowe, 
General View . . . Nottinghamshire (1798), p. 188. 

* E.g. Arthur Young’s ‘ The Elements and Practice of Agriculture ’, Brit. Mus., Add. 
MSS. 34821-64. 

* Arthur Young, On the Advantages which have resulted from the Establishment of the 
Board of Agriculture (1809), p. 12. 
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food supply in a national emergency. In the eyes of much of the 
landed interest it had become how to prevent foreign sources from 
under-selling on the home market. This is not to say that there was 
now no need to encourage agricultural improvement. There were 
plenty of backward farmers, particularly in the north. But the 
movement had gone on long enough for improvers not to feel the 
same need of centralized support. Eventually improvers and un- 
improvers drew together in one large vested interest. The partisan 
position of the Board led the Government, in annoyance, to deprive 
it of its revenue. 

It might be argued that an amorphous body like the Board, with 
no clear remit, was doomed to failure. 1 do not think this is true. 
Certainly the way to a useful career is easier when a Board is formed, 
as was the Board of Education, to take over a body of work that 
forms already in all but name a department of government, but, as 
the history of the later Board of Agriculture and of the Board of 
Trade show, amorphous bodies are capable of adapting to new 
needs and have been useful even when their predominant modern 
functions were not foreseen. But there was a need for an agricul- 
tural branch of government. As Sinclair pointed out to Lord 
Liverpool in 1823, there was, once the Board had disappeared (and 
in fact even while it was alive), ‘no “ regular Channel ” by which 
the interests of agriculture can be brought under the immediate 
consideration of government, nor is there any branch of the ad- 
ministration, to whom the agriculturists can properly apply when 
their interests are endangered’. Sinclair’s idea on this occasion 
was that he should be given a separate office at the Board of Trade 
for agricultural matters. He madea similar suggestion to Huskisson 
in 1827 that the Board of Trade should be merged in a General 
Board of Agriculture, Manufactures and Commerce.? But the gap 
remained for many years, and later was not really filled by the new 
Board of Agriculture. 

The difficulty here was that the Government did not wish to 
have an agricultural policy, and that if it had had one, Sinclair was 
too independent in politics to have been used for it. This was the 
fundamental weakness of the Board. Its amorphous nature could 
only be turned to good use by a close co-operation with the main 
centre of power. It could not influence policy on its own, or secure 
legislation, because in a period when even such Government legis- 
lation as there was did not slide easily through parliament, it was 
not able to overcome the legislative prohibition of big vested 
interests. 

There remained the occupation of comment. But the Board had 
neither the critical faculty nor the independence of mind necessary to 


1 Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 38294, fo. 116, 8 May 1823. 
® The draft is in Thurso MSS. Letters from M.P.s, 27 October 1827. 
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make a success of this. Its members occupied a weak theoretical 
position, being followers of Adam Smith in their support of 
a free internal market and the opportunity for enterprise, but 
ardent protectionists when there was any chance of foreign com- 
petition. They were thus liable to attack on both fronts. The 
reporters were also subjected to abuse both as individual writers 
daring to criticize an important industry, as well as representatives 
of a Government institution. Some of the abuse was justified. The 
Board was too close to the land owning classes to think radically on 
an industry so tightly bound up with the social framework, and its 
opponents found it too easy to pick holes in statements by unskilled 
reporters. Some of the standard ‘ improving ’ enthusiasms of the 
day were undoubtedly misplaced, but even if they had not been, the 
Board would still have been a handy Aunt Sally for abuse, since it 
could not protect itself by academic technique, and it touched on 
matters on which everyone was ready with opinions. 

What then did it achieve? This question must remain largely 
rhetorical. Enthusiasm is not to be weighed, and its work in this 
respect was far more valuable than the minor legislative reforms 
that Arthur Young was able to record in his congratulatory lecture 
in 1809. What are concessions over the taxation of drainage tiles 
and linseed cake compared to the spirit of agricultural expansion 
that brought the country through the Napoleonic wars? Even 
Arthur Young’s attempt to count its achievement by the increase in 
the number of enclosure acts will not stand up to the evidence 
produced by Professor Ashton to show that enclosure bears a close 
relation to the state of the money market.! The improving farmer 
or land-owner gained confidence and enthusiasm from the Board. 
He probably read its reports mainly to criticize their handling of 
areas or problems with which he was already familiar. Only if 
exceptionally determined would he touch its Communications. But 
he felt a pride in its existence. And in 1822 its disappearance must 
have confirmed in him the belief that the times were very bad 
indeed. 


University of Edinburgh RosALIND MITCHISON 


1T. S. Ashton, An Economie History of England: The Eighteenth Century (1955), p- 41. 
Arthur Young, On the Advantages which have resulted . . . (1809), p. 16. 
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Notes and Documents 


Retinues at the Tournament of Dunstable, 1309 


THE phenomena of ‘ bastard feudalism’ have attracted increas- 
ing attention from historians of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and rightly so. No doubt it is possible to over-estimate 
the strength of this complicated network of retainership woven 
around the members of the governing class, and to over-simplify 
drastically its nature and effects, but so long as we are ignorant of 
its extent and evolution during this period it will be difficult to 
move with assurance in investigating other aspects of the society 
and government of the age. Attention has usually been focused 
on the political or military aspects of the system, but one of the 
primary ends of the bastard feudal relationship was social display. 
An attempt is made here to illustrate this side of things by use of a 
document of a type not frequently used by historians. 

Among the numerous heraldic rolls of the Middle Ages that 
were avidly copied in Tudor and Stuart times and have since dis- 
appeared there was a roll that gave the names and depicted the arms 
of the knights present at a tournament at Dunstable in the second 
year of Edward II. The names and a blazon of the shields were 
printed in 1837 in Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica.' The editor, 
C. E. Long, there argued that the place given was incorrect, and 
that the tournament in question was really held at Stepney in 1308. 
Long himself had doubts about his theory almost as soon as he had 
put it forward,? but his second thoughts were ignored by many who 
used his edition, and until recently the roll was often referred to 
Stepney. In fact the date can be fixed in all probability by a royal 
prohibition to tourney addressed to the earls of Gloucester, Hereford, 
Lancaster, Warenne, Warwick, and Arundel,’ for these are the earls 
given as present in the roll. Dated 14 June 1309 this falls in the 


1 Coll. Top. et Gen. iv. 63-72. The names were numbered by the editor and this 
has been used here for reference. The manuscript copies, none earlier than the end of 
the sixteenth century, are given in A. Wagner, Catalogue of English Medieval Rolls of 
Arms (1950, Harleian Soc., p. 100). All complete copies have been seen. Sloan MS. 
1429 is a copy, in English blazon of the seventeenth century, additional to those given 
in Wagner’s Catalogue. ® Ibid. p. 389. 

® Cal. Close Rolls, 1307-1313, pp. 158-9, Foedera, 1. i. 76, Parl. Writs, ii, Appendix, 
19-20. A formal prohibition does not necessarily mean the tournament was abandoned, 
see N. Denholm-Young, The tournament in the thirteenth century, Studies in Medieval 
History presented to F. M. Powicke, p. 246. The attendance of John and Giles de 
Argentein (Nos. 123 and 7) at a tournament at Dunstable this year, the latter in the 
Gloucester retinue is confirmed in a remarkable way in two separate accounts (Antiquaries 
Journal, vol. 32, p. 202; Holmes, Estates of Higher Nobility, p. 74, n. 9). 
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last few weeks of Edward’s second year, and there is no reason to 
doubt that Dunstable was the place. 

The roll as printed gives some 235 shields. The various 
manuscript copies show considerable variations in the spelling of 
names and a few in the arms shown and the order of the shields, 
but in general the printed version is roughly representative of them, 
and has been used as the basis of this study. An exception is the 
College of Arms MS. 2nd. G3, which has additional names and 
shields, which are considered in an appendix, and some important 
fresh headings. The earl of Gloucester is the first name and the 
remaining earls are scattered at intervals through the first two thirds 
of the roll. After the name given as number 164 there occurs the 
heading De /a Commune, which seems to refer to the remaining 
names on the roll. Above the name of the earl of Lancaster there 
appears the heading, Cest /a Retenaunce du Conte de Lancastre. This 
suggests that the names are not set down at random, when it would 
have been natural to put the earls together at the head as in most 
medieval rolls of arms, but that they represent a grouping of knights 
according to the retinues of a few leaders. The Commune might then 
be a section devoted to the knights attending independently of the 
service of a magnate as isolated individuals. The MS. 2nd. G3 
provides further evidence of the presence of retinues. It adds 
after the mames of the earls of Hereford, Warwick, Lancaster, 
Warenne, and Arundel, and that of John de Ferrers, the phrase 
‘wyth his retineu’, presumably translating a similar phrase in 
French in its original. The intention here is to discuss evidence for 
the existence and make-up of retinues of magnates in the roll. 

The practice of retaining knights for attending tournaments 
goes back as far as the twelfth century, when the Young Henry 
tourneyed with knights and bannerets in his pay, and was still alive 
in the early fourteenth century. Indentures of retainership some- 
times include this service as one of the duties of knights or esquires 
and Gaveston is said to have built up a strong team of supporters 
for one particular tournament in this way. To discover if in fact 
the Dunstable roll preserves evidence of such arrangements we need 
to know something of the affiliations between magnates there 
present and the knights whose shields are shown. 

In the absence of more than one or two actual indentures 
recording the engagement of retainers for this period we are forced 
to rely upon indirect evidence. The best source is to be found in 
the letters of protection enrolled in chancery for those employed 
on royal service, for they usually say in whose retinue the service 
was performed. The bulk of these, those for the Scottish war, are 


1 L.’Histoire de Guillaume le Marechal (ed. Mayer, 1891-1901), ll. 2673-5, 4750-76. 
N. B. Lewis, The organization of indentured retinues in fourteenth century England, 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., xxvii (1945), Chron. Ed. I and Ed. II (Rolls Series) ii, 156. 
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unprinted.? Lists of horses valued for those in the king’s pay are 
often arranged in retinues, but few have survived. Other evidence 
may be found in grants of land made by magnates for life (or 
even grants in fee), and still at this date the witness lists of charters 
sometimes provide evidence of the dependants of a great man. 
For the earl of Lancaster alone we have a list of his retainers that 
has been recently printed.* 

Applying the test of such evidence to the twenty-one names 
following the earl of Gloucester (number 1 on the roll) we can soon 
find probable retainers of the earl. Roger Tyrell (4) had been in the 
retinue of Ralf de Monthermer as earl of Gloucester in 1303 and 
of Gilbert de Clare, not yet earl, in 1307. He was with the earl in 
Scotland in 1311, in 1314 he was going overseas with him, and went 
again that year to Scotland on the earl’s last campaign. He witnessed 
the earl’s charters and was granted land and custody of a ward by 
him.* Gilbert de Elsfield (8) was with the earl in 1310, as was also 
Thomas Lovel (12) and Nicholas de Wokingdon * (3). Nicholas 
Poinz (9) was with him in that year and came of a family that had 
long been important tenants of the honour of Gloucester.’ John 
de Belhus (10) was of the earl’s retinue in 1309,° and Robert Boutevi- 
lein (20) served with him in 1309, 1311, and 1314, and like him died 
at Bannockburn.’ In addition Geoffrey de Say (22) was with him 
in 1308 and 1310.8 Two kinsmen of the earl appear among the 
group we are considering; Richard de Clare (13), his cousin, who 
was in his retinue in January 1309,° and Nicholas de Clare (16). 
Nicholas” appears in 1306 as a valet of the earl’s cousin and namesake 
Gilbert de Clare. This Gilbert de Clare was dead by 1309 and had 
been succeeded in his lands by the Richard mentioned above, to 
whom perhaps Nicholas had transferred his attachment. Geoffrey 
de Say had probably brought Fulk Payforer (21) to the earl’s 
contingent for in May of 1309 he granted Fulk ten librates of land 
for life, a likely indication of a tie of retainership." John de Elsfield 
(17) may have been drawn into the earl’s service by his brother 


1 Supplementary Patent Rol!s (C 67), and Scottish Rolls (C 71). The Rotuli Scotiae 
omit nearly all entries of protections. Information from the leader of a retinue was 
often chancery’s warrant for the issue of such letters, hence its interest in the subject, 
see for instance Cal. Chancery Warrants, p. 351. 

? G. A. Holmes, The Estates of the Higher Nobility in 14th Century England, pp. 140-1. 
Much assistance has been derived in the work of tracing individuals from the heap of 
references in C. Moor, Knights of Edward I (Harleian Soc., vols. 80-4). 

* C67/15 m. 11, C67/16 m. 11, C71/6m. §; Cal. Close Rolls, 1307-1313, p. 310; Cal. 
Pat. Rolls, 1313-1317, pp. 86, 224; Cal. I.P.M. v. pp. 333, 338. 

*Cy71/4m. 10, 11. 

5 Ibid. and Cal. I.P.M. v. 45; Cal. I.P.M. Henry III, p. 157; Red Book of the Exchequer, 
i. 289. © Cy1/3 m. 11. 

7 Ibid. C71/4 m. 8, C71/6 m. 5; Chron. Ed. I and Ed. Il, i. 231. 

8 C71/3 m. 11, C71/4 m. 13. *C71/3 m. 11. 

10 Exchequer (K.R.) Accounts Various, 13/7. 

11 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-1313, p. 158. 
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Gilbert. In the case of a further three knights it can be said that a 
connection with the earl of Gloucester is not unlikely though no 
direct record can be found. John de Saint Owen (19) was probably 
a relative of the Gilbert de Saint Owen who was closely associated 
with the earl,! and in itself the fact that he included a scutcheon of 
the Clare arms on his shield is good evidence of a strong personal tie. 
Henry de Pembridge (5) was concerned with the administration of 
the Goucester lordship of Glamorgan; in 1297 he was keeper of 
Cardiff castle having been appointed either by the late earl Gilbert 
or the countess Joan, in 1298 and 1316 (when the lordship was in 
the king’s hands) he was raising foot sergeants and suppressing 
rebellion there.? William Fleming (18) was one of the Flemings of 
Glamorgan and likewise appears there in local administration.* 

Among these twenty-one names, then, we can link nine directly 
with the earl of Gloucester, and in the case of a further six territorial 
connections or ties established by kinship or by links with one of the 
first nine supply some reason for supposing that they too were at 
Dunstable in the pay of the earl. A similar examination of the 
thirteen names following the earl of Hereford (23) gives a comparable 
result. We can compare the roll with the full list of the retinue he 
proposed to take to Scotland a few months after the tournament in 
October 1309.4 There were six knights in his force of nineteen 
men-at-arms, and four of them appear on the roll; but none of the 
valets or others of his retinue do so, a fact which, incidentally, 
goes to confirm the view that the early medieval rolls of arms are 
concerned only with those of the rank of knight or above. Of 
these four Bartholemew de Enfield (29) was an old Bohun retainer; 
he had been with the earl’s father in 1294 and 1297 and had received 
a life grant of land from him. The earl of our roll had retained him 
for life to serve in peace war and tournaments in 1307, and he was 
with the earl not only in 1309 but also in 1306 and 1314.5 Roger de 
Chandos (28) and Thomas de Ferrers (27) both served with the earl 
on another occasion than in 1309, and at the tournament Thomas 
used a quarter of the Bohun arms as a difference in place of the 
blue baston elsewhere recorded for him.* Walter de Beauchamp 
(25) completes the four knights; but beside them we have John 
de Ferrers of Chartley (31). Here we have a man of superior status, 
a banneret regularly summoned to parliament, and credited by 

1C71/5 m. 5; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1313-1317, p. $26; V.C.H. Bucks., iv. 25. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, pp. 290, 343; ibid. 1313-1317, pp. 492, $39. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1313-1317, pp. 624, 660, 666; 1317-1321, p. $51; 1321-1324, 

+ 7H *C71/3 m. 5. 

5 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, pp. 68, 226, 84; Bain, Cal. Docts. relating to Scotland, 
vol. ii, 1899; C67/16 m. 7; C71/6 m. 5. In this case the survival of an actual inden- 
ture has confirmed evidence of the kind we have solely to rely on in other cases. 

*C71/6 m. 5; N. H. Nicholas, A roll of arms of the reign of Edward II (1829), p. 8c. 


This is the Parliamentary Roll; dating from a few years later than our roll it is a 
valuable check on it. 
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MS. 2nd. G3 with a retinue of his own at Dunstable, but again we 
have evidence of a connection with the Bohun earls with whom he 
was linked in kinship through his mother... He had been jointly 
associated with the earl’s father in escorting daughters of the king 
to their future husbands in 1294 and 1297, and in the latter year in 
his resistance to royal policy. In 1304 he went overseas in the 
retinue of the earl to whom the roll relates. Perhaps the retinue of 
John de Ferrers indicated by MS. 2nd. G3 should be regarded as a 
sub-retinue in the earl’s service. There is confirmation for the 
connection of one of the five names in this sub-retinue with Ferrers, 
for Walter Baskerville (33) was in his service in 1310.? 

The conclusions suggested by a study of the affiliations of the 
first two earls on the roll are confirmed in the case of the others. 
Among the following of the earl of Warwick (37) were his kinsman 
John de Beauchamp * (41), William la Zouch (40) who witnessed his 
charters and married his widow,* Godfrey de Meaux (42) who was in 
his retinue in 1306,° John de Hamelyn (43) who was with him in 
1303 and 1306, witnessed his charters and was one of his executors.® 
Also in this group were two brothers, William and Thomas le 
Blund (44 and 45). One would expect Thomas to bear a version of 
the arms of his elder brother, but instead he bore a completely 
different coat based on the arms of Beauchamp.’ Here again we 


may infer a personal tie with the earl. The earl of Lancaster (92) 
heads a list that includes that famous familiaris of his, Robert de 
Holland * (96), and Adam Banaster * (101), Robert fitz Neel # (93), 
Philip de Barington '! (94), John de Twyford (99), Roger de 


1 Complete Peerage, v. 305; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, pp. 67, 68, 226; Parl. Writs, 
i. 62; Chronicon Walteri de Hemingburgh, ed. Hamilton (1849), ii., 153; Cal. Chancery 
Warrants, p. 239. *C71/4 m. 11. 

* Probably Beauchamp of Holt. A John de Beauchamp witnesses a charter of 
the earl, Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1313-1317, p. 263, and in 1299 went overseas with him (ibid. 
1292-1301, p. 416). 

*Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1313-1317, p. 263; Cal. I.P.M. vi. 171. This was William la 
Zouch the Mortimer. 

5 C67/16 m. 6. 

* (67/16 m. 6, C67/15 m. 11; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1313-1317, pp. 263-4; Cal Fine Rolls, 
ii. 265; Cott. Charter, xxiii. 9; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28024, fos. 108%, 115, 139. 

* H. Gough, Scotland in 1298 (1888), p. 185; Complete Peerage, ii. 195; William le 
Blund had been granted £10 a year for life by the earl’s father, which he gave up in 
1302, and was probably serving under him in 1295, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28024, fo. 
45°, J. G. Edwards, Cal. Ancient Correspondence concerning Wales, p. 147. 

® In the earl’s retinue 1303 and 1306, C67/15 m. 12, C67/16m. 6; miles creatus et 
nutritus a domino Thoma comite Lancastriae, (Chron. Ed. I and Ed. Il, i. 346). 

* . . . quidam miles, Adam de Banastre nomine, de domo et familia comitis 
Lancastriae (Chron. Ed. I and Ed. I, ii. 214). 

10 On the list of Lancaster’s retainers, Holmes, op. cit. p. 141: with him in 1303 and 
1306, C67/15 m. 13, C67/16 m. 3. 

11 With the earl 1306, C67/16 m. 9; witnessed his charter 1307, Ca/. Close Rolls, 
1307-1313, P- 42. 
12 1310 one of the knights performing the earl’s servitium debitum, Parl. Writs, u. 


i. 406, 
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Swynerton ! (106), Michael de Harington * (107), and Richard de 
Perers * (109), all of whom show signs of Lancastrian affiliations. 
The earl Warrene (127) can be connected with William Paynel 4 
(128), Constantine de Mortimer ® (129), Robert de Stangrave * 
(131), Nicholas Gentil? (133), the brothers Michael and Thomas 
de Poynings * (135 and 136), John de Wisham ® (137), and Nicholas 
Malemeyns ” (139). Lastly the earl of Arundel had ties with John 
Peche (157) " Fulk Lestrange (159) and John Lestrange '* (160), 


while Thomas Corbet (162) had been in the service of Fulk 
Lestrange.*® 


The earls, however, are not the only magnates who appear to 
have had bands of followers at the tournament. Besides the case of 
John de Ferrers mentioned above there is further evidence to show 
associations between well-known baronial figures present and the 
knights entered after them on the roll. Robert de Clifford (47) is 
followed by John de Castre (48), Thomas de Sheffield © (50), 
William de Bayous ** (51), and William de Rye ?” (54), who were all 


1 The Somerton of the roll is clearly meant for Swynnerton, ¢f. Nicholas, Roi] of 
arms of Edward II, p. 53 (Suylvertone being a form of the place-name Swynnerton, 
Book of Fees, pp. $44, 967). Roger de Swynnerton was another of the carl’s knights in 
1310, Parl. Writs, u. i. 406. * Holmes, op. cit. p. 141. 

§ With the earl in 1306 (C67/16 m. 7, of. ante, xxxiv. 154). 

*With the earl 1306, 1307, and 1308, and witnessed his charter (C67/16 m. 5, 11; 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-1313, pp. 43, 405-6). 

§ With the earl in 1306 and 1308 (C67/16 m. 4, Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-1313, p. 43). 

® Witnessed a charter of the earl October 1309 (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1307-1313, p. 406). 

* With the earl 1307 and 1311, witnesses charters 1308, 1309 (C67/16 m. 7, Cai. 
Chancery Warrants, p. 354, Cal. Pat Rolls, 1307-1313, pp. 405, 406). 

® Michael de Poynings was with the preceding earl Warenne in 1295, 1297 and 1303 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 156; Rot. Scot. i. 42; C67/15 m. 4), and with the earl of the 
Dunstable roll in 1306, 1307, 1308, and 1311, twice being accompanied by his brother 
Thomas. Both witness charters for him (Ca/. Chancery Warrants, p. 354, Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1307-1313, Pp. 43, 406; 1313-1317, p. 653; 1721-1324, p. 237; C67/16 m. 3, 11). 

* With the carl 1306, 1311, grants of land in fee and for life from him in 1308 and 
1309 (C67/16 m. 8; Cal. Chancery Warrants, p. 354; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-1313, pp. 
405-6). 

1° This name is badly corrupted in the printed roll. The manuscripts, perhaps owing 
to damage in the original, hesitate between Michael, William, and Nicholas for the 
first name, and some form of Mauleverer or Malthraux for the second, but agree that 
the arms are argent a bend engrailed purpure, not gules as in the printed roll. Here, 
as in another case (note 1, p. 81 below), in the manuscript used by Long (Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 5848) though clearly tricked as purpure the charge has been painted gules. 
The unusual purple leaves no doubt that Nicholas Malemeyns is the knight intended, 
see Nicholas, Ro// of Arms of Ed. II, p. 25. He was with the earl in 1311, and witnesses 
charters in 1308 and 1309 (Ca/. Pat. Rolls 1307-1313, pp. 405-6; Cal. Chancery Warrants, 
P- 354). 

11 With the earl 1306, 1307, and 1310 (C67/16 m. 5, 11; C71/4 m. 11). 

12 Both with him in 1307 (C67 16 m. 11). 

#8 In 1303 Thomas Corbet and John Lestrange were with Fulk Lestrange (C67/15 
m. 8). 

4 With Clifford 1307, 1310, and 1311 (C67/16 m. 12; C71/5 m. 4; Rot. Scot. i. 89). 

48 With Clifford and described as his bachelor in 1311 (C71/4 m. 6; C71/5 m. 4; 
Cal. Chancery Warrants, p. 351). 

16 With Clifford in 1309 and 1310 (C71/3 m. 5; Rot. Scot. i. 89). 

17 With Clifford in 1307 and 1310 (C67/16 m. 12; Rof. Scot. i. 89). 
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knights at one time or another in Clifford’s service. A similar 
group follows William le Latimer (55); Thomas le Latimer 
Burchard (60) was his kinsman, and between the two we 
have Henry le Tyes 1 (56), and Robert de Ufford * (58), who can 
be found in his service, and Warin de Lisle (57) who had been with 
Henry le Tyes in 1306.3 Going down the roll we next come to 
Hugh le Despenser (61). The label on his shield shows that we have 
to deal with the younger Despenser, and his followers include the 
life-long associate of the Despensers John de Haudlo ¢ (65), and in 
addition Roland de Coykin ® (62), Robert de Echingham® (64), 
and Ralf de Gorges” (70), all with Despenser connections, in the 
main with the father. It seems that the younger Despenser drew 
on his father’s men to accompany him to Dunstable. A further 
small group is formed by Ancel le Mareschal (71), John de Cove (72), 
and William le Mareschal (73). The leader here is clearly William 
le Mareschal of Hengham, the ordainer, whose name should come 
first, and in most of the manuscripts it does.’ Bartholomew de 
Baddlesmere follows (74), who can be connected with Henry de 
Leyburn * (78), Stephen de Burghersh ' (79), and John de Haudlo 
of Street "4 (82). Further on in the roll we encounter Nicholas de 
Seagrave (117), among whose followers we note his kinsmen 
Stephen and Henry de Seagrave (125 and 126),'* and John de 


1 With Latimer in 1308 (C71/3 m. 11). 

? With Latimer in 1314 (C71/6 m. 3). 3 C67/16 m. 5. 

* 1299 a valet of Hugh le Despenser, and in the Despenser retinue in 1303, 1305, 
1306, 1313, and received land from him (Ca/. Chancery Warrants, p. 104, Cal. Chancery 
Rolls Various, p. 82; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1301-1307, pp. 382; 1307-1313, pp. 144, 582; 
C67/16 m. 3; Cat. Ancient Deeds, ii. 166). ‘The feuds aroused by his Despenser connec- 
tion were still remembered in 1337 (Ca/. Papal Registers, Letters, ii. 541). 

5 We must read here Roland de Coykin, as in Harl. MS. 6137, in place of the Lokyn 
of the printed text, or the Rokyn that some manuscripts favour, ¢f. Nicholas, A rol of 
arms of Ed. II, p. 15. He was with Despenser in 1306 (C67/16 m. 2). 

* Raot de Hethman of the printed text must be Robert de Echingham (¢f. Nicholas, 
A roll of arms of Ed. II, p. 23). He was with Despenser in 1303 and 1306 (C67/15 
m. 9, C67/16 m. 3). 

? With Despenser in 1305 and 1306 (Ca/ Pat. Rolls, 1301-1307, 382; C67/16 m. 1). 

® The manuscripts giving the correct order include Harl. 1068, 2213, 6589, Laud 
649, Tanner 226. The transposition is probably due to copying in reverse a row of 
three shields. Ancel le Mareschal and John de Cove usually appear in the company of 
William whether he is on his own or in the service of another magnate (C67/15 
m. 8; C67/16 m. 12; C71/4 m. 11; C71/6 m. 5). 

® With Baddlesmere in 1314, and in 1310 pardoned a considerable debt to the king 
at his request (C71/16 m. 5; Ca/. Chancery Warrants, p. 333). 

1@ With Baddlesmere in 1303 and 1308, and apparently of his kindred (C67/15 
m. 7; C71/3m.12; J. Conway Davies, The baronial opposition to Edward II, p. 174). 1298 
a valet of Baddlesmere (Gough, Scotland in 1298, p. 190). 

11 John de Haule of the roll is John de Haudlo of Street, kinsman of John de Haudlo 
of Oxon and Bucks (No. 65). A John de Haudlo, probably this one, was with Baddles- 
mere in 1308 (C71/3 m. 12). 

2 Henry was brother and Stephen nephew of Nicholas de Seagrave. Henry appears 
in Scotland as an independent leader, but was with Nicholas in 1313: Stephen served 
under his father John (C71/3 m. 11; C 71/6 m. 3; Exchequer (K.R.) Accts. 10/12; 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-1313, p. 583). 
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Filliol + (121), Gerard de Lisle * (122), and Robert de Lacy * (124), 
who can be found in his retinue within four or five years of 1309. 
We may also suspect that the arms of Geoffrey de Waterville (120) 
are based on those of Seagrave. Lastly Payn de Tibetot (141) had 
close links with Baldwin de Manners * (142), Henry de Glastonbury ° 
(147), George de Thorpe * (149), and Simon de Cockfield ’ (150). 
Although John de Ferrers’s retinue is the only example of one attached 
to a leader, below the rank of earl, that receives confirmation in 
any manuscript, it is clear that there were other leaders outside the 
circle of earls, 

It must be admitted that not all the evidence considered so far 
is of equal significance. The number of cases where a reasonably 
stable and exclusive relationship between the two individuals we 
are trying to connect can be inferred are few compared with the 
cases where the evidence is merely that of one or two periods of 
service in Scotland or elsewhere. Any connection found within a 
few years before or after 1309 between the knights of the roll and 
the magnates to whom we are seeking to affiliate them has been cited; 
in many instances it would be easy to show during the same period 
links with a variety of other lords. William de Bayous, in what we 
have assumed to be the retinue of Robert de Clifford at Dunstable, 
and certainly with him in 1309 and 1310, was with Adam de Welles 
in 1303, with Geoffrey Luttrel in 1306, and the earl Warenne in 
1311.8 Again Constantine de Mortimer attached to the earl Warenne 
in 1306 and 1308 and apparently also at Dunstable, was in 1310 with 
William le Mareschal, and his later connections were mainly with 
the earl of Pembroke.® Usually, it is true, as in the examples quoted 
above, the Dunstable connection seems to fit into the sequence of 
an individual’s changes of lordship. But still more we must bear 
in mind the extreme fluidity of the type of ‘ bastard feudal ’ relation- 
ship we are investigating. This has been noted by historians in 


1 Rot. Scot. i. 91. * Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-1313, p. $83. ® Rot. Scot. i. 91. 

* Baldwin de Maners was with Robert de Tibetot, Payn’s father, in Gascony in 
1294 and was one of his executors; he was with Payn in Scotland in 1303 (Bémont, 
Réles gascons, iii. 2779; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 381; Cal. Chancery Warrants, 
p- 172). His arms are clearly derived from those of Tibetot; as this was the case in 
an earlier generation there was probably an ancient tie of kinship (St. George’s Roll, 
Archaeologia, xxxix (1863), 438). 

’ With Tibetot in 1306 (Exchequer (K.R.) Accts. 13/7). Are his arms, argent a 
bend engrailed sable, meant to be half of Maners’s, argent a saltire engrailed sable? 

* 1294 George de Thorp was with John de Thorp who was in the service of Robert 
de Tibetot, and 1306, 1307, 1311, and perhaps 1303, he was with Payn (C67/16 m. 2; 
C71/4 m. 5; Exchequer (K.R.) Accts. 14/15; Réles gascons, iii. 2774, 2866; Cal. Chancery 
Warrants, p. 196). 

7 1294 with Robert de Tibetot in Gascony; with Payn in 1303 and 1306 (C67/15 
m. 11, 12; C67/16 m. 8; Cal. Chancery Warrants, p. 172; Réles gascons, iii. 2776). 

® C67/15 m. 4; C67/x6 m. 3; C71/3 m. 5; Rot. Scot. i. 89; Cal. Chancery Warrants, 
p. 354. See note 16, p. 75 above. 

*C71/4 m. 11; Exchequer (K.R.) Accts. 15/6; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1313-1317, pp. 
$73, 672; If17-If21, P. 45; 1321-1324, p. 186. See note 5, p. 75 above. 
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discussing the raising of indentured forces later in the fourteenth 
century for the French wars, and a study of the protections leaves 
the impression that it is also true of the forces raised for the Scottish 
wars under the first two Edwards. If men of the military class 
frequently changed their leaders for service in war how much less 
likely are we to find any consistency in their engagement for a few 
days tourneying. To support our thesis the most we can expect 
in the majority of cases is to show that there was some occasion 
not far removed in time from 1309 when the knight we are concerned 
with showed the same preference in his choice of a lord as at 
Dunstable. The cases quoted above, while far from covering all 
the knights on the roll, are too numerous to be the result of chance. 

To show that the names on the first two-thirds of the roll 
include groups dependant on a magnate is one thing; to show 
that they are wholly arranged in this way and that all this part of the 
roll consists of retinues is another. Complete certainty cannot 
be achieved since it is impossible to account for every name, even 
within one group. One approach to the problem is to take each 
group apparently forming a retinue and note the last names that 
can be linked with the person who seems to be the leader. Assuming 
the names in each retinue will follow one another in a continuous 
sequence this will show the farthest provable extension of the retinue. 
The results (taking into account the extra names and shields of 
MS. 2nd. G3) are shown below: 


Presumed size of Last names to be con- 
Presumed leader retinue nected with the leader 
Earl of Gloucester Nos. 2 to 22 and one 20 and 22 directly, 21 
(1) additional name giving twenty- _ indirectly. 


two knights in all. 
Earl of Hereford Nos. 24 to 30 and one 29. 


(23) additional shield following 30, 
giving eight knights. 
John de Ferrers Nos. 32 to 36 giving 33. 
(31) five knights 
Earl of Warwick Nos. 38 to 46 and one 43 directly, 45 indirect- 
(37) additional name, giving ten ly by his shield. 
knights. 
Robert de Clifford 3 Nos. 48 to 54, giving 54. 
(47) seven knights. 
William le Latimer Nos. 56 to6o0and one 58 and 6o. 
(55) additional name, coming after 


60, giving six knights. 
Hugh le Despenser Nos. 62 to 7oandone = 7o. 
(61) additional shield, giving ten 
knights. 


1 It is tempting to suggest that no. 46 (Andrew de Harclay) should follow rather than 
precede Robert de Clifford (47). 
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Presumed size of Last names to be con- 
Precamed leater retinue nected with the leader 
William le Mareschal Nos. 71 and 72. 71 and 72. 
73, but should be 
(71) 
Bartholomew de Nos. 75 to 84 and one 79 and 82. 


Badlesmere (74) additional name, giving 
eleven knights. 
John de Somery ! Nos. 86 to 91, and also 88 directly, 91 indirect- 


perhaps three blank shields ly by his shield. 
following 91, giving nine 
knights. 
Earl of Lancaster Nos. 93 to116and one ——107 and 109. 
(92) additional shield, giving 


twentyfive knights. 
Nicholas de Seagrave Nos. 118 to 126, giving 124; and 125 and 126 
(117) nine knights. connected by kinship. 
Earl Warenne (127) Nos. 128to1g0oandone 137 and 139. 
additional shield, giving 
fourteen knights. 


Payn de Tibetot Nos. 142 to1soandone 149 and 150. 
(141) additional shield giving ten 
knights. 
Earl of Arundel Nos. 152 to 164and one 159 and 160 directly, 
(151) additional name, giving 162 indirectly. 163 
fourteen knights. and 164 probably 
connected with each 
other.” 


Only in a minority of cases is there a noticeable absence of direct 
proof that the tail of each group is linked to its leader. If there are 
gaps in the network of retinues, they are only small gaps at the end 
of each group, and the beginnings of the groups are defined for us 
by the names of the leaders, who are themselves singled out as such 


1 This group is less easy to define than some of the others. John de Somery is 
presumably the baronial Somery, summoned to parliament from 1308, though his shield 
has three instead of the two lions usually attributed to him (¢.g. in the Parliamentary 
Roll, see Nicholas, Ro// of arms of Ed. II, p. 5). The variant is found elsewhere (Segar’s 
Roll, Genealogist, iv. $7, no. 132) so it is not asimple mistake. Ralph Basset of Drayton 
(86) comes first after Somery; there had been a marriage alliance between the families 
in an earlier generation, and there is a little evidence of association in this (1313 license 
for John de Somery to grant land to Ralph Basset, Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1313-1317, p. 33). 
The two were both royalists in 1321-2 (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1321-1324, pp. 39, 81). Robert 
de Rocheford (88) went overseas with John de Somery in 1313 (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 
1307-1313, p. 582) and the arms of John de Vaus of Worcestershire (91) combine 
those of the Vaus family of Norfolk with the lions of Somery (cf. William de Vaus (30), 
and Nicholas, Ro// of arms of Ed. II, pp. 47, 74). 

? A connection between William fitz William (163) and William Deyncourt (164) 
(the William Waincourt of the roll, see Nicholas, Ro// of arms of Ed. I, p. 62), seems 
likely as the former subsequently married Isabel Deyncourt as his second wife, and 
William fitz William and William Deyncourt were both together in the service of 
Edmund Deyncourt in 1295, J. G. Edwards, Cal. Ancient Correspondence concerning 
Wales, p. 154. 
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not only by their rank but by the very existence of the evidence for 
connections between them and other knights. It is also relevant 
to note that the retinues suggested above include one of twenty-five 
knights, three of ten and one of five, and two cases where leader and 
followers together make fifteen knights and two where they similarly 
make ten; and if we disregard the additions of MS. znd. G3 we 
still have one group of a leader and five, and one of a leader and 
ten, besides four cases where leader and followers jointly are ten 
and one where they are twenty-five in number. Taking these facts 
together with the direct reference to retinues in MS. 2nd. G3, it 
is hard to resist the conclusion that all the names in this section of 
the roll are arranged under the retinues of leaders along the lines 
of the scheme above. 

If we accept this hypothesis, the historical interest of the 
Dunstable roll is much increased. In each group there are a number 
of knights whose associations with their leader does not easily 
emerge from available evidence, and may never be capable of explan- 
ation. To have a record of these is valuable, even if they are not 
of any deep social or political significance, but merely casual 
connections based on a common desire for sport. The passion- 
ately exciting and dangerous game of the tournament was so much 
in the minds of the younger members of the governing class at this 
period that any light thrown on their behaviour there is worth 
having. We can notice for instance several young men of the 
highest birth serving apparently as simple knights. Theobald de 
Verdon the younger (24), who was in a few weeks to succeed to his 
father’s lands, appears under the earl of Hereford;! Thomas de 
Vere (112) son and heir of the earl of Oxford had joined the earl 
of Lancaster; John de Mowbray (130) in possession of his barony 
since 1306 had preferred the service of the earl Warenne.? We can 
also trace the presence of the knights of magnates absent from 
Dunstable, who had taken temporary service for the occasion. 
This practice is specifically referred to in one of the few surviving 
contemporary indentures of retainership, by which John Darcy 
was retained to serve the earl of Pembroke in peace and war. It 
was agreed that in peacetime, when tournaments were being held, 
John could go with whatever lord he wished unless the earl required 
him to stay, when he would get as much as the other lord had offered. 
John Darcy was being retained only as valet but his promotion to 
knight was envisaged in the indenture, and in fact soon took place, 
and no doubt the same arrangement would still hold good.? We 

1 Cal. Fine Rolls, 1307-1319, pp. 48, 49. ‘The Theobald at the tournament bore no 


difference on his arms, but the“father was old and had been ailing; it must have been 
the son who was present. 


* Given seizin of his lands and knighted in 1306, Complete Peerage, ix. 377. 
* Ancient Deeds, A. 11547 (29 November 1309). He later undertook to assume 
knighthood by Easter, 1310 (Ancient Deeds, A. 6404). There were two John Darcies, 
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can for instance trace knights of the earl of Lincoln, of whom Edmund 
Talbot (111) is a clear example. He served the earl in war, was 
enfeoffed by him, and was one of his stewards; moreover his shield 
(argent, three lions purpure) recalled that of the earl (or, a lion 
purpure).2 Others associated with the earl were Maurice le Brun ? 
(81), Adam de Huddleston * (132), and Robert de Shirland * (143). 
All four found different lords at the tournament. On the other 
hand three usually connected with Robert de Mohaut (who 
himself had gone on a pilgrimage to Spain) *® put themselves in a 
body under Bartholomew de Baddlesmere.* Specially worthy of 
notice are the knights of the royal household or those connected 
with Gaveston, the two being difficult to disentangle. Robert 
Darcy (2) a cadet of the Lincolnshire baronial family may stand as an 
example. Mentioned in October 1309 as a king’s bachelor by 
December of that year he must have been in the service of Gaveston 
for he then received a grant of land from him in fee and the following 
August was with him in Scotland. With Gaveston’s exile he seems 
to have returned to the household for the ‘ Second Ordinances ’ 
of November 1311 demand his removal therefrom. He was, 
however, still there in 1313, but probably left the household soon 
after to reappear in political life in 1322 as a royalist partisan in his 
own district of Lincolnshire.” At Dunstable he differenced the 
family arms by enclosing them in a black indented border, but in 
1322 he had changed the border to vair covered with golden eagles, 
a clear allusion to the arms of Gaveston which would be still more 
striking if we could venture to emend the veer eglette dor of the 
manuscript to vert eglette dor.® In contrast John de Haustede (80) 
at Dunstable borrowed Gaveston’s eagles bearing argent on a 
bend vert three eagles or, but later reverted to a version of the 
known as the uncle (= no. 104 of the Dunstable roll, and hence already a knight by 
June 1309) and the nephew (the Pembroke retainer). 


1 C67/16 m. 3, 13; Cal. I.P.M. vi. 637; Cal. Ing. Mise. ii. 724. The printed roll 
shows his lions as gules, but the manuscripts as purple; see Nicholas, Ro// of arms of 
Ed. II, p. 88, and note 10 p. 75 above. 

* 1300 a knight of the earl, and with him in 1306 and 1307 (C67/16 m. 3, 13; Cal. 
Close Rolls, 1296-1302, p. 370). 


* Witnessed the earl’s charter in 1292 and with him 1306 and 1307 (Ca/. Charter Rolls, 
ii. 412; C67/16 m. 3, 13). 

* With the earl 1291, 1305, 1306, 1307 (C67/16 m. 3, 11; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1281-1292, 
P- 434; 1301-1307, p. 380). 

5 Protection March 1309 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-1313, p. 105). 

* Roger de Bilney (75), Richard de Foliot (76), and John de Bracebridge (77) see 
Gough, Scotland in 1298, p. 34; Cal. Chancery Warrants, p. 51; C 67/15 m. 12; C 71/4 
m. 6, 12). 

"Cal. Chancery Warrants, pp. 301, 322; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 13071-3173, pp. 209, $55; 
1321-1324, pp. 69, 76, 97; Chroms. Ed. I and Ed. Il, i. 200. He is not on the extensive 
lists of knights receiving robes from the king in 1314 and 1315 (Exchequer (K.R.) 
Accts. 377/1, 378/6). 

* Boroughbridge Roll (Par/. Writs, ii, Appendix, 199), Brit. Mus., Egerton 2850. 
Gaveston bore vert, six eagles or (Nicholas, Ro// of arms of Ed. II, p. 1), but his seal 
shows only three (Planche, Pursuivant of Arms (1859), p. 91). 
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family arms which had been shown at Dunstable by his elder brother 
Robert (82). Sons of Robert de Haustede the seneschal of the 
household of Edward of Carnarvon when prince of Wales, and the 
younger at least being brought up there as a valet, these two had an 
intimate relation with the king and Gaveston alike. Other knights 
of Gaveston present were William de Vaus * (30), Edmund Bacon * 
(49), Warin de Lisle * (57), Robert de Kendal * (67) and John de la 
Beche * (115), while John de Weston’ (36) and William de Mon- 
tague § (68) can be noted as royal knights. A certain bias may be 
seen in the choice of lords made by these ten. Two each had at- 
tached themselves to Despenser, Baddlesmere, and the earl of Here- 
ford, and one each to Clifford, Latimer and the earl of Gloucester, 
royalist in sympathy or neutral at this date, as against one with the 
earl of Lancaster. 

Turning to the knights of the ‘Commune’ we find again a 
considerable range of social importance among the names given, 
from the obscure figure of Roger de Rocheford (235) at the end to 
Robert de Tony (165), the baron who heads the list. They included 
Roger Mortimer le filz (son of Roger Mortimer of Chirk), Thomas 


1 Hilda Johnstone, Lesters of Edward prince of Wales, 1304-5 (Roxburghe Club), 
pp. xviii, 49, 68, 70, 139. See Parl. Writs, ii, Appendix, 198 for John de Haustede’s 
reversion to the family coat. 

2 Gaveston’s attorney and involved with him in a homicide, keeper of the castle of 
Knaresborough, parcel of the earldom of Cornwall, in 1311 and probably as early as 
1308 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-1313, pp. 397, 277; Cal. Fine Rolls, 1307-1319, 118; Cal. 
Chancery Warrants, p. 275). 

* In Gaveston’s service 1310, life grant from the king June 1308 at Bristol, a signi- 
ficant time and place, turned into a grant in fee October 1309; keeper of Wallingford 
castle and honour in 1311; knight of the royal household, 1311-12 (C71/4 m. 13; 
Nero C VIII, fo. 92; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-1313, 82, 187; Cal. Fine Rolls, 1307-1319, 
118, 136). 

* Witnessed charter of Gaveston 1308; 1310, and 1311 with him in Scotland 
(Cal. Close Rolls, 1307-1313, 65; C71/4 m. 13; Cal. Chancery Warrants, p. 345). 

5 Knight of Gaveston in 1306 and 1309, his attorney 1311, life grant from the 
king June 1308, later expanded into a grant in fee, a royal knight 1311-12 (Exchequer 
(K.R.) Accts. 13/7; C71/3 m. 6; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-1313, 397, 79, 133; Nero C 
VIII, fos. 92, 94). 

® With Gaveston 1310, royal knight 1311-15 (Ca/. Close Rolls, 1307-1313, p. 85; 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-1313, p. 580; Exchequer (K.R.) Accts., 378/6; C71/4 m. 13; 
Nero C VIII, fos. 91, 94). Shown on the printed roll as John de Laleche, and without 
the martlet sable he bore as a difference; the manuscripts show the martlet and give 
the name as Beache, Leche or Vache (Laud 649, Tanner 226, Harl. 6137; ¢f. Nicholas, 
A roll of arms of Ed. II, p. 27). William de Vaux, Edmund Bacon, and John de la 
Beche all attracted unfavourable notice in the ‘ Second Ordinances ’. 

7 The son: valet in the household of Edward of Carnarvon 1300-6, a royal knight 
1311-13 (Cal. Chancery Warrants, p. 355; Nero C VIII, fos. 91, 94; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1307-13135 P. $75)- 

§ Royal knight from 1311 at least (Nero C VIII, fos. 92, 94; Cal. Chancery Warrants, 
PP- 428, 437, 442). 

* He had a protection for a journey to Spain to fight the Saracens on 3 June 1309, 
so the tournament must have been intended to be one of his last public engagements 
before starting. He was dead by 28 November this year (Ca/. Chancery Warrants, 
p. 287; Cal. Fine Rolls, 1307-1319, p. $2). 

1 Serving under his father in 1306 and 1310 (C67/16 m. 5; C 71/4 m. 13). 
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Botetourt eldest son of the prominent banneret John Botetourt, 
Ralf de Camoys (208), normally a follower of the Despensers, 
perhaps on this occasion unwilling to serve under the son,? Robert 
fitz Ralf (210), eldest son of Ralf fitz William of Grimthorp, Edmund 
de Cornwall (211), of royal but bastard descent, Richard de Berming- 
ham (213), the Irish magnate, and Thomas le Latimer (232), here separ- 
ated from the other two of his kin. Applying the test of the sort of 
evidence used above there seem to be no signs in the larger part of 
this section of the roll of ties of lordship or kinship between adjacent 
names (apart from the conjunction of William and Thomas Bote- 
tourt). The conception of the ‘ Commune’ as a body of individuals 
coming to the tournament on their own seems to be borne out. But 
there are signs that this is not so among the first twenty-one names 
of the ‘Commune’. It cannot be coincidence that the third name 
away from Robert de Tony (165) is that of Walter Haket (168) 
who in this very month was preparing to accompany Robert to 
Spain.? William de Cray (169) is only divided by one name (that 
of Walter Haket) from Gilbert Peche (167) in whose service he was 
in 1307 and with whom he was associated under the earl of Glou- 
cester in 1310.3 This might be merely a case of two prominent 
knights each with a companion. However a larger group seems 
fairly clearly marked. The four consecutive names of Amaury de 
la Zouch 4 (183), John de la Riviere § (184), Walter Gacelyn (185) and 
John Gacelyn * (186) have a common factor in a connection with 
the earl of Pembroke.’ These may of course have been together 
ut socii without a leader but if we look a little higher up the roll our 
eye is caught by the brothers William and John de Hastings (180 
and 181). Sons of the John de Hastings who died in 1313 by his 
wife Isabel sister of the earl of Pembroke they combined in different 

1 Valet of Hugh le Despenser in 1298, with him in 1303, 1305, 1306, 1307, 1308, and 
1313 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1301-1307, p. 382; 1301-1313, p. $82; C67/15 m. 14; C67/16 
m. 2, 11; C71/3 m. 14). 

? Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-1313, p. 117. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-1313, p. 9; C71/4 m. 10. 

* With the earl of Pembroke 1313 to 1315, and 1321 his lieutenant in the custody 
of Rockingham castle (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1313-1317, p. $81; 1317-1321, p. 104; C 71/6 
m. 5; Exchequer (K.R.) Accts. 15/6; Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-1323, p. 302). 

5 With Pembroke in 1303, 1304, 1309, 1311, 1313, 1314, 1315, and his attorney in 
1307 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1301-1307, p. 261; 1307-1313, pp. 3, 107, 581; Cal. Chancery 
Warrants, p. 186; Exchequer (K.R.) Accts. 15/6; C67/15 m. 4; C71/5 m. 4; C71/6 m. 5). 

* Both with the earl in 1298, and one or both in 1303, 1311, 1314 and later (Gough, 
Scotland in 1298, p.,36; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1317-1321, p. $91; 1321-1324, p. 186; C67/15 
m. 7; C71/5 m. 4; C71/6 m. 5). 

7 He was one of the leaders of the embassy to the pope starting in March 1309, and 
was in Avignon on 15 May, reaching England again by August. His absence from 
Dunstable is easily explicable, as is that of the earl of Richmond who was on the same 
mission. The earls of Lincoln and Oxford were aged, so the earls gathered at Dun- 
stable represented all who were available. It is a difficulty that John de la Riviere 
was going with the earl in March, and yet was able to be present at the tournament. 


But he may not have gone after all, or may have been sent home early with despatches 
(Foedera (1818), 11. i. 68, 72, 87; Cal. Close Rolls, 1307-1313, 226). 
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ways their father’s arms with those of Valence. During their 
father’s lifetime they served under him, but when John de Hastings 
succeeded to his father he served with the earl and was one of his 
executors.! It seems not unlikely that they should make up a 
retinue from the Pembroke knights with perhaps John de St. John 
of Lageham (182). We may also suspect that the succession of 
names from John de Willington (174) to Thomas de Berkley (178) 
is not accidental. Two at least of the group had connections with 
the head of the Berkleys (Thomas de Gornay, 175, and William de 
Wautone, 176) and Thomas de Berkley was one of the cadets of the 
family. We can perhaps conjecture that in the absence of their 
natural leader these knights were following the banneret John de 
Willington, together with John le Warre (177) the eldest son of 
Roger le Warre.? 

Though the evidence is less clear-cut than for the earlier part 
of the roll we do seem to have a strong possibility that this first 
part of the ‘Commune’ is made up in the same way of groups 
led byalord. The likelihood that the ‘ Commune’ is of a composite 
nature is increased by the fact that most of the manuscripts suggest 
that the original roll had a division between numbers 186 (John 
Gacelyn) and 187 (Thomas de Verdon). Several here show a second 
heading De /a Commune, probably, like the first, displayed on a 
shield in the original; * one puts a small cross-line in the margin * 
and another an X to mark the same spot.’ This point is exactly 
that where we seem to lose trace of connected groups among the 
knights, and we have every reason to accept it as marking some real 
distinction in the mind of the compiler of the roll. But how to 
explain two headings for the Commune? A blunder in the original 
document, a corruption introduced in its transmission, are very 
possible, perhaps even probable. In this case the second heading 
seems to mark the spot where the retinues finally cease and is likely 
to be the true one, and the first an error. If so, however, the error 
seems to have become more conspicuous than the right heading, 
and a further examination of the structure of the roll as a whole very 
tentatively suggests another possible explanation. If the reference 
to the retinue of the earl of Lancaster is taken together with that 
to the Commune it seems to make a three-fold division and suggests 


1 C67/16 m. 2, 10; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-1313, p. 196; 1313-1317, p. 182; 1321-1324, 
p. 186; Cal. Fine Rolls, 1319-1327, p. 298. William was the elder, but died before his 
father. 

* Thomas de Gornay, William de Wauton, and a Thomas de Berkley were with 
Maurice de Berkley in 1303, and William de Wauton was again in 1320. In February 
1310 he was going to Sir John de Willington at Yate because of a discord between him 
and Sir Thomas de Berkley. John le Warre had served in Scotland in 1298 with 
Edmund and Henry de Willington as his socii (C67/15 m. 10; Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1317-1321, 
432; Cal. I.P.M. vii. 479; Gough, Scotland in 1298, p. 181.) 

® Harl. 2213, Harl. 6137, Laud 649, Add. 5848 (suppressed in the printed edition). 

* Harl. 6589. 5 Harl. 1068. 
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a partition of the whole force of tourneyers into (¢) A number of 
magnates and their followers; (b) The retinue of Lancaster; (¢) 
The Commune. It would follow from this that all the leaders of 
retinues in the second section were themselves in the pay of the 
earl of Lancaster, and this would involve Nicholas de Seagrave 
(117), the earl Warenne (127), Payn de Tibetot (141), and the earl 
of Arundel(151). Thelist of Lancastrian retainers mentioned above? 
shows that on some occasion Nicholas de Seagrave was retained to 
serve the earl with twenty men-at-arms and also the Earl Warenne 
with 80 soi autre conte. This phrase is analogous to such phrases as 
se altero milite, or se tertio milite,* referring to the service of a knight 
with one or two companions, and must imply that the earl Warenne 
was to bring another earl with him, and here Arundel is the most 
likely one to be intended. His marriage to Warenne’s sister was 
still a recent event in 1309, and only later did it become a source of 
friction between the two. A list of contingents of men-at-arms to 
be provided by about twenty earls and barons drawn up some time 
in the middle years of Edward II’s reign shows these two earls as 
jointly responsible for a force of 100; this is the only case where two 
magnates are providing a single body of men on the list and seems to 
confirm the suspected link between them.* The ten knights of 
Nicholas de Seagrave (including himself) at Dunstable is exactly 
half the men-at-arms he was to provide for the earl of Lancaster, 
and if we reckon all the names after the earl Warenne down to the 
beginning of the ‘Commune’ as brought by him we have forty, the 
same proportion of his eighty. This reading of the structure of the 
roll has the advantage of making sense of the order in which the 
names of the leaders are presented. Those in the first section, 
being without any inter-connections, are given in their natural order, 
earls before barons, John de Ferrers being a significant exception, 
but in the second section Nicholas de Seagrave follows the earl of 
Lancaster as attached directly to him, then the Earl Warenne’s force 
follows and similarly has Payn de Tibetot preceding the earl of 
Arundel as lower in rank and therefore more intimately associated 
to the immediate lord of them both.‘ We might expect that any 
large divisions of a crowd of knights collected for a tournament 
would be based on their allocation into parties to be pitted against 
each other in mock combat. This was not done haphazardly, and 
might well involve making a list of names, which in turn would 


1 Holmes, op. cit. pp. 140-1. Unfortunately MS. 2nd. G3 contains none of the 
headings that we have assumed mark the main divisions of the roll. 

* See, for instance, I. J. Sanders, Feudal Military Service in England, pp. 110-14. 

* Chancery Miscellanea, 2/23 (35). 

* Because of his position on the roll William fitz William (163) and his companion 
are shown above as linked with the earl of Arundel, but Warenne’s Yorkshire interests 
perhaps point to a direct connection with him. A William fitz William was in the 
retinue of Warenne in 1303 (C67/15 m. 4). 
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form an obvious basis for such a roll as ours. But it is hard to 
explain (outside the pages of Captain Marryat), why there should 
be three parties in conflict, or how they could do it, and we might 
suggest that the members of the ‘Commune’ were divided into 
two to equalize the numbers of the other two groups for a fight of 
one against the other. This would give us the equations: 


Earls and barons, 100 knights + the first half of the; ‘ Com- 
mune ’, 22 knights = 122. 


Lancaster’s force, 77 knights + the second half of the ‘ Com- 
mune ’, 50 knights = 127. 


If a few shields have been lost at the point where 2nd. G3 shows 
blank shields we might suppose the two sides to have been even 
more equally balanced. A possible parallel to this arrangement is 
hinted at by the account of Matthew Paris of a tournament at Brack- 
ley in 1249.2 Beside the divisions of the competitors into two sides, 
English against aliens, we have a reference to ‘ milites universitatis 
regni qui se volunt bachelarios appellari ’, who recall the‘ Commune’ 
of Dunstable. In this case the bachelors seem to have been aligned 
against the aliens without being divided, but it is possible to see 
them as a social grouping distinct from any division for combat. 

No full discussion is possible of the political significance, if any, 
of the Dunstable tournament until the political situation of the 
early years of Edward II’s reign, more complex than historians have 
been disposed to admit, is better known. We know that at this 
particular moment the king was on his way to welcome Gaveston 
back from exile, and we may presume had already reconciled the 
more amenable magnates to the idea of his return. We are told that 
the Earl Warenne was not won over until afterwards,® which perhaps 
agrees with his presence here in the Lancastrian retinue. Payn de 
Tibetot also had reasons for associating with the opposition. 
Son of one of Edward I’s most prominent baronial familiares he 
began the new reign in royal favour, receiving in August 1307 the 
important post of Justice of the Forest south of the Trent in place of 
Hugh le Despenser the elder. He seems to have failed the king in 
the first crisis over Gaveston for in March 1308 he lost his justiceship 
which was returned to Despenser. A reconciliation with the king 
probably followed the general settlement of the parliament of 


1 It was one of the tasks of the diseurs or umpires to divide up the participants at a 
tournament for the general conflict, see M. Delbouille, Le tournoi de Chauvency (Université 
de Liége, Bibliotheque de la fac. de phil. et lettres, fasc. 49, 1932), ll. 2728-9, 2899-900, 
Et je los bien que nos praignons, Diseurs qui le tournoi partissent, Prenons diseur que 
loiaument, Partiront le tornoiement. Cf. also the Traictié de la forme et devis d’ung 
tournoy. (Le comte de Quatrebuches, Oeuvres complétes du roi René, ii. 24). 

® Chronica Majora (Rolls Series), v. 83. 

* If we can take it that the author of the Vita Edwardi Secundi is relating events 


here in chronological order (Chrons. Ed. I and Ed. I, ii. 161). Perhaps this is a rash 
deduction. 
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Stamford of August 1309 and is marked by his appointment in 
Octoberas Justice of Chester at the expense of Lancaster’s dependant, 
Robert de Holland.1 But between these dates we need not be 
surprised to find him in the company of the Earl Warenne in the 
service of Earl Thomas. It seems not unlikely that the tournament 
played some part in the shifting structure of English politics of 
this summer, but to try and discern it would be to indulge in mere 
guesswork. However the sight of a large cross-section of the 
governing class divided between the followers of the earl of 
Lancaster, the rest of the magnates, and a ‘third force’, the 
‘Commune ’, is in itself a not inapt comment on the politics of the 
whole reign. 


Royal Holloway College, London A. TOMKINSON 


APPENDIX 


MS. 2nd. G3 shows fourteen extra shields that do not appear in any other 
manuscript. Three are left blank, but the first of these is headed ‘ Sr 
John de S’, so it has been presumed that they stand for shields actually 
existing in the original of this manuscript, but in a condition too bad to be 
read. Six of the rest have no name, and in three cases the details of the 
shield can be seen to be incomplete. Taking them in order they are: 


Sir William Clinton, argent crusilly sable, on a chief azure two molets 
ot (follows No. 14). 

This differenced form of the arms of Clinton of Maxstoke is said 
to have been borne by the famous William de Clinton who became earl of 
Huntingdon in 1337, a younger brother of John de Clinton of Maxstoke 
(Dugdale, Warwickshire, 993, 1000; ¢f. Boroughbridge Roll (Par/y. 
Writs, 11. ii. Appendix, 200), where the Christian names of the two brothers 
seem to have been reversed). We cannot be dealing with this William as 
his elder brother was under age in 1316 (Ca/. I.P.M. v. 595). It is 
possible that an unrecorded younger son bore the same arms in the 
previous generation. 


Azure a chevron or (follows No. 30). 
This shield must belong to John Dabernon the father (Nicholas, 


Roll of arms of Edward II, p. 22). The son, bearing a label as a difference, 
appears among the Commune (No. 217). 


Sir John Beauchamp, gules crusilly or, a fess or (follows No. 40). 
Another John de Beauchamp (of Holt, gules billetty or, a fess or) 
follows this shield, and all manuscripts note he is ‘ du conte de Warwicke ’. 
The John of MS. 2nd. G3 is bearing the normal Beauchamp arms identical 
with those used by the earl of Warwick at the tournament. No doubt 
it is not unlikely that a small difference has been lost in transmission of 
the roll, but it is difficult to point to one of the several John de Beauchamps 


1 Cal. Fine Rolls, 1307-1319, p. 1; ibid. p. 19; ibid. p. 50. 
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of this period who could lay claim to any variant of the earl’s arms. Such 
a person may have existed (e.g. the history of Beauchamp of Holt is not 
well known and there may be room for another John there; a compara- 
tively distant relative of the earl might assume a coat close to his while 
in his service), but we cannot help thinking of the earl’s second son John, 
a figure of note under Edward III but not yet born in 1309. This last 
John used the family arms in an engrailed border in 1333, but later seems to 
have reduced the difference to a molet on the fess (Second Dunstable Roll, 
Coll. Top. et Gen., iv. 394; Powell’s Roll, Religquary, n.s. iii (1889), 234). 


Sir Edward Beaulylie, lozengy argent and sable, a chevron (follows 
No. 60). 

This knight cannot be identified in any of the obvious sources of the 
period. His shield could be a development of that of Stephen de 
Britmereston of Brigmerston (in Milston, Wilts.), who bore argent seven 
lozenges sable (Nicholas, Ro// of arms of Edward II, p. 16). In 1310 
Stephen and George de Britmereston were remaindermen in a settlement 
of land on William de Lilebone (de Insula Bona), of Milton Lilbourne, 
Wilts., probably because in 1286 an earlier Stephen de Britmereston had 
married the mother of William de Lilebone (Wilts. Arch. Soe., Records 
Branch, i. 77; Cal. I.P.M. v. 113). Walter de Lilebone of about 1285 
bore party per pale argent and sable, a chevron counter-coloured, which 
would explain the chevron, and in 1318 William de Lilebone sold his 
land to Henry le Tyes (56), which provides a link of sorts with another 
member of the same group on the Dunstable Roll (Charles’s Roll, 
Archaeologia, vol. 39, p. 416; Cal. Ing. Mise. ii. 811, 827). Beaulylie 
might be a corrupt and inverted form of Lilebone, but no Edward seems 
to occur in the family. 


A bend azure in a border engrailed (follows No. 68). 
This shield cannot be identified. 


Sir Moris Barkley, gules crusilly argent, a chevron argent (follows No. 80). 
The arms are correct for Maurice de Berkley, who succeeded to his 
father in 1321. In 1300 he was using a label ‘ porce que ses peres vivoit ’, 
but the Parliamentary Roll agrees with ours in showing him without it 
by about 1310 (Nicholas, The siege of Carlaverock, 1828, p. 58; Nicholas, 
Roll of arms of Edward II, p. 5). He usually appears as a banneret 
and from 1308 was summoned to parliament, so it is surprising to find 
him detached from the usual Berkley retainers, who turn up among 


the ‘Commune’, and as an individual, apparently, in the service of 
Baddlesmere. 


Party per pale and per fess indented, azure and or (follows No. 108). 

This shield is that of Ralph Perot of Essex and Cambs. (Nicholas, 
Roll of arms of Edward II, p. 33; ef. Charles’s Roll, Archaeologia, vol. 39, 
p- 415). His presence in the earl of Lancaster’s following is probably 
related to that of his fellow-countryman Richard de Perrers (109), of 
Herts. and Cambs., as the two rather stand out among the mainly northern 
Lancastrian knights. The Cambridgeshire manors of the two families 
were within eight miles of each other. 
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Gules a bend ermine (follows No. 130). 


In all probability this shield belongs to one of the Rye family of Gos- 
berton and Swarby (Lincs.). John de Rye (died 1280), and his grandson 
John (died 1334), both show a shield with a bend ermine on their seals 
(Birch, Cat. of Seals in the British Museum, Nos. 13181 and 13182). William 
de Rye (54) of Yorks. bore gules a bend ermine with a label or at the 
tournament and elsewhere (Nicholas, Ro// of arms of Edward II, p. 57; 
and Nativity Roll, Rediguary, xv. (1874-5), 228). This looks like the 
coat of a cadet branch, and helps to establish the tinctures of the coat on 
the Rye seals. Ranulf de Rye was head of the family in 1309, but must 
then have. been about fifty, so perhaps it was his son at Dunstable. 


Azure a fess and three scallops in chief or, in a border or (follows No. 146). 
This shield has not been identified. 


Sir John Mounford, argent crusilly gules, a lion azure (follows No. 160). 

From his arms this is one of the Montforts of Somerset, and perhaps 
the John de Montfort pardoned in 1313 as an adherent of the earl of 
Lancaster (Nicholas, Ro// of arms of Edward II, p. 17; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1313-1317, Pp. 23). The main line of the family in this period is repre- 
sented by Henry de Montfort, died 1304, and his son Reginald, who came 
of age in 1312, and was alive in 1346 (Ca/. I.P.M. iv. 226; v. 419; Cal. 
Close Rolls, 1307-1313, Pp. 492; 1346-1349, p. 156). In 1285 a junior 
branch of the family held from the elder line a half knight’s fee at Nunney 
in Somerset, and in 1333 a John de Montfort presented to the church of 
Nunney (Feudal Aids, iv. 277; Somerset Record Society, vol. 9, p. 131). 
He or his father is probably the knight intended here. 


Party saltire-wise sable and or, three annulets in chief (follows No. 188). 
This shield has not been identified. 


Taken together, then, the additional material provided by MS. 2nd. 
G3 must leave us a little uncertain how far it can be accepted as part of the 
original roll. Some of the discrepancies revealed suggest an attempt to 
improve one copy by interpolation of a few shields of a later generation, 
and in the two cases of the Clinton and Beauchamp shields discussed 
above, where the extra shield precedes or follows one of the same family, 
the desire to add further examples of the same family arms would provide 
a motive for the addition. On the other hand all the other manuscripts, 
although they only contain one John de Beauchamp, still feel the need to 
specify that he is ‘du conte de Warwicke ’, which seems to point to a 
descent from an original with two John de Beauchamps. It is possible 
to reconcile the facts by supposing that all the other manuscripts are des- 
cended from a version which left out what the copyist found difficult to 
read in his original, and that znd. G3 was taken from the same original, 
but represents a more conscientious attempt to record everything there. 
This would account for the missing names and tinctures in the extra 
shields, and perhaps the doubts concerning the well-known names of 
Berkley, Clinton, and Beauchamp are due to misreadings. In any case 
the references to retinues are not likely to be due to interpolations. 





The Frequency of General Eyres 


In 1924 Dr. Helen Cam contributed to this Review a note on the 
General Eyres of 1329-30 in which she called attention to reports 
of speeches made at the opening of those Eyres by the two presiding 
justices, Herle at Nottingham, Scrope at Northampton.? The chief 
interest of the speeches lies in their attempt to describe the policy 
behind the Eyres. Scrope’s speech has an additional interest, for it 
contains the statement that ‘ En temps des progenitours cesti Roy 
Eyres soleient estre de sept aunz en sept aunz par tut le Roialme ’. 
Miss Cam concluded that this passage was ‘ the source of Selden’s 
dictum to this effect in his Notes upon Hengham, “So seies Scrope 
in temps E. T11”’; but she added a note pointing out ‘ that Selden 
appends to this statement the reference fo. 143a, and that in Egerton 
MS. 2811 the note Ke/ 43a is written by a later hand in the margin 
opposite these words of Scrope. No manuscript that I have 
examined fits the reference.’ * 

“Kel 143a’ is, in fact, a reference to fo. 143a of the printed 
Reports (Relationes quorundam casuum . . .) of Robert Keilwey.® 
These reports cover 203 folios, and are made up as follows: fos. 
1a—102a; 12-13 and 17-24 Henry VII: fos. 1ozb-137a; Casus 
incerti temporis: fos. 137b-153a; Cases in Itinere in temps del 
tresmemorable Roy Edward le Tierce: fos. 153b—203b; 1-3, 
s-11 and 21 Henry VIII. The third section (fos. 137b—153a) 
consists of fifty-five notes and cases on Quo Warranto, followed 
by eight points of law headed ‘Quo Warranto Anno Sexto Ed. 
prim’. Cases 2 and 3, and probably 1, are from a Channel Islands 
Eyre.‘ All the remaining fifty-two cases and the eight points of 
law are in fact from Scrope’s Eyre at Northampton. 

It is clear that Selden was not referring to Scrope’s opening 
speech, which is not given in Keilwey, where fo. 143a falls in the 
middle of the case of the abbot of Peterborough (pl. 14).5 In the 
previous Eyre the abbot’s predecessor had initially claimed only 


1 Ante, xxxix. 241-52. I am much indebted to Miss Cam who looked at the 
Harvard Law MS. of the Northampton Eyre and wrote down her conclusions for me. 

2 Ibid. p. 243. 

* First published 1602; later editions 1633, 1688. The only difference between 
the editions is that in 1688 ‘ pertinent and close ’ cross-references to other printed law 
books and reports were added. For Robert Keilwey, see D.N.B., s.2., and A. W. B. 
Simpson, ‘Keilwey’s Reports temp. Henry VII and Henry VIII,’ in Law Quart. Rev., 1957, 

. 89-105. 
tne 2 and 3 both refer to Guernsey. Case 1 is about wreck, a popular subject 
of claim in Channel Island Eyres; see Placita de Quo Warranto, pp. 822-40. 

5 Ibid. pp. $51-7. Bodleian MS. Tanner 13 has not only the report (in Law French) 
at pp. 370-5, but also the list (in Latin) of privileges claimed by the Abbot, at 
pp. 367-9. 
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five hundreds, but in response to the Quo Warranto which had then 
issued against him he had claimed eight hundreds and had been 
received to plead. Aldeburgh, the king’s attorney, now contended 
that the justices of this present Eyre must do what those of the 
previous Eyre had failed to do, namely, seize the three excess 
hundreds into the king’s hand. Scrope replied that the abbot might 
have shown by record that his reply in the last Eyre was successful 
but this he had not done; moreover, this franchise was to have 
jurisdiction over the king’s subjects, and it was the king’s business 
to know and to see how his people were governed: for this cause 
he had his Eyre every seven years, to learn who had franchises. 
This was the speech to which Selden was referring. 

Mr. Ralph Rogers lists seventeen manuscript Reports, or 
fragments of Reports, of this Northampton Eyre;! twelve of these 
contain reports of Quo Warranto Pleas. I have looked at five; 
namely, Bodleian MSS. Tanner 13(Ot), Rawlinson C. 187(Os), and 
Bodley 364(Ob); British Museum MSS. Egerton 2811(Bh) and 
Additional 5924(Bc).? This is not the place to discuss the relation- 
ship between the different manuscripts * nor between the manuscripts 
and the printed reports. My impression on short acquaintance 
is that ‘ Keilwey ’ is not copied verbatim from any contemporary 
manuscript of the Eyre, but is a sixteenth-century rephrasing of 
such a manuscript designed to bring out the salient points at issue 
in the cases. 

Below are printed Scrope’s speech: A., as it appears in Keilwey; 
B., as it is given in Ot, collated with the other three English manu- 
scripts (it is not in Bc), and Harvard Law MS. 3 (Ha). 


A. Keilwey’s Reports, fo. 143a. 


Scrope . . . dautre part cest fraunchise est pur aver jurisdiction, et 
rule del people le Roy, et il appent al Roy principalment de regarder 
ceo, et pur ceo cause le Roy duist aver son eire chescun 7 ans pur 
veier coment people sont demesne, et que ad franchises, et que nemy, 


le Roy ne poist este auterment asserten sinon par claime de partie 
ou pet presentment. 


B. Ot, collated with Bh, Os, Ob and Ha: punctuation has been added. 


Scrope . . . Dalterpart fraunchise‘ est proprement daver jurisdiccion sur 
le pople le Roi, et il apend al Roi asaver ® et * vere coment son pople 
est mene,’ et ceo est la cause pur gei le Roi deit aver ses * Justices 
errauntz® de vij #® auntz en vij auntz '! pur vere ge son pople seit 


1 Ralph V. Rogers, ‘ The John Rylands Library Manuscript of the Eyre of North- 
ampton, 3 Edward II1’, Jobn Rylands Library Bulletin, vol. 34, pp. 388-431. 

* The short references to the manuscripts are those used by Rogers, op. cit. 

* Rogers, op cit. p. 396, n. 6, has a long note on this point as it affects the Quo 


Warranto cases. It can only be accepted with considerable qualifications as to detail. 
He does not mention Keilwey. 


“cele fraunchise-Bh, Os, Ob, Ha. 5 assigner-Ha. 5-8 om _-Os, 
? demene-Bh, Ob, Ha; amene-Os. 8 soun eyre-Bh, Os, Ob, Ha. 
10-11 yiij aunz en aunz-Os. 
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mene adreit; et le Roi ne put estre apris gi ad fraunchise si noun par ! 
cleime de partie ou par? presentment: donques si*® fraunchise ne 
seit pas clame ne presente par qei le Roi seit oste, gil ne pusse vere 
coment son pople est mene,‘ la partie et les presentors sunt punis- 
sables par lei. 


Exeter College, Oxford G. D. G. HALi 


1 om.-Os. 2 de-Os, Ha; om.-Ob. * demene-Bh. 





Reviews of Books 


Pyrrbos. By Pierre Lévéque. (Bibliotheque des Ecoles Frangaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome, Fasc. 185. Paris: de Boccard, 1957.) 


Pyrruus, with his dynamic and restless character and a reputation for 
chivalry which goes back to Ennius, if not farther, has always had a 
natural attraction for the romantic historian. Quite recently J. Perret 
gave us a Pyrrhus subject to moods of ‘ visionary illumination ’, inspired 
by a descent from Achilles, and the begetter of the myth of the 1) ojar 
origins of Rome—a thesis rendered stillborn by the discovery of a group 
of fifth-century votive statuettes from Veii representing Anchises and 
Aeneas ; and J. Gagé has elaborated a curious saga in which Pyrchus is 
the tool of a Dodona planning to build up a vast religious sphere in 
southern Italy. Against this kind of mysticism Dr. Lévéque is in healthy 
reaction. His study of Pyrrhus is sensible and down to earth. He works 
along traditional lines, first establishing a reasonable view of the sources. 
The evidence is all set out. Modern views are discussed at length and 
with independence; he is not afraid to take up a position even in the 
most exposed sector of the field—for instance in the hot mélée which 
still encompasses the origin of Roman coinage (he clings to 269 as the 
date of the Romano-Campanian issues, against Mattingly). 

Tarn, as is well known, had little patience with Pyrrhus, a general 
without a policy, and one moreover whose battles lacked all finesse. 
Dr. Lévéque sets out to combat this view. His Pyrrhus is ‘ un politique 
avant méme d’étre un homme de guerre’ (p. 532), a king who only 
changed his fundamental aims once, in 272, when he conceived his plan 
for a western Greek empire. The famous anecdote of the conversation 
with Cineas is pressed into service to show that from the first Pyrrhus 
planned to go on to Sicily and even Africa. Dr. Lévéque gives good 
reasons for rejecting the attribution of this story to Dionysius ; but, as 
Tarn noted (Antigonos Gonatas 235), its Cynic affiliations can be traced, 
and one would hesitate to regard it as reliable evidence deriving from 
the eye-witness Proxenus. In fact, when he comes to trace the motives 
behind Pyrrhus’s various moves, Dr. Lévéque admits the importance of 
the particular offers which he received ; and in the light of this it is hard 
to accept the dominant réle which he assigns to the Roman war through- 
out the whole of Pyrrhus’s subsequent career. When he crosses to 
Sicily, it is to get new resources to renew the war with Rome (p. 421) ; 
and if as ‘ visionnaire et politique a la fois’ (p. 489) he is drawn towards 
Africa, it is perforce to Italy he returns. When after Beneventum he 
crosses to Epirus it is, Zonaras records (and Dr. Lévéque accepts his 
evidence), in order to return again to Italy. The conquest of Macedon 
(though in the Cineas anecdote it represents the climax of all the cam- 
paigning) is now designed to furnish the resources which had been lost 
in the Sicilian set-back. The Spartan expedition is an integral part of 
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the war with Gonatas ; and the final assault on Argos is an attempt to 
obtain winter quarters providentially offered. From here (had he lived) 
back to Sparta, from Sparta against Gonatas, from Macedon back to 
Italy and the resumption of the war against Rome—all with the nursery 
logic of the house that Jack built. But it fails to convince. Nor does 
it fit the character of the ‘ passioné impétueux ’ whose every step is taken 
in response to some outside incentive or invitation, and who on page 668 
is so excellently likened to a financier whose ever wider field of operations 
and constantly bigger stakes culminate in inevitable bankruptcy. 
Consequently, to at least one reader, Dr. Lévéque’s general inter- 
pretation of Pyrrhus appears to be over-consistent and over-kind. This 
is not to say that his case is not well argued; indeed he scores several 
valid points againts the communis opinio. Certainly his book contains 
detailed discussion which cannot be neglected by anyone working on 
the early third century. Here only a few observations can be offered. 
Dr. Lévéque seems right in accepting Nilsson’s view of the constitutional 
development of Epirus from the Aoinon of the Molossi to the symmachia 
of the Epirotes; but it does not necessarily follow that Pyrrhus was 
therefore ‘ king of the Epirotes ’, since Nilsson’s restoration of SGDI 
1347 is by no means certain (see now the alternative suggestion by 
P. R. Franke, A/t-Epirus und das Kénigtum der Molosser, 1955, 60, who 
would date this inscription to the Epirote republic). For the death of 
Ptolemy Ceraunus Dr. Lévéque (p. 286) takes February 279 as assured; 
I fear this date is still umanchored between July 280 and May 279 (see 
my Commentary on Polybius, i (1957), 50-1). For the chronology of 
Pyrrhus’s first year in Italy it is worth noting that Dr. Lévéque proposes 
(and argues convincingly for) yet another version of these much debated 
embassies, v#z. Fabricius’s mission and Cineas’s first embassy to Rome 
after Heraclea, followed by Cineas’s second embassy after Ausculum. 
An enlightening table on page 370 records all eight arrangements hitherto 
proposed for these events. For the site of the last battle in Italy Dr. 
Lévéque tries to reconcile the contradictions in the sources in favour of 
Beneventum by the assumption that the campi Arusini were near that 
town and not in Lucania (p. 519). Concerning the elephants which 
cluster around the name and career of Pyrrhus Dr. Lévéque has much 
of interest; it is a pity that he did not know of Sir William Gowers’s 
demonstration of Polybius’s accuracy when he said that the Indian 
elephant was larger than the African elephant used with the Punic armies 
. 296). 
_ > book is well-produced and misprints and errors are few; one 
odd one occurs on page 318 where the author approves a remark of De 
Sanctis, which dates Hannibal’s invasion ninety years after that of 
Pyrrhus. Dr. Lévéque has given us all the technical elaboration of the 
competent thése. Special problems, like that of Pyrrhus’s family or his 
coinage, are fully treated in appendices, there are adequate indices, maps, 
and plates, and a full bibliography. In the face of all this a remaining 
doubt is perhaps uncharitable; but is it really desirable that a mono- 
graph of this kind should extend to 735 pages? 


University of Liverpool F. W. WaALBANK 
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The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church. “Edited by F. L. Cross. 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1957.) 


Tuis is one of those rare volumes which in a few weeks takes its place 
as a work of reference so valuable that it merits the term ‘ indispensable ’. 
During two thousand years the Christian Church has acquired an immense 
pattern of spiritual possessions, its prayers and liturgies, its theologies, 
its encounters with history and their memorial in writing, and not least 
the lives of its leaders and its saints. This great Christian language is 
admirably epitomized in this work which begins with Aaron and ends 
with Zwingli, which touches innumerable themes, the famous and world 
shaking and the detailed and the obscure. The standard of scholarship is 
high, and on the whole the anonymity which shrouds the individual 
authors(the distinguished team is announced at the beginning) is justified. 
There is a surprisingly adequate amount of space given to the Bible and 
the Apocrypha, and a generous amount of liturgical explanation (of 
great usefulness to the unexpert layman). The work is rather naturally 
weighted on the side of Anglican church history and is more satisfactory 
in relation to Catholic rather than Protestant history. Not that it is in any 
sense partisan, but that the Protestant and especially the English Non- 
conformist could easily make a case of some dozens of striking omissions, 
as against some rather odd inclusions. The Editor justifiably claims that 
the ‘ Dictionary will put the student of church history in possession of a 
larger body of bibliographical material than any work of similar compass ’. 
In some cases, Luther for example, the bibliography is much better and 
much more up to date than the article which precedes it. These book 
lists make it a work of very great usefulness to students of almost any 
period of church history, as a guide to further reading. On the whole the 
best articles are those of middle length, for the longer atricles sometimes 
are one sided, and indeed often susceptible of the charge of party spleen, 
I am sure the number of mistakes and inaccuracies must be wonderfully 
small, but some are to be expected. There are in fact some wild and 
inaccurate statements about many of the Protestant Reformers, about 
Bucer, Occolampadius, Thomas Miintzer and some of the radicals. 
There is the astonishing judgment that Charles Wesley was ‘ more 
balanced and livelier than his brother’, the only possible explanation 
indeed being the naive addition which follows, ‘ Charles Wesley remained 
faithful to the C. of E.”. Room has been found for an astonishing number 
of modern subjects and theologians for the Synod of Barmen (1934), 
for Karl Barth (the best short appreciation of Barth in the English 
language) and for Martin Niemoller and Bishop Berggrav, among 
modern Protestants. 

Those who turn first to the dictionary for further guidance about 
the subjects with which they are familiar will find that the volume 
is still more illuminating about areas of history less known to them. 
There is an abundance of reference to the practices and beliefs of 
Orthodoxy and of the Roman Church. It goes without saying that 
philosophical and theological subjects suffer most from the limitations 
of space—not much can be said of the doctrine of the Trinity or of Sin 
in a column and a half, but here as elsewhere the argument is lucid and 
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compressed, and once again the bibliography comes to the rescue. 
The chief councils, the lives of the popes, the main modern papal en- 
cyclicals, illuminate the Catholic tradition in its history. Liturgical 
matters range from the description of High Mass to particular points of 
ritual and vestments, and to the most obscure features of the ecclesiastical 
year throughout Christian history. All in all, there is very little for any- 
body to grumble at either in the inclusions or the omissions, and his- 
torians and theologians must be heartily grateful for a tool of the highest 
value, which will save an immense amount of ecclesiastical chores. 


University of Manchester E. G. Rupp 


Convegno di scienze morali storiche e filologiche, 27 maggio-1° giugno 1956. Tema : 
Oriente ed occidente nel medio evo. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 
Fondazione Alessandro Volta, Atti dei convegni, 12. Rome, 1957). 

THe volume contains the proceedings of a conference in which the 
subject set for discussion was ‘ East and West in the Middle Ages’. 
The various reports prepared by different scholars do not, however, 
cover systematically all aspects of the problem, but deal with a number 
of somewhat arbitrarily assorted subjects; some of the reports, valuable 
as they are, have little to do with the central theme. The volume is 
rich in substance and most orientalists and medievalists will find things 
which are of interest to them. Your reviewer cannot, however, hide 
his prejudice against the way in which many such proceedings—the 
present one included—are published. The custom is gaining ground 
of printing full Hansards of such conferences, with all the official rhetoric 
—admittedly mercifully short in the present case—of opening and closing 
speeches, and the full records of the discussion. Obviously, a great part 
of contributions to such discussions consists of obiter dicta, but one cannot 
do much even with valuable observations, when expressed in the form 
of oral remarks. However, as the present volume is not a bad offender, 
we need not insist on this grievance. 

Under the general heading ‘ Religion’, the first subdivision is en- 
titled ‘ Christian and Islamic mysticism’ ; the two papers devoted to 
the subject are rather inconclusive. L. Massignon’s contribution (in 
French) consists of some miscellaneous remarks plus irrelevant ex- 
patiations on certain personal theological ideas, rather than of a systematic 
exposition of the subject ; while F. Gabrieli’s paper (in Italian) gives a 
lucid sketch of the development of Arabic and Persian mystical poetry, 
but does not deal with East-West relations atall. The second subdivision 
is : ‘ Manicheism and Gnosticism in the Middle Ages ’—a title which, 
as we shall presently see, is not fortunately chosen. We have here two 
excellent reports on the present state of the study of Catharism and the 
heresies which preceded it in the West. H.-Ch. Puech’s paper (in 
French) on ‘ Medieval Catharism and Bogomilism’ is a most useful 
review of the evidence which proves the existence of relations between 
Catharism in the West and the Bogomil heresy in the Balkans, while 
R. Morghen (writing in Italian), though admitting the Oriental connec- 
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tions of Catharism itself, argues for the spontaneous growth of the 
eleventh century heresies preceding that of the Cathars. Both authors 
are, however, against assuming connections between the medieval 
heresies and Manicheism or Gnosticism. H. Corbin (writing in French) 
endeavours to show direct relations between ancient Gnosticism and 
the doctrines of the Islamic Isma‘ili movement. I find the arguments 
unconvincing; it is characteristic that the word ‘ Neoplatonism’ does 
not occur once throughout the paper, though many of the ideas for 
which Gnostic antecedents are claimed are of undoubtedly Neoplatonic 
origin. J. Richard offers some remarks (in French) on the mission of 
Rabban Sawma to Europe and the union of the churches. 

In the section on law, C. Cahen’s excellent paper (in French) on 
feudalism and political institutions in the Latin Orient gives a foretaste 
of his forthcoming book : Awsftour des Croisades: points de vue d’Orient et 
d’Occident. }. Schacht surveys (in French) the work done on the influence 
of Roman-Byzantine on Islamic law, and of Islamic on Western law. 

The third section is entitled ‘Economic History’. G. Luzzatto 
sketches (in Italian) the economic relations between East and West from 
the tenth to the fifteenth century. T. Bertelé evaluates (in Italian) the 
important numismatic information derived from the ledger of Giacomo 
Badoer, a Venetian merchant who lived at Constantinople on the eve of 
the Turkish conquest. The document has been recently published and 
the paper is the resumé of a chapter of the second, forthcoming volume 
of the edition, which will contain a number of studies, written by a 
team of scholars, on the various aspects of the document. J. E. Tracy 
Philipps’s contribution (in English) bears the title of ‘ Medieval East- 
West Relations : the Economic and the Ecological’ and includes some 
doubtful and far-fetched remarks. 

The next section is on ‘ Literary History’. E. Cerulli’s paper ‘ Dante 
and Islam ’ (in Italian) reviews the problem and adds a few details to the 
documentation assembled in his book Libro della Scala e la questione delle 
fonti arabo-spagnole della Divina Commedia. E. Garcia Gomez and A, 
Roncaglia write (in Spanish and Italian respectively) on Hispano-Arabic 
poetry and the rise of Romance lyric, mainly in the light of the recently 
discovered Mozarabic verses. This is, of course, not the place to enter 
into a discussion of these authors’ views. R. Ettinghausen’s excel- 
lent study (in English) ‘ Persian Ascension miniatures of the fourteenth 
century’ is only distantly connected with East-West relations. J. M®. 
Mill4s-Vallicrosa summarizes (in Spanish) his former studics on the 
earliest Latin translations of Arabic scientific works made in Spain. 

The fifth section deals with ‘ Persia, Armenia and Georgia in the 
history of medieval civilisation’. (This sub-title describes the subject- 
matter of the section better than its somewhat surprising title itself : 
‘History of Civilisation’.) A. Pagliaro offers a sketch (in Italian) of 
Sassanian civilization, V. Minorsky (in French) of the history of Persia 
in Islamic times. G. Garitte’s paper (in French) on Georgia deals mainly 
with two literary problems : it reviews the reactions to the thesis accord- 
ing to which the author of the Pseudo-Dionysian writings was Peter the 
Iberian (a thesis which does not seem to be acceptable) and the con- 
troversy about the authorship of the Greek version of the legend of 
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Barlaam and Josaphat. (Recently new evidence has been brought for- 
ward by D. M. Lang, in an article in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, vol. xx (1957), pp. 389 ff., and in the introduction to 
his translation of the Georgian version : The Wisdom of Balahbvar, London 
1957 ; Lang supports the view according to which the Greek version 
has been translated from the Georgian.) 


All Souls College, Oxford S. M. STERN 


Medieval Cartularies of Great Britain. .A short catalogue. By G. R. C. 
Davis. (London: Longmans, 1958.) 


A GuIpE to the places of deposit of monastic and other cartularies has 
long been needed, and the volume now issued has been in preparation 
since 1938, when it was provisionally accepted for future publication by 
the Royal Historical Society. Meanwhile, we have had to rely mainly 
on the volume of instructions issued to contributors to the Victoria 
County History by H. A. Doubleday and William Page about fifty years 
ago. Dr. Davis’s work fulfils, and indeed exceeds, our expectations 
and the liberality of the trustees of the Leverhulme Research Awards in 
financing his considerable travelling expenses is amply justified by its 
results. The book is concise and comprehensive, not too big to carry 
about, and sold at a price likely to be within the reach of most historical 
students. The arrangement is alphabetical, in three separate lists of 
English and Scottish religious houses and of private owners of property. 
The cartularies and other similar materials are given approximately 
in order of date in each article. Each has its reference number to which 
the indexes point. Each manuscript is described in detail, with its 
history of former owners and references to the books, including the 
Monasticon, in which the whole or parts of its contents are printed. The 
date of foundation of each religious house, so far as yet known, is given 
at the head of each article. Separate indexes are given of (1) Corporate 
and (2) Private owners of manuscripts and (3) Former owners. The 
study of these arouses many interesting questions. For instance, 
what is the probability that many new cartularies may be found? (The 
best of the Reading cartularies, Egerton MS. 3031, was found in the eight- 
eenth century in a bricked up chamber at Shinfield.) What has become 
of the many cartularies listed as ‘untraced’? Misdescription may 
account for some of them, but a good many even of the Phillipps MSS. 
seem to have disappeared recently. Are there many volumes relating to 
British houses in libraries abroad, such as the Lewisham cartulary at 
Ghent, or that of Loders, which was destroyed among the departmental 
archives at Saint-Lo? On the whole, it does not seem likely that future 
years will call for any major additions to or corrections of Dr. Davis’s 
catalogue. How much too we owe to former owners, Cotton, Arch- 
bishop Parker, Bishop Moore, the omnivorous Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
and such minor characters as Peter Le Neve and ‘ honest Tom Martin 
of Palgrave’! Dr. Davis’s acknowledgements testify to the interest 
of living medievalists and the help they have given him in his task. No 
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doubt there are points where improvements may be suggested, for 
instance it would have been useful to include under Tynemouth a reference 
to Cotton MS. Tiberius E. vi, which is catalogued in its proper place 
under Saint Albans. But there can be no room for anything but rejoicing 
in the completion of such a valuable help to research. 


London CHARLES JOHNSON 


English Church Plate, 97-1830. By Cuartes Oman. (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1957.) 


Mr. Oman began to write this book thirteen years ago; and the expertise 
behind it represents thirty years and more of experience. It is the first 
book to be entirely devoted to the subject; its aim is not merely to produce 
a catalogue raisonnée, but ‘to describe the part which church plate has 
played in the national life’, and that aim is brilliantly attained. 

England is less rich in Dark Age chalices than France; the country 
was evangelized later and more thoroughly over-run by pagan Northmen. 
Yet the Trewhiddle chalice—Mr Oman’s first plate—survives to remind 
us that even in the ninth century the English church had its sacred vessels 
of the altar. The Romanesque craftsmen inherited a distinguished 
tradition of goldsmiths’ work in the service of the Church, though Mr. 
Oman stresses the fact that the importance of the monastic goldsmiths 
has been grossly exaggerated. The few monastic craftsmen seem all to 
have been professionals who took vows in later life. 

Down to the end of the thirteenth century, however, patronage 
of the goldsmith’s craft as a whole remained mainly in ecclesiastical hands, 
as the documents of such abbeys as St. Albans and Ely amply prove. 
Their abbots, and the bishops of the richer cathedrals, seem usually 
to have bought their church plate from the great goldsmiths of the 
capital, most often to special order, though the simpler needs of the 
parish churches were more often met by the gift of patron or incumbent 
through purchase from the stock of a goldsmith in the nearest big town. 

With the fourteenth century both the records and the surviving 
examples grow more abundant, though Mr. Oman notes a sharp decline 
in monastic patronage and a falling off even in the commissions from the 
cathedrals. The recession was made up to some extent by meeting the 
needs of the newly-founded collegiate churches and the newly-rich guild 
churches in the trading towns. Mr. Oman considers that the institution 
of hall-marking at the beginning of the century was a consequence of the 
growing importance of the casual and uninstructed customer, who needed 
protection; but many ecclesiastical pieces, specially ordered, were never 
hall-marked. 

The English inventories of church plate run from the end of the 
eleventh century, and list incredible riches. Even in 1093 the abbey of 
Ely (that twenty-five years before had had to sell plate to pay a fine) 
had twenty-six silver chalices, one of gold, three chalice reeds, twenty- 
seven crosses, four books in bindings of precious materials, eight small 
reliquaries, twelve shrines, and six images covered with plates of silver, 
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as well as three portable altars, two retables and four altar frontals 
adorned with gold or silver, and candlesticks, cruets, and a ewer and 
basin for ablutions in gilt metal. Mr. Oman gives a most interesting 
account of how the ‘trésors’ of English churches were kept in the 
Middle Ages, and analyses the riches of those of Canterbury in 1315, 
Winchester at the Dissolution, and St. Paul’s and Exeter at three separate 
dates. He continues with the study of typical collegiate inventories—St. 
George’s, Windsor, Fotheringhay and King’s College, Cambridge—of 
the parish churches of Norfolk in 1368, and of three London churches. 
He further studies the inventories of typical private chapels, the richest 
being naturally royal. Henry VIII kept for his own use very little of the 
abbey plate he confiscated, except for the images, for which he clearly had 
an un-Protestant liking: by 1550 he had nine of gold and sixty-eight of 
silver. 

Mr. Oman’s fourth chapter is devoted to the study of the security of 
church plate in medieval times, a subject that hitherto had been overlooked. 
He continues with separate studies of Mass plate, altar plate, and other 
kinds of ecclesiastical work in gold and silver. His analysis of the forms 
of the medieval chalice may be of interest chiefly to experts, but will 
remain of value as a logical classification. His account of medieval 
church plate ends with a study of the melancholy contrast between the 
King as donor and as spoiler. 

The first pieces of church plate made specifically for Protestant use 
date from 1548. Mr. Oman succeeds in tracing the interaction of ‘ the 
sentimental, utilitarian and economic forces’ which called such plate 
into being and influenced its design. He goes on to consider the plate 
of the cathedrals, churches and private chapels in the post-Reformation 
centuries, plate which produces such surprises as Lancelot Andrews’ 
influence on its iconography, and Bishop Cosin’s plate from France. 
The chapter on security in post-Reformation times is specially to be 
commended to the attention of deans and archdeacons. 

The book ends with an admirable and completely new study of the 
plate of the Catholic recusants in England. The use of pre-Reformation 
chalices, often acquired sub rosa, solved the problem of their private 
chapels for a time; and then, when in the seventeenth century their 
needs could not so be met, the recusants seem to have found no difficulty 
in discovering goldsmiths of the Anglican profession to meet their 
requirements. After 1688, indeed, it appears that any recusant squire 
could get a first rate London goldsmith (though not usually one of 
Huguenot descent) to make him the chalice or censer he needed. Indeed, 
Mr. Oman finds that since such orders were outside the usual run, they 
were regarded as an artistic challenge, and were met with an unusually 
high standard of accomplishment. 

To pretend to write a critical review of such a book as Mr. Oman’s 
would be impertinence; a compte-rendu is all that can be attempted. 
I hope, however, that I have succeeded in showing how learned, how 
sound, and how original it is, and in indicating its importance not only 
to art-historians and ecclesiologists but to all who are interested in the 
history of Christianity in England. 

London Joan Evans 
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The Pursuit of the Millenium. A history of popular religious and social movements 
in Europe from the eleventh to the sixteenth century. By NORMAN Conn. 
(London: Secker & Warburg, 1957.) 


A LEARNED and readable book with a thesis is a pleasant event. Mr. 
Cohn tells an extraordinary story. He describes and analyses the various 
forms taken by ‘ revolutionary chiliasm’ in ‘an area extending from 
northern France through the Low Countries to Germany and Bohemia ’; 
* England has contributed a couple of brief episodes’. His introduction 
traces the idea of the millennium pursued by his social revolutionaries to 
Jewish and early Christian apocalyptic. Then he follows them in their 
quest from Tanchelm and Eudes de l’Etoile to the burning of the last 
militant Anabaptist messiah, Jan Willemsen, at Cléves in 1580. An 
appendix on the English Ranters carries us up to the mid-seventeenth 
century: the Ranters provide late evidence for the working of the Free 
Spirit, cultivated by many earlier sectaries. The movements are skilfully 
presented. Mr. Cohn has combined an analytical with a historical 
approach, so as to bring out recurrent motifs, such as the sleeping saviour 
king and the ‘ élite of self-immolating redeemers ’, while allowing his 
tale to work up to its climax through the Taborites to the German 
Peasant’s Revolt and the siege of Minster. By a process of definition 
and comparison he reaches the conclusion that men have used the same 
type of eschatological phantasy as an incentive to the same type of action 
in similar circumstances. Poverty and oppression were not responsible in 
themselves. The peasantry, unless uprooted from their customary 
way of life, normally showed realism and hard-headedness in the conduct 
of their risings. When catastrophe struck the dispossessed or immigrant 
and the urban poor, especially in overpopulated regions, then it was that 
hysteria took hold. The programme of such movements would involve 
preparation for a millenium, conceived as an era of peace and plenty, 
freedom and equality for the chosen. It would come to pass through 
supernatural agencies, but could be helped on by human effort to defeat 
the powers of darkness. The latter appeared to be embodied in tem- 
poral and spiritual rulers, oppressors of the poor, and in foreigners, 
always a focus of hatred. Only an inspired religious leader could hope 
to receive divine aid in overcoming Satan; hence the number of popular 
prophets and the many pretenders who were believed to be returned 
hero-kings, annointed and crowned. Some of their manifestoes and 
actions are so bloodthirsty as to sicken the modern reader; but, fanaticism 
apart, the disturbers were only turning a violent society the other way 
up. The quietist group of heretics met little better treatment in the 
long run. 

Digesting monographs and original sources of widely different types 
and periods into a synthesis is perhaps the hardest task that a historian 
can set himself, and the most rewarding. Mr. Cohn has tried to make 
allowance for the fact that his evidence comes mainly from persons who 
were threatened by and hostile to the revolutionaries; but I think he 
might sometimes be more critical. William of Newburgh, who gives 
‘the fullest account ’ of the Breton leader, Eudes de l’Etiole, was writing 
some fifty years later in Yorkshire. Even so, a more careful study would 
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actually have strengthened his case in the chapter on ‘the Emperor 
Frederick as messiah’. An established ruler, presenting himself as a new 
messiah and successor of Christ, hardly fits into the picture of popular 
hysterics. There is no need to make it fit. Frederick Il’s rhetors 
worded his propaganda in a bombastic, biblical style. A contemporary 
professor of rhetoric would compare himself to the Saviour and his 
city to Bethlehem in an opening lecture, just as an example of the tricks 
he offered to teach. Political propaganda has to be read in the light 
of the current idiom (see N. Rubinstein, ‘ Political Rhetoric in the 
Imperial Chancery during the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries ’, 
Medium Aevum, xiv, 1945). Similarly recent studies of Joachim of Fiore 
have shown that the abbot meant to be orthodox and was often interpreted 
in that sense. His followers pressed his speculations further than he had 
ever intended (see for instance M. Reeves, ‘ The Liber Figurarum of 
Joachim of Fiore’, Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies ii, 1950, 74-8). 
Messianic and apocalyptic ideas, in fact, heated up only as they filtered down 
to less important circles. The English Peasant’s Revolt presents a real 
problem to Mr. Cohn. The rebels of 1381 ought to have sought a millen- 
ium, like their opposite numbers on the continent, because they included 
popular preachers and townsmen in their ranks: ‘ it may be tentatively 
suggested that chiliastic expectations may have lain behind several of the 
more surprising by-products of the revolt: the burning of the palace of 
the Savoy and the destruction of all its treasures by Londoners who would 
take nothing whatsoever for themselves; the more obviously impractic- 
able of the demands presented to the king at Smithfield; perhaps also 
Jack Straw’s admission (always assuming that he really made it) that in 
the end the magnates and all the clergy save some of the mendicants 
were to have been killed off’. This is unconvincing. It has been pointed 
out that the burning of treasure prevented the rebels from deserting, 
each man with his loot; the demands, whether moderate or extreme, 
add up to a coherent programme; the leaders seem to have been violently 
anti-clerical, but not heretical. Why not admit that England owed its 
immunity from chiliastic movements to its predominantly rural character, 
and that the leaders of the revolt at least were hard-headed peasants ? 
The Book of a Hundred Chapters, written by an anonymous revolutionary of 
the Upper Rhine in the early sixteenth century, does, on the contrary, 
oddly enough, suggest a comparison with historical myth in seventeenth- 
century England, which the author has missed. This horrifying Book 
anticipates National Socialism in its insistence on the messianic réle of 
the German people and on their destiny to subdue all others. It starts 
from a view of history: ‘in the remote past the Germans had in reality 
“lived together like brothers on the earth”, holding all things in 
common. The destruction of that happy order had been the work first 
of the Romans and then of the Church of Rome. It was the Roman and 
Canon Law which had introduced the distinction between Mine and Thine 
and which had thereby undermined the sentiment of fraternity and opened 
the way to envy and hate.” The Book of a Hundred Chapters calls upon the 
Germans to restore their imaginary past. This is a German nationalist 
counterpart to the myth of ‘the Norman Yoke’, imposed on free and 
equal Anglo-Saxons. The English myth played an important part in 
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controversy in the seventeenth century and may have been developing 
earlier (see Christopher Hill, ‘ The Norman Yoke’ in Democracy and the 
Labour Movement, ed. John Savile, London, 1954). The Taborites, as 
Mr. Cohn explains, also drew inspiration from the picture of a ‘long- 
lost, blissful community’ of Czechs, supposed to have existed before 
German colonists introduced the wickedness of town life to Bohemia. 
The Promised Land of God’s chosen lay in the past as well as in the 
future. 

The central thesis of The Pursuit of the Millenium is stimulating and 
debatable. The author thinks that his enquiry throws ‘ considerable light 
on the sociology and psychology of totalitarian movements in their 
revolutionary heyday’. Here he finds it unnecessary ‘to distinguish 
overmuch between . . . Communism on the one hand and German 
National Socialism on the other’. In ‘ the civilization, often but incor- 
rectly called Western, which is at present flourishing—admittedly with 
considerable local variations—from Britain to New Zealand and from the 
United States to Scandinavia . . . history has been coming more and 
more to be seen as an immensely complex process of change which is 
largely unpredictable and even fortuitous and which nevertheless human 
beings can at certain times and in certain respects direct in such fashions 
as to enlarge the scope of human living and reduce the burden of human 
suffering.’ Revolutionary chiliasm, in contrast, ‘has been presupposed 
and invoked alike by the medieval movements described in the present 
study and by the great totalitarian movements of our own day’. While 
admitting that the ‘ naive and explicit supernaturalism’ of the earlier 
movements ‘has been replaced by an orientation which is secular and 
which moreover claims to be scientific’, he thinks the resemblances 
more important than the differences. Yet the historian of ideas may 
well find that the most interesting point about the millenium is that its 
content and the method of pursuing it have changed so much. The 
revolutionaries described in this study prepared for their millenium by 
going on crusade, by scourging themselves and by founding religious 
fraternities, either quietist or militant. Their efforts to ‘ restore’ the 
equality and communism of the Golden Age concentrated on giving and 
taking. ‘The Taborite revolutionaries were so preoccupied with common 
ownership that they altogether ignored the need to produce.’ Abiezer 
Coppe, the Ranter, tells of his inner conflict: he could not bring himself 
to give more than sixpence to a beggar; but at last he threw down all his 
money, ‘ being filled with trembling, joy and amazement, feeling the 
sparkles of great glory arising from these ashes’. The subjective element 
predominates. ‘The other side of course is mainly robbery and massacre 
of the rich. The medieval revolutionaries had no chance to be anything 
but destructive. The communist emphasis has been on planning and 
making. Some of the resemblances, on the other hand, are too general 
to be significant. All parties tend to personify their enemies as bogeys. 
Finally Mr. Cohn tentatively interprets revolutionary chiliasm in terms 
of ‘ individual psychology’ transferred to groups. But this is imprinting 
another pattern on history and proposing another pursuit to humanity; 
substitute ‘ social adjustment ’ for ‘ the millenium ’. 


St, Hilda’s College, Oxford Beryt SMALLEY 
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A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to A.D. 1y00. Vol. i, 
Ato E. By A. B. Empen. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957.) 


Tuis is the first of three volumes which are to be issued at approximately 
twelve-monthly intervals and which, when completed, will contain 
more than 15,000 names, each with biographical notes and reference to 
sources. These references are given against each statement and not, as 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, clustered together at the end of 
the articles. The present volume holds 5,120 biographical notices, and 
is issued with an introduction of forty-three pages, in which the compiler 
describes the purpose, method and materials of his work, together with 
a twelve-page list of abbreviations which serve also as a general biblio- 
graphy. Much more bibliographical material will be found under the 
individual entries. 

Mr. Emden explains the criterion that he has employed in deciding 
which names to include in the Register, and this problem of selection 
has been not the least difficult of his arduous tasks. Apart, of course, 
from all those men whom the sources describe unequivocally as masters 
or scholars at Oxford during the period, there are included the chief 
lay officers of the University, the bedels, and, from the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the High Stewards and their deputies. Incumbents of 
Oxford city churches and chaplains of chantries, as far as they can be 
found, have been included, whether they were known academics or not, 
since they were associated with the life of the University and enjoyed its 
privileges. An appendix will contain the names of certain privilegiati 
concerned with the production and selling of books. There remain 
numbers of men whom the records designate magister, and here the 
difficulty is to know whether or not they belonged at any stage of their 
careers to the stadium at Oxford. In some cases, as, for instance, that of 
fifteenth-century magistri who are. not included in the Cambridge Grace 
Books, and therefore might have gone to Oxford (or elsewhere), Mr. 
Emden has been rigorous in excluding the doubtful (p. xvii); in the case 
of fourteenth-century Scottish clerks with passports to study ‘ at Oxford” 
or ‘ at Oxford or Cambridge’, he has adopted a msus Jaxus, even though 
doubt remains whether they in fact availed themselves of the licences 
they held (pp. xli-xlii). One might wish that he had been less strict about 
the earliest magistri of all, for they are relatively few, but his criteria are 
clearly published. An important point is shown up by the specially 
full New College records, namely, that there were large numbers of 
medieval undergraduates who never gained a degree and who passed 
from Oxford into secular or clerical work unidentifiable with the Uni- 
versity, even though they must have owed to it something of their 
individual formation. 

Mr. Emden is the last person to claim completeness for the Register, 
knowing better than any the lack of surviving matriculae, of college 
lists of admissions, even of lists of fellows (with a few exceptions, sparse 
and late). Such a Register as this is a modern, not a medieval, conception 
and hence a historical artifact the structure of which requires explanation 
for the benefit of its users. This too Mr. Emden provides with precision 
and economy, paying general tribute to the great collection of the 
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Oxford Historical Society, upon which the foundations of the work were 
laid during the war, and commenting particularly upon the different 
kinds of historical source which have been useful in identifying members 
of the University (pp. xix-xliii). A review is a proper place to echo the 
compiler’s request for addenda and corrigenda, for which a place can be 
made in the two subsequent volumes. 

Each biographical notice is composed according to a set scheme. 
In the fullest kind of entry, where the information exists, the surname and 
its variant spellings is followed by date of birth, place of origin and 
parentage; then come the academical details, such as licences to study, 
membership of colleges or halls, degrees gained, offices held; then the 
ecclesiastical information, ordination, benefices, and so on; this is suc- 
ceeded by other biographical information, which sometimes occupies a 
great proportion of the entry; then comes a paragraph for particulars 
of authorship; notices of death, burial and benefactions are grouped 
together; and finally is given, where possible, a record of books owned 
by the individual in question and, if they are still preserved, where they 
are now. Many of the entries consist of only one or two facts, but others, 
like those for Cardinal Beaufort or Duns Scotus are very prolonged and 
amount to systematic revisions of the D.N.B. Biographical notes are 
also given of namesakes who were not at Oxford, in order to distinguish 
them in detail. 

The declared aim of the Register is to ascertain ‘ as fully as possible 
who had been members of the University prior to 1500, and what part 
they had taken in the life of their times’. The first part of this aim is 
now on the verge of completion, the second is an interesting project 
which, so the introduction hints, the compiler hopes in some measure to 
attempt. Already we are in Mr. Emden’s debt, in particular for his 
book on An Oxford Hall in Medieval Times (1927) and for the glossa 
ordinaria on part of Rashdall’s great essay (1936). He has contributed 
magnificently to the history of university organization. The strictly 
intellectual history of the University forms a distinct specialism. And 
now perhaps there gleams behind the phrases of this introduction the 
modern ideal of historical understanding through mass biography, for 
‘it is only a survey of all ascertainable members of the University for 
the medieval period that can furnish adequate means of assessing the 
significance of the contribution made by the University during the three 
and a half centuries when it won fame as the chief educational institution 
in Britain, and one of the foremost in all Christendom ’ (p. xiii). Certain- 
ly, Mr. Emden elsewhere makes more precise the questions he would 
like to answer: ‘to dilate upon the provenance of English scholars at 
Oxford, . . . upon their distribution among faculties, their age at 
entry, their means of subsistence at the University, the duration of their 
studies, their contribution to learning, the variety and importance of 
their careers after leaving the University’ (p. xliii), but it is most 
difficult to say how much even of this, let alone so vast a notion as 
‘the significance of the University’s contribution’, can be drawn from 
the Register in itself as an instrument de travail. Some generalities 
may doubtless be worked out on the lines of this brief analysis of the 
letter D: 
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Numbers at Oxford in the twelfth century 3 
9 a »» thirteenth _,, 58 
% ¥ , fourteenth ,, 184 
» » fifteenth! ,, 356 
a“ » of unknown date 


Of whom: 


members of religious orders 

known authors of books or scholastic manuscripts 
known composers of music 

men achieving worldly eminence ? 


But even a rather casual attempt like this to make an analysis suffices 
to warn one of multiform gaps and anomalies. It is relatively easy to 
collect graduates of worldly eminence, relatively hard to be sure of authors. 
Or, in a more trivial way, the number of men at Oxford before the mid- 
fourteenth century under the letter D is unduly swollen by names 
beginning ‘de la’, which became markedly less common thereafter. 
And always one works in the silence of those that have left no memorial. 
To attempt analysis of the Register as a whole would be an even more 
laborious demonstration of uncertainties, simply because the Register 
must in the nature of things be incomplete in many ways. 

It seems then that most general concepts will still have to be 
sought inductively, a task enormously aided, but not transformed, 
by the making of this fine Register. Everywhere the variety of human 
type and endeavour among medieval Oxford men is evident, but it 
is not analysable. The great contribution of the Welsh may readily be 
inferred (e.g. Caunton), the existence of ruffians among the Dominicans 
(David, Dolfyn), of contemplative graduates (Dygon), of successful and 
very secular laymen (Dudley), and so forth. 

Larger ideals than academic piefas and the wish to produce a valuable 
work of refereace did not perhaps disturb the immediate forerunners 
in this field of scholarly work, like J. and J. A. Venn, whose Alumni 
Cantabrigienses appeared in the 1920s, or Joseph Foster, whose Alumni 
Oxonienses in eight volumes covering the period 1500 to 1886 was published 
between 1887 and 1892. These authors grumbled somewhat in their 
prefaces: Foster that his drudgery brought so little profit or distinction, 
the Venns, that their task was much harder than Foster’s. Mr. Emden 
(or his publishers), though never complaining, might feel with Foster 
that ‘the labour and expense were indefensible on commercial principles ’, 
for the price of this Register is astoundingly high, but equally may one 
adopt the words of Foster’s reviewer (Notes and Queries, 5 January 1889), 
praising the importance of the author’s achievement and declaring 


‘that what reward or recompense a public or private recognition can 
afford is his right’. 


Bedford College, London F. R. H. Du Bouray 


1 Including those traceable only in the early years of the sixteenth century. 
? Le. prelates, royal officers, royal clerks, but not mere canons and prebendaries. 
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Curia Regis Rolls of the Reign of Henry III: 9-10 Henry III. (London: 
H.M.S.O., 1957.) 


Tuis is volume xii of the Curia Regis Rolls, and contains pleas before 
the justices of the Bench for Hilary and Trinity Terms 9 Henry II; 
Michaelmas 9-10 Henry III; Hilary and Easter 10 Henry III. A single 
membrane from the omitted term Easter 9 Henry III was recovered 
recently, and will be printed in due course. A few cases from vacation 
business done by Martin de Pateshull are printed from Rolls 90 and 88 for 
Trinity 9 Henry III and Michaelmas 9-10 Henry III; these Rolls were 
made for Pateshull as senior justice, and they bear ‘ Bractonian ’ markings. 

The rolls are often difficult to read, and some miracles of transcription 
have been wrought by the editors. Exceptionally, no. 987 makes no 
sense because of the omission of fifteen words; the case was fully and 
correctly quoted by Bracton at fo. 85 of his Treatise. The existence of 
* Bractonian’ sidelining and superscription must often be matter of 
opinion, so faint are the signs, but nos. 726, 820 and 1172 which are not 
said to be marked seem to be so; they all appear in the Treatise. Identifi- 
cation in the text of cases which are in Bracton’s Note Book is complete 
but for one omission (no. 1859 is no. 1701 in the Note Book). The 
Index of Persons and Places is, unhappily, no better than that in volume 
xi. There are, for example, twenty-seven errors and omissions in the 
first 100 cases, and it is thus unsafe to use this Index as a method of tracing 
the progress of a case from term to term. Nor is the Index of Subjects 
above suspicion, for the list there given of cases in this volume which are 
in Bracton’s Note Book has three errors and eleven omissions. No 
indices of the length and complexity of those in this work can possibly 
be without fault, but thorough checking would surely remove most of 
these mistakes. 

The marked Rolls 90 and 88 present a striking contrast. Roll go 
(Trinity 9 Henry III) is marked by single sidelining and all the cases so 
marked and no others have gone into the Note Book (no. 489 is sidelined 
though not said to be). From this term the Treatise cites only one case, 
and this is in the Note Book. The cases in Roll 88 (Michaelmas 9-10 
Henry III) are marked by more elaborate sidelining with, as a rule, 
headings written above the cases so marked. Not fewer than fifty-four 
cases are marked in this way, but only twenty-four of these went into 
the Note Book, together with five unmarked cases. The Treatise cites 
twenty-two cases from this term.? Of these, six are marked and in the 
Note Book, one is unmarked but in the Note Book, six are marked but 
not in the Note Book, eight are neither marked nor in the Note Book. 
Whether this difference in Bracton’s treatment of the two rolls can be 
related in any way to the difference in methods of marking cannot yet 
be said, but a study of other rolls marked in a similar way might produce 

1 For a photograph of this Roll 88 with the markings see Selden Society Publications, 
$3, plate V. 


? Maitland, Bracton’s Note Book, i. 153-4, lists sixteen cases (two of them occur 
twice). From these should be subtracted the case at fo. 355 which is really Hilary 9 
Henry II]. There should be added the five cases listed sbid. i. 154, as Hilary 10 Henry III 
which are all Michaelmas 9-10 Henry III; also vol. xii no. 1055 which is cited at fo. 
141, and the case on dower at fo. 306 which is discussed below. 
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results. There is another interesting feature of Roll 88: against thirty- 
two of the cases is written in a contemporary hand the word ‘ factum ’. 
The cases do not seem to have any obvious common procedural character- 
istics which would explain this, but fifteen of them appear in the Treatise. 

The most casual reader must be struck by the number of actions of 
dower. In the van of the heroic widows were Geva Basset and Ada the 
widow of Saher of Bixley. The former, who sued now as Geva Basset 
and now as Geva the widow of Richard fitz William (an identification 
made in the Index of vol. xi but not in that of vol. xii) had twenty-four 
litigations in progress in the period 1223-6 (vols. xi and xii). Ada began 
operations rather later, but in volume xii alone she has twenty-seven 
litigations against named defendants, over and above those against 
those who ‘ in hoc rotulo non nominantur ’ because they have conceded 
her claim. By Easter 1226 she has won three of the contested actions on 
defaults, and two because the defendants vouched her heir who had no 
assets by descent from the deceased husband; she has lost one action 
because she claimed half of land which proved to be held by military 
tenure and not by socage as she thought, and another because of disparity 
between writ and view: the rest is still to come. In Michaelmas 9-10 
Henry III nearly 200 entries or about 20 per cent. of the business related 
to dower. Bracton used six of these cases in the Treatise, and two of 
them seem to be worth special mention here. In no. 969 Isabella countess 
of Oxford, in reply to the claim of Ascilia, said that Alan the husband of 
Ascilia was still alive. Ascilia produced no evidence that Alan was dead, 
and the case was postponed: ‘ datus est eis dies in octabis sancti Hillarii 
ut tunc producat sectam suam’ is the text printed, and Bracton used the 
case at fo. 301b to illustrate that sometimes, when a tenant claims that 
the husband still lives, the demandant widow alone and not the tenant is 
given the burden of proof. Yet the true reading of Roll 88 is ‘ producant ’ 
and this is repeated on Roll 92. It looks as if Bracton and the modern 
editor have erred together. In no. 1268 Alice, the demandant widow 
of John, was faced with a claim that at the material time John was married 
to another woman. Alice denied this, saying that she had previously and 
successfully claimed to be John’s wife in an ecclesiastical court. The 
case was marked, headed ‘ De Dote’, and is no. 1677 in the Note Book. 
Maitland did not claim it for the Treatise, but at fo. 306 are set out the 
pleadings in a case between A and B which so closely follow those in no. 
1268 as to leave little doubt that the case is the same. 

Where more than one roll exists for a term, the cases do not follow 
the same order in each roll. Clearly the rolls were not copied from each 
other, and the editor has suggested (at p. 78) the possibility that the 
rolls were made up from a terminal file which was broken up into many 
small units for copying. Mr. H. G. Richardson has used this suggestion 


1 These pleadings are at once followed on fo. 306 by a case reference ‘ de Alicia 
que fuit uxor Thome Fughelstona ’, and then by the pleadings from this second case 
(vol. xii no. 1835: Note Book no. 1703). Curiously, the demandant in this second 
case is here called Alicia though plea roll and Note Book agree in giving her true name 
as Juliana. Though the modern (Woodbine) edition does not say so, the old (1640) 
printed edition and at least one manuscript (Bodley, Rawl, C. 160) give the reference 
as ‘de Alicia et Juliana’. Perhaps at one stage the Treatise did contain a proper 
case reference to no. 1268 which dropped out as a result of scribal error. 
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as the basis of an interesting theory about the method of compilation. 
“Each clerk’, he says, ‘worked independently from the same files 
according to rules that produced a closely similar result.’ The files 
would, for any case, consist of writ and return: and in the longer cases 
there would be written pleadings, and perhaps a note of a final concord 
or a transcript of charters.2 Considerable probability attaches to the 
theory, both because the cases are in different order and also because 
there are variations between the different enrolments of the same case, 
and these variations are even greater than would appear from reading 
vol. xii which gives only ‘ important variants ’ for a term like Michaelmas 
9-10 Henry III when there are three rolls. There are, however, some 
difficulties about the theory, which can be illustrated from this same term. 
They suggest an alternative hypothesis, that there may have been for 
all three rolls a common source in the form of scraps or sheets of parch- 
ment, containing the record of one or of a number of cases, which were 
passed from clerk to clerk for enrolment. The variation in enrolment, 
consisting mostly of differences in spelling of proper names or the presence 
on the senior justice’s roll of matter coming at the end of a case and not 
on the other rolls, is not inconsistent with this view. There is at times an 
odd coincidence of error in all three rolls: e.g. singular verb with plural 
noun and vice versa (nos. 755, 1218, 1560), unfinished sentences (nos. 
942, 1078), failure to convert the second person of a writ into the third 
person of a record (nos. 1142, 1175); these do not always seem to be 
explicable as common mistakes independently made from the files. 
When trial by Grand Assize was postponed for lack of recognitors the 
entry took one of two forms, either ‘ quia tantum sex venerunt’ (as in 
NOS, 1271, 1231, 1413) or ‘ quia tantum A, B, C, D, E et F venerunt’ 
(as in nos. 843, 849, 1161). With one possible exception (no. 727) the 
three clerks have agreed in choosing one form or the other, yet there does 
not seem to be any reason of procedure which would compel individual 
clerks to the same independent result. Cases 1434 and 1435 are interes- 
ting for the present purpose. Both concern a postponement for lack 
of recognitors and on both Rolls 88 and 92 no. 1435 follows immediately 
on no. 1434. In no. 1434 postponement is ‘ quia nullus venit ’, in no. 
1435 ‘ quia tantum tres venerunt’. When enrolling no. 1434 the clerk 
of Roll 92 wrote ‘ quia tantum tres venerunt ’ which he then crossed out 
before substituting ‘quia nullus venit’. He did the same sort of thing 
on two other occasions: no. 744 has ‘cum pertinentiis in Rokam,’ 
no. 745 has ‘ cum pertinentiis in Pulham’, and the clerk first wrote and 
then cancelled ‘Pulham’ in no. 744; no. 786 has ‘ponit loco suo 
Reinerum ’, no. 787 has ‘ ponit loco suo Rogerum ’, and the clerk wrote 
and then cancelled ‘ Rogerum’ in no. 786. These mistakes seem more 


1 Law Quarterly Review, \xxiv, 130-2. 

2 Mr. Richardson notes that vol. xii no. 1033 is a transcription of three charters 
which are also to be found on Cartae Antiquae Roll 15, and he comments, ‘ In the 
present instance the charters are entered on all three plea rolls in a different order, while 
the texts differ widely, from those on the Cartae Antiquae Roll. Transcription must 
therefore have been made independently’. I have not been able to find any such 
transcription on Rolls 92 and 93; the text on Roll 88 could well have come from 
the Cartae Antiquae Roll, though the order of the charters is different. This evidence 
does not seem to bear on the present problem. 
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likely to have happened if he was copying a source which already had 
both cases written out than if he was working independently from a file. 


Exeter College, Oxford G. D. G. Harr 


Bradwardine and the Pelagians. By Gorvon Lerr. (Cambridge Studies 
in Medieval Life and Thought, new series, vol. v ; Cambridge : 
University Press, 1957.) 


THOMAS BRADWARDINE’s tenure of Canterbury was tragically brief, but 
his place among the learned archbishops of England is secure, for his 
reading was extraordinarily wide and deep. His major theological work, 
De causa Dei, has been little studied in this country in modern times. To 
Joseph Milner it seemed ‘ too metaphysical for the perusal of ordinary 
readers’ ; it would answer no valuable purpose ‘ to present the reader 
with a regular abridgement of its contents’. Mr. Leff has thought other- 
wise ; the Bradwardine of his book is exclusively the author of De causa 
Dei. Understandably enough, he takes no account of Bradwardine’s 
mathematical and physical writings, which in recent years have 
attracted a good deal of attention from those in search of ‘ the precursors 
of Galileo’ ; for they represent a separate and severely technical problem. 
But it is strange that he does not mention the question concerning 
divine foreknowledge of future contingents confidently attributed to 
Bradwardine and printed by Fr. B. M. Xiberta in Baeumker’s Beitrage, 
Supplementbd. iii, 2, since this touches one of the most important 
themes of De causa Dei. It is to be noted also that Mr. Leff has based 
himself on the text of Sir Henry Savile’s edition of De causa Dei published 
in 1618, and seems to have undertaken no detailed examination of the 
manuscripts. Possibly they might have thrown new light on the structure 
of the work (twenty years ago J. Lechner suggested on the evidence of 
Paris, B.N. cod. lat. 15561 that the long first chapter of book i was origin- 
ally a separate treatise) and so have enabled Mr. Leff to expand his rather 
cursory discussion of its date and of Bradwardine’s intellectual career. 

The first part of Mr. Leff’s book, in which he expounds the system 
of De causa Dei, leaves no doubt that Milner’s verdict on Bradwardine 
was right : ‘Most powerfully he beats down the doctrine of Human 
Merit’. We are shown how Bradwardine’s principle of divine parti- 
cipation in human affairs drove him with rigid logic to his inhuman 
conclusions. God is in ‘such ever-present contact with the created 
world that His creatures lose all autonomy’ (p. 117). It is no small feat 
to have compressed within moderate compass the 876 pages of Savile’s 
folio volume ; Mr. Leff claims our gratitude by his fluent, coherent and 
confident summary of Bradwardine’s closely dovetailed arguments. 
Short of doing the author’s work again, fair appreciation of the quality 
of his achievement is difficult. On occasion we may be left uneasy as to 
how rigorously Mr. Leff is following his text—for instance, in the ac- 
count on pages 67~9 of Bradwardine’s views concerning the nature and 
divisions of grace ; the statement of Bradwardine’s position on page 95 
seems to suffer a momentary lapse from clarity. 
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It should have been possible to dispel such doubts by recourse 
to the lavish extracts from De causa Dei which Mr. Leff has printed in 
his footnotes. Unhappily, they have been checked with a lack of care 
which can only be called slovenly and they abound with false readings 
which are not Bradwardine’s fault nor Savile’s. A further pitfall awaits 
their user. Mr. Leff frequently prints as Bradwardine’s own words what 
are in fact his quotations from authorities. Thus the passages cited p. 62, 
n. 1 and p. 107, n. 3 both come from Thomas, Contra Gentiles, i. 83 ; 
p. 64, n. 2 is in part the same author’s de malo, qu. 3 a.2. Most of p. 43, 
n. 2 is really Anselm, Cur Deus homo, i. 8 ; p. 49, 0. 2 is id., Monologion, 
I; Pp. 73, 2. 3, p. 98, n. 1 (in part) and p. 104, n. 1 are id., de concordia, 
ili. 4, i. 3 and i. 1 respectively. Page 57, nn. 1 and 2 and p. 63, n. 2 
are Augustine, de /ib. arb., ii. 44-5 and iii. 11 ; p. 70, n. 6 is id., de praedest., 
v (slightly paraphrased) ; p. 74, mn. 2, éd., de corrept. et gratia, 31; 
p- 95, n. 1, d., de gratia et lib. arb., 32. It would be easy to produce 
a dozen more such instances. It is not suggested that Mr. Leff has neces- 
sarily perverted Bradwardine’s argument by failing to distinguish between 
him and his fontes ; for the most part, no doubt, Bradwardine quoted these 
authorities because he agreed with them. But the reader should have 
been told that Bradwardine was quoting. It is surely significant that so 
often the passages in De causa Dei which have seemed to illustrate Brad- 
wardine’s opinions best are those of which he was not the author. Mr. 
Leff could with advantage have examined Bradwardine’s sources much 
more thoroughly : in particular, his indebtedness to and divergences 
from his master, Augustine. Nemesis awaits on page 150, where to 
illustrate ‘ Bradwardine’s unorthodoxy ’ on the question of grace Mr. Leff 
has imputed to Bradwardine words which are in fact St. Augustine’s 
(de gratia et lib. arb. 43). 

Bradwardine avowedly wrote De causa Dei to combat the views of 
certain Pelagiani moderni, whom he does not name. In the second part 
of his book Mr. Leff turns to consider who these may have been. He 
is rightly cautious about the possibility of identifying individuals with 
certainty, but brings forward half-a-dozen theologians who in his view 
represent the tendencies which aroused Bradwardine’s formidable wrath. 
For one reason or another Durandus of St. Pourgain, Pierre Auriol, 
Ockham, Holcot, Thomas Buckingham and Adam Woodham qualify 
for Mr. Leff’s little list. He does not remark some interesting consider- 
ations which these names suggest : that Durandus, for instance, was a 
member of the learned commission at Avignon which reported Pelagian- 
ism in Ockham’s teaching; and that Buckingham was one of Bradward- 
ine’s Mertonians, referring to him in his Commentary on the Sentences 
by name as doctor noster. There can be little doubt that Mr. Leff has 
been over-ambitious in engaging in rapid succession these highly in- 
dividual theologians, three or four of whom were of the first rank. He 
does neither them nor himself full justice. That is especially so when he 
branches out from the issue of Pelagianism into a wide-ranging dis- 
cussion about the nature of fourteenth-century thought, with glances 
over a distant horizon at Luther and Calvin. The conflict between 
Bradwardine and his opponents is defined in excessively simplified terms 
as one between authority and scepticism. The tone becomes polemical ; 
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Mr. Leff might well have spared his readers the innuendo against Ockham 
and his followers on page 12 and the statement on page 227 that Auriol 
and Holcot lacked a working faith. His generalizations are erected on 
a comparatively narrow basis of texts concerning justification and future 
contingents—and no more here than in the first part are the texts re- 
produced in a way which inspires confidence. It is hard to understand 
why on pages 212-3 Mr. Leff prints a manifestly defective version of 
Auriol’s I Sent. di. 38 art. 3, when this famous passage was adequately 
edited a few years ago by the late Fr. Ph. Boehner ; clearly something has 
gone wrong with the long quotation from Durandus at page 173, note 2. 

To Mr. Leff, Ockham is very much the devil of the piece. His argument 
seems to run: Ockham was a sceptic because of his theory of know- 
ledge ; largely because he was a sceptic he fell into Pelagianism, rejecting, 
e.g. the necessity of an infused habit of charity for a meritorious act on 
the part of a creature. How was it then that Duns Scotus, from a theory 
of knowledge markedly different from Ockham’s, arrived at very much 
the same position towards the problem of the necessity of an infused 
supernatural habit for justification ? And has Mr. Leff fairly faced the 
results of the very considerable discussion concerning the alleged scepti- 
cism of Ockham’s theory of knowledge which has taken place since 
Michalski wrote ? (Professor Guelluy’s book, though mentioned in the 
bibliography, is not referred to in the text.) When on page 214 Mr. 
Leff has Auriol ‘ using Ockham’s scepticism’ we may wonder whether 
that was possible on simple chronological grounds. Doubts may be 
felt too about Mr. Leff’s repeated assertions concerning the ‘ sceptical ’ 
effect of the use by Ockham, Holcot and Woodham of the technique of 
argument de potentia absoluta Dei, which he sees as dissolving all rational 
theological order. As Ockham points out, it is necessary to distinguish 
between propositions de inesse and those de possibili. \t would be difficult 
to gather from Mr. Leff’s treatment that the argument de potentia absoluta 
was concerned with possibility, rather than with habitual fact. When 
Ockham writes : habitus supernaturales sunt nobis necessarii de potentia dei 
ordinata, non absoluta, it is not legitimate for Mr. Leff to infer (pp. 193-4) : 
* Habits, for Ockham, therefore, have no part to play in leading a man to 
God’. Ordinarily they have a part to play, but exceptionally they need 
not, since Omnipotence cannot be restricted. The whole account here 
presented of Ockham’s attitude towards grace and justification compares 
unfavourably in temper and percipience with that given from very much 
the same evidence by P. Vignaux in his Justification et Prédestination au 
XIV® siéele. 

Mr. Leff has shown enterprise in an important field which English 
scholars have neglected unduly. He wishes to find answers to the big 
questions—and that is a very good thing. But he will not achieve this 
by cutting through the smaller and tiresomely knotty problems in 
peremptory fashion, as he too often does. The first part of his book 
will have its uses, though it needs to be used with caution ; the attention 
he has drawn to Buckingham and Woodham in the second part may 
prove fruitful. But it is regrettable that he has not subjected his work 
to a thorough revision before adventuring into print. 


University of Durham H. S. Orrier 
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Le Métayage dans le Midi Toulousain 2 Ja fin du moyen dge. By GERMAIN 
Sicarp. (Mémoires de l’Academie de Legislation. Toulouse: 
Souburon, n.d.) 


M. Sicarp has already given us a meticulous study of economic, legal and 
administrative aspects of the famous mills of Toulouse in the Middle Ages. 
This fresh study is of similar quality and perhaps of more general interest. 
The author is so impressed by the persistence of the métayage contract from 
the Middle Ages to the present day that he believes that ‘le métayage 
repond a une nécessité permanente: il n’est pas simple heritage du 
passé’. Although his belief in the equity and utility of this form of 
land lease is not apparently shared by all historians, this strong opinion 
does not seem to detract from the value of this study. 

The work consists for the most part of a very close analysis of métayage 
contracts from the notarial archives of some eighty notaries of Toulouse 
and district, supplemented by material from the registers of about twenty- 
five Toulouse merchants. The author shows how the métayage lease was 
the normal form used by landowners who wanted to enjoy the product 
of their lands without undertaking cultivation. The majority of lessors 
(or mattres) were merchants, officials and even artisans living in Toulouse 
and the small towns of the region, a fact which emphasizes the landed 
interests of the southern bourgeoisie. Although few big nobles or 
ecclesiastics leased in this way, a substantial number of the local gentry 
(about one quarter of the lessors) did so. This was one way, in fact, in 
which lords seem to have disposed of demesnes, In an interesting 
section the author shows how consolidated demesnes, converted into 
métayage farms, preserved their original dimensions, and even name until 
modern times. Unfortunately there is much Jess information about the 
social origin of the métayers. Since they were provided by the maftres 
with live stock and dead stock as well as land, it may be assumed that they 
were initially men of little property, and in fact there seems to have been 
an immigrant element among them. 

The volume of evidence permits the author to calculate some 
interesting figures. At the end of the fourteenth century, four-year 
terms were the most frequent, but in the fifteenth century there was a 
greater proportion of longer terms. The proportion of the crop taken 
by the lessor varied, more being taken from the bigger holdings, as well 
as from lands at short terms. But other complicating factors included 
the need to make conditions easy for métayers during the recovery from 
war devastation. Most contracts were for half the crop. 

These late medieval contracts contain less detail than those of modern 
times, but enough to give some information about crop yields, techniques, 
pastoral farming and so on. It should also be mentioned that M. 
Sicard’s conclusions are not based solely on an analysis of the Toulouse 
evidence. He compares the Toulouse region with other areas (including 
Italy) where métayage was to be found, and his work is not least valuable 
for its abundant bibliographical reference. He is not, however, able to 
quote any analysis of medieval English share-cropping, a gap in our 
knowledge, for it certainly existed. 


University of Birmingham R. H. Hirton 
VOL. LXXIV—NO. CCXC H 
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Calendar of the Close Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. Henry VII, 
vol. i, 1485-1500. (London, H.M.S.O., 1955.) 


As the Deputy Keeper remarks in his preface, ‘ The main interest of 
the volume continues to lie in the titles to lands’ enrolled on the dorse. 
Unfortunately the use made of the rolls for this purpose seems to have 
been quite haphazard: some landowners favoured enrolment more than 
others and none seems to have practiced it consistently. The historical 
value of such instruments is often slight, but a substantial number of 
those calendared here are of more than local or genealogical interest. 
A notable group records the series of transactions by which Sir Reynold 
Bray made himself the owner of a great estate. His purchases included 
the Bedfordshire manor of Eaton which, renamed Eaton Bray, would 
before long help to provide his family with more acceptable if less 
genuine ancestors than the Worcester surgeon who was his undoubted 
father. Altogether he is credited in these years with the expenditure 
of more than £5,400 on land. The total is incomplete, since the sum he 
promised Henry lord Grey of Codnor for the manors of Newbottle and 
Cherwelton with other lands in Northamptonshire (no. 842) is not 
specified; and we only know from other sources that the conveyance of 
Edgecott in the same county (no. 611) was to his use and cost him £800.! 
Sometimes the vendors had good reason to sell cheap. Because he 
had helped Sir John Zouche to obtain the reversal of his attainder it 
was agreed that Bray should have five of the manors thereby recovered 
for £1,000 (no. 919). It is clear that there were practical advantages in 
being a member of even Henry VII’s council. Among other investors 
in land were Archbishop Morton and Richard Empson. Yet on occasion 
Bray was willing to offer as much as twenty years’ purchase (no. 1195), 
though in one case (no. 1101) he bargained for nineteen and in another 
(no. 842) for eighteen and a half. There may have been special reasons 
why Richard Hill, gentleman, of London was able to persuade Henry 
lord Grey of Wilton to part with two manors, the first of them a valuable 
one, for twelve and a half and sixteen years’ purchase respectively (no 
996). The buyer, as other enrolments prove, was the eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Hill who died in office as mayor of London in 1485. The only 
testament contained in this volume is that of Hill’s kinsman, Sir Edmund 
Shaw (no. 794), another prominent London merchant; but there is a 
last will in which John lord Scrope of Bolton disposes of his lands 
(no. 323). Of several marriage-contracts the most important is that 
which was designed to put an end to the ‘ variances’ between the Nevills 
of Latimer and the Willoughbies of Broke (no. 1201). 

While nearly all the enrolments concerned with the king’s business 
are of a routine character, a few deserve particular notice. The exaction 
of heavy recognisances from prominent subjects which was to be such a 
feature of Henry VII’s last years began early. Thus on 8 December 148; 
William lord Beaumont pledged himself in {10,000 to be of good 
behaviour (no. 52). As a die-hard Lancastrian who had suffered twenty 
years’ imprisonment under the Yorkists Beaumont was unlikely to be 


1G. Baker, Hist. and Antigs. of the County of Northampton, i. 492-3. 
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hostile to the new dynasty. The explanation may be found in the 
insanity which later made it necessary for him to be kept under restraint. 
The loyalty of the queen’s half-brother, Thomas Grey marquess of Dorset, 
was far more suspect and it is therefore hardly surprising that he should 
have been compelled to find securities in {10,000 as well as to buy the 
king’s favour in other ways before he was allowed to participate in Henry’s 
invasion of France in 1492 (mo. 612). The list of his mainpernors 
(no. 618) is a noteworthy one. The failure of the Chancery always to 
enrol recognisances in cases of high treason and misprision of the king’s 
majesty gave rise on 8 December 1499 to a royal ‘ statute’ (no. 1199) 
in which heavy penalties were imposed for its breach. Another interest- 
ing document (no. 1204) established a mass for various members of the 
Lancastrian and Tudor dynasties in Tewkesbury abbey. In the indenture 
between the king and the abbot Henry’s third son Edmund who had re- 
cently died is mentioned as earl of Somerset. 

The long and often complicated private deeds of the early Tudor 
period offer many difficulties to those who attempt to summarize their 
contents. It cannot be said that in this volume the work of compression 
has always been satisfactorily done. Sometimes, as in the case of the 
indenture between the king and Dorset already referred to, the result is 
scarcely intelligible. There are many signs of inadequate proof-reading. 
It is perhaps not difficult to guess that the ‘staple of Mottram, co. 
Cheshire ’ (p. 235) which was in need of repair was in fact the church-tower. 
But what are we to make of Margaret who on 15 July 1500 was ‘ late 
wife of Edward earl of Wilts’ (no. 1219) and next day ‘ his wife to be’ 
(no. 1220)? In fact he was dead on both days. The index is quite 
untrustworthy; its entries dealing with members of the important 
houses of Beauchamp, Berkeley, Bourchier, Grey, Hastings, Hungerford, 
Nevill, Stafford and Willoughby all contain serious errors and generally 
several. 


Magdalen College, Oxford K. B. McFARLANE 


Der Stuttgarter Landtag, 1437-1957. By Warrer Gruse. (Stuttgart: 
Ernst Klett Verlag, 1957.) 


Tue history of the Estates of the different German principalities is a very 
much neglected subject. The documents of even the most important 
Estates—those of Bavaria, Brandenburg, Jilich and Cleves, Prussia, 
Saxony, Wiarttemberg—have only been printed very partially, and none 
whatever have been published during the past thirty years. Equally 
scarce have been monographs dealing with the history of one or the other 
of these Estates: the only recent contribution in this field has been 
Herbert Helbig’s history of the Estates of Saxony (see ane, xxi. 662), 
but it only carries their story to the year 1485. There are no modern 
histories of any of the more important German Estates which cover more 
than a short stretch of time. The more welcome is it that now a complete 
and fully documented history of the diet of Wiarttemberg, perhaps the most 
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interesting of all the German parliaments, has been w.itten which not 
only covers the 350 years of the history of the Estates, but also the sub- 
sequent hundred and fifty years of a modern parliament. It is a sad 
reflection that this history would probably not have been written but for 
the fact that the Wiirttemberg diet celebrated its quincentenary at the 
end of 1957 aid that it therefore commissioned a local historian to write 
a Festschrift for the instruction of the general population. This purpose 
also explains some of the shortcomings of the volume, for example the 
regrettable fact that there are no footnotes, but only some notes as to the 
sources and literature used at the end of the book, which makes it practi- 
cally impossible to check or look up any of the details. Fortunately, 
it does not mean that Dr. Grube has written a ‘ popular’ history in the 
bad sense of the term: throughout, his work is based on the original 
sources, mainly those of the Stuttgart State archives, and he has devoted 
more than 80 per cent. of the space to the history of the Estates from 1457 
to 1805, while he treats the following century and a half in fewer than 
ninety pages. 

Wiirttemberg was one of the very few German principalities in 
which the Estates not only survived, but were successful, in the course 
of the eighteenth century, in defeating the attempts of their dukes to push 
them aside and to deprive them of any real influence: so much so that 
Charles James Fox (wrongly called James Fox on p. 5) was able to say 
that there were only two constitutions in Europe, that of Britain and 
that of Wiirttemberg. Dr. Grube, however, is wrong when he asserts 
(p. 507) that it was only in Wirttemberg that the modern constitution 
was not granted by virtue of the princely prerogative, but was the result 
of a treaty between the ruler and the Estates, for the same was the case 
in the kingdom of Saxony. The question arises why the Estates of 
Wiirttemberg played such a prominent part, so different from that 
played by the Estates in most German principalities, why in Wiirttemberg 
alone there developed such a strong liberal and parliamentary tradition 
which has survived to the present day. This question Dr. Grube does 
not answer, although he mentions several factors which to some extent 
explain this exceptional development: the composition of the diets in 
which the nobility was not represented and which were thus dominated 
by the towns; the progressive ‘ democratization’ of the elections of 
the deputies which provided the diets with a broader basis in the country, 
the personal characteristics of Duke Eberhard III] who ruled during and 
after the Thirty Years’ War. The composition of the Wirttemberg Dict, 
however, was not as exceptional as it might appear, for in many other 
south-German principalities also the nobility did not attend the diets. 
And the successors of Eberhard III in the later seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries pursued a policy clearly directed against the Estates and 
were for some time extremely successful in dismantling their power, so 
that—as Dr. Grube says (pp. 387-8)—by the 1730s the Estates had 
largely become ‘a tool of the absolute state ’, the whole constitution was 
in a state of ‘ quiet disintegration’, and the Estates’ committees were 
only a ‘shadow of the past’. It was decisive, however, that these 
committees retained some influence, especially in the field of financial 
administration; if no diet met for nearly forty years, the committees 
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continued to meet regularly several times every year, granted taxes and 
supervised their levy and use through their own officials. The strength 
of the Wiirttemberg Estates rested as much on the early development of an 
efficient committee system as on the fact that the two Estates—the towns 
and the Protestant prelates—were not separated from each other by a social 
gulf or divergent interests, as were the Estates of so many other princi- 
palities. The resistance to the dukes who wanted to make themselves 
absolute was partly due to the fact that from 1733 onwards they were 
Roman Catholics: this not only provided the Estates with popular 
backing in a strictly Lutheran country, but it also made the kings of 
Britain, Denmark and Prussia the guarantors of the established religion 
and constitution and thus gave to the Estates welcome support from 
abroad at critical times. In spite of all this they were almost defenceless 
against a strong and determined prince, and were several times only saved 
by his timely death. Their history was not one of steady growth, but of 
violent ups and downs, and their opposition to despotic government was 
weak. These and many other facts emerge from Dr. Grube’s careful 
researches which deserve detailed study by English constitutional 
historians, for the comparison with similar institutions on the continent 
could shed much light on the history of the English Parliament and 
could bring to light the peculiar and the common features of the develop- 
ment of parliamentary institutions. For this reason alone Dr. Grube 
deserves warmest thanks. 


Westfield College, London F. L. Carsten 


Vie de Jacques Esprinchard Rochelais et Journal de ses voyages au XV Ie 
sidcle. By L&orotp Cuatenay. (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1957.) 


Tuts critical edition of a travel-diary brings light and understanding to 
the mobility of life in the late sixteenth century. Such mobility so often 
escapes precise measurement. Across Europe, beyond its accepted con- 
fines, men moved with an astonishing vagrancy, sometimes out of 
curiosity, more often with purpose, driven by ambition or the force of 
circumstance. All sorts made up the band of travellers : merchants pursuing 
the great occasion of trade and lucre; labourers from Auvergne, as Jean 
Bodin observed, looking for an easier life in Spain; the ailing in search of 
remedy, among them Michel de Montaigne, travelling to take the waters; 
and beyond, the social outcasts, heretics, Jews, even Catholics, looking 
for asylum from interference or partial justice. The intellectual life 
also had its migrants, this an even older tradition. The student sought 
his teachers in the noble universities of Italy, Spain, France or even in the 
newly founded United Provinces. There, the university of Leiden; 
there, too, the occasion for the journey and travels of Jacques Esprinchard. 
Jacques Esprinchard (1573-1604) came of a Protestant family, well- 
established in the commerce and life of La Rochelle. His father, Michel 
Esprinchard, had been maire of the great maritime city, and before death 
in 1584, had managed to fulfil his social ambitions by acquiring the lands 
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and title of the siewr du Plomb. Jacques, his eldest son, was born on the 
morrow of the Massacre of St. Bartholemew. Some three years before, 
La Rochelle had been designated one of the four Protestant fortress towns 
in France. His schooling was Protestant at Orthez in the Pyrenees. In 
1593, when civil war surged over France, when Henry of Navarre battled 
for the throne of his inheritance, Esprinchard left to study abroad, tenta- 
tively at Oxford, then for four years at Leiden. Later, when barely thirty, 
already the author of four books of history and translation, he died victim 
of the plague. His unpublished travels, his grand tour of Europe which 
followed Leiden, are the basis of this book. We can be grateful to 
Léopold Chatenay for bringing out this gentle observer with a lengthy 
critical account of his life, with illustrations and a map of his itinery. 
From this careful introduction, we have the portrait of a youthful, 
cultivated, well-to-do traveller, who for fourteen months could give 
liberty to his curiosity. After March 1597, gradually and by stages, he 
crossed Germany, briefly passed the frontier of Poland, turned south 
to Vienna and the Danube, then returned through Germany to spend seven 
months in Geneva and regain La Rochelle by way of Languedoc and the 
Pyrenees. En route, there was ample food for his attention: the power- 
ful arsenal of Dresden, second only to Venice; the clocks of Augsburg 
and Strassburg; the munificence of the Fuggers; the great library in 
Heidelberg, crammed with books and manuscripts; the Bridge at Prague, 
where he paced out the spans. These and many more took his imagination, 
finding a place in his diary. 

Yet, in the background of this attentive sight-seeing, were greater 
realities of history, more striking moments of truth. It was above all 
a Protestant itinerary, prepared long in advance by his studies and his 
upbringing shadowed in civil. war. His student days were spent in 
Leiden rather than Paris, then fresh from the agonies of the League. 
And thus, in his experiences, we see forming the lines of retreat before the 
dark days of the seige at La Rochelle, or of the dragonnades and the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. He noted the communities of Flemish 
fugitives settled in Moravia; the magnificent churches and seminaries 
of the Jesuits, then a mere half-century after the Bull of their foundation; 
and the Jews, badged and badgered, confined at night to their ghettos. 
From Vienna, he could have gone south to the splendours of Venice, a 
bright jewel in the rich Mediterranean; but he preferred to find the 
austere Geneva before regaining France. He was astounded by the low 
cost of living in Poland, this also a harsh reality in a Europe shaken by 
the vertigo of price-inflation. And his brief visit to Esztergom took 
him to the very frontier and outposts of Christendom, alert to the constant, 
waspish intrusions of the Turk. Thus, the implication of his travel 
outstrips a simple journey. It raises the problem of the life and the men 
along the highways; it lights up the pictures in the dark gallery of Europe 
at the close of the sixteenth century. For one instance recorded in 
script or print, and so saved for history, there were countless others 
which thicken the texture of what was a common life. This example 
alone commands our interest and our admiration. 


Paris FRANK SPOONER 
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Vie économique et sociale de Rome dans Ja seconde moitié du XVIe sitcl. By 
J. Detumeav. Tome 1. (Bibliothéque des Ecoles frangaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome, fascicule 184. Paris; E. de Boccard, 1957.) 


SOUTHERN Europe and the Mediterranean world in the sixteenth century 
have become the special preserve of French historians in the post-war 
years. True, the tradition is older, going back to the 1930s and the 
famous works of Lucien Febvre and Marcel Bataillon, but the prototype 
of the new kind of historical work is undoubtedly Fernand Braudel’s 
monumental and magisterial La Mediterranée et le Monde méditerranéen a 
Pepoque de Philippe II. Since then we have had Lapeyre on the Ruiz 
family and Franco-Spanish trade, the Chaunus’s enormous book on the 
trade of Seville, and Spooner (significantly, publishing in France and in 
French) on the currency and finance of France. The authors of these 
books are all either pupils of M. Braudel or they acknowledge their debt 
to him and to his teaching, inspiration and advice. Their books have 
even more in common. They are all very long ; they tend to over-run 
the time-limits set by their titles ; they completely ignore the class-room 
distinction between political, economic and social history ; and, by way 
of gigantic asides, as it were, they assemble much information which is 
not strictly relevant to their main theme. They have been criticized on 
this last account, and sometimes with some justice. But he must be a 
very dyspeptic reader who does not appreciate these rich banquets in 
which the dishes are cooked to the minute and served in a stylish décor ; 
for there is never any serious lapse in the sustained accuracy of the 
scholarship of these works ; they are full of illuminating ideas and they 
are always written in readable and sometimes elegant style. 

M. Delumeau’s first volume of his social and economic history of 
Rome in the sixteenth century—for, just like Braudel, he covers much 
more than just the second half—promises that this will be another 
monumental work of this same school. It has all its virtues and, if its 
structure and material seem even more diffuse, this apparent defect may 
well become much less noticeable when he has published the succeeding 
volume (or volumes) together with a table of contents and a very neces- 
sary index. The theme of this volume is perfectly clear. After a chapter 
on the position of Rome ‘on one of the great axes of the empire of 
Philip II’, in which we are given much information about trade routes, 
caravans, posts, couriers and bandits, all in the typical Braudel manner, 
the author presents the story of the growth of Rome: from a small 
provincial, almost rural, town of barely 20,000 inhabitants to the great 
spiritual and cultural centre of the Catholic world. By the end of the 
sixteenth century, Rome had 100,000 inhabitants, enjoyed (if we can 
believe the author’s calculations) the visits of 540,000 pilgrims in the 
jubilee year of 1600, and had changed the Campo Vaccino from a pasture 
back to the Forum Romanum—as an archaeological site and a tourist 
attraction. Successive popes impressed their personalities, their pre- 
occupations and their prejudices on the laws and the buildings of the 
city. Less conspicuously, they formed the character of its inhabitants. 
In the sixteenth century Rome became what it substantially remained 
until 1870 : the centre of papal government and the greatest centre of 
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pilgrimage and tourism in the world. Already in 1526, just before its 
sack by imperial troops, Rome had 236 hotels and inns. In the latter 
part of the century it had some 360, quite apart from furnished rooms 
to let. Boys waited at the main gates to escort visitors to the bigger 
alberghi—just as they do now, on the main roads, on their bicycles or 
motor-scooters. There was a wine shop for every 174 inhabitants ; 
there were hundreds of tailors, gold and silver smiths, manufacturers 
of objets d'art and religious souvenirs and, inevitably, street vendors. 
By contrast, all attempts by the popes to introduce a textile manufacturing 
industry into the city failed. Rome lived on the contributions of 
Catholic Europe, on the income of ecclesiastical offices and church lands, 
spent by their owners in the eternal city, and, above all, on its visitors : 
a city of beggars and prostitutes, of inn and shopkeepers, of devoted 
clergy and pious pilgrims, of nobles and princes of the church, displaying 
their wealth and ruining their fortunes by sumptuous buildings and 
crippling dowries to their daughters and nieces. Two things were 
necessary for success in Rome, said Saint Charles Borromeo, to love 
God and to own a carriage. 

Yet it was not all frivolous. It was a conscious and sustained attempt 
to make Rome a worthy centre of the Catholic world. This was held to 
justify the often harsh laws governing forcible acquisition of private 
property as building sites for churches and palazzi or for the lay-out of 
new streets. Many of the more sophisticated visitors, such as Joachim 
du Bellay and Duke Henri de Rohan, came primarily to see the Roman 
antiquities and, like some modern tourists, had no eye for the contem- 
porary town. ‘ Tout se passe,’ says M. Delumeau about Rohan, ‘ s’il 
avait visité la Pompéi du XVIe siecle’. Ever since Raphael had tried to 
launch the first systematic project of excavation, this had been proceeding, 
if somewhat haphazardly. Roman statuary had become fashionable in 
aristocratic houses ; there were museums open to the public and guide 
books for visitors. But all this was a small matter compared with 
contemporary building activity, an activity vastly surpassing that of any 
other European city, even Venice. Thus, Rome became essentially a 
modern, that is a baroque, city, with wide streets, planned squares and 
public fountains and the splendid fagades of its scores of churches and 
palaces. The popes built three new aqueducts before 1610, supplying 
fresh water at the rate of 1,700 litres (or about 375 gallons) per inhabitant 
per day. (This figure which M. Delumeau accepts is several times the 
figure for present-day London, including London’s industrial needs. 
A very large number of street fountains, running continuously, may 
explain this high figure. It means that Rome was not consuming all 
this water but wasting it.) The supply did not have to be increased 
until after 1850. 

Here was a new type of city which, by 1600, had lost nearly all the 
characteristics of a medieval city. The Romans were no longer citizens 
of a free city-state, as the Florentines had been and as the Venetians 
still to some extent were ; they were simply inhabitants of Rome, a mon- 
archical and aristocratic city, serving a cosmopolitan world visited by 
travellers from as far afield as Abyssinia and Japan. The old Roman 
families, the Colonna, the Orsini, the Gaetani, were sinking under the 
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load of the extravagant life of the new Rome. New families were 
rising, especially papal families ; for the Counter-Reformation had not 
put an end to nepotism. Close on their heels were bankers and business 
men who bought the debt-burdened estates of the old nobility and rose 
into their ranks. England was not the only country in the sixteenth 
century which replenished its aristocracy by recruitment from the wealthy 
classes below it. 

This short account may give some idea of the subject-matter of 
M. Delumeau’s book. It has left out his very impressive scholarly 
apparatus, his many tables and statistics and his discussions of a whole 
host of topics, including the avvisi, the earliest specimens of Italian 
journalism. The second volume will, it appears, provide some very 
welcome price statistics. My only serious criticism is directed against the 
publishers of this book. Misprints abound ; four times double pages 
have failed to take print (on one occasion this makes the remainder of a 
table, on the next page, incomprehensible) ; and the beautiful and 
carefully-chosen pictures and plans are abominably reproduced, even 
by the notoriously low standards of French paper-backs. This is a 
gteat pity and one can only hope the publishers will serve their author 
better in the next volume. But the author’s work itself is admirable 
and no one interested in the sixteenth century and in Rome should 
miss it. 


University of Manchester H. G. KoENIGSBERGER 


The Dutch in Brazil, 1624-1654. By C. R. Boxer. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1957.) 


Wirn this book Professor Boxer steps into the front rank of living 
British historians, if the impressive list of his earlier productions has 
not placed him there already. His work, never wanting in exact scholar- 
ship and a strong feeling for primary sources, has gained steadily in 
critical insight and felicity of style since his first book was published in 
1930; and for sheer staying power it would be hard to pit against him 
more than a series of pacing crews among his contemporaries, few of 
whom could claim to have shed new light on the history of four contin- 
ents or to have touched on such a variety of human interests, from 
Japanese curios to sugar colonies. If he had done no more than make 
available to us the findings of Dutch, Portuguese, and Brazilian historians, 
he would have earned our gratitude: the notable thing is that his own 
original researches have won theirs already. 

That he is still very far from having forsaken his earlier stake in 
Oriental studies members of the Hakluyt Society well know, but latterly 
his principal contributions have been to the seventeenth-century history of 
the South Atlantic. With his biography of Salvador Correia de Sd, which 
appeared in 1952, he must have done more than anyone since Southey 
to introduce colonial Brazil to British students; and that work contained 
a good deal, besides, on such important subsidiary themes as the contra- 
band trade of the Peruleiros, Angola slaving, and the administrative 
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innovations of the House of Braganza. The present volume takes 
much of this for granted, chiefly no doubt because the author prefers 
not to repeat what he has said elsewhere (unless it is paragraphs from 
his articles in the more recondite periodicals). Thus we now hear less 
than we might have wished, or the subject dictated, about the early Dutch 
trade with Brazil, the slave trade of Luanda during the seven years of 
Dutch occupation, and the stimulus given to sugar planting in the 
southern captaincies of Brazil by the wars which ravaged the northern 
ones. Of these, the Dutch, at the height of their influence in 1642, 
controlled no less than seven. Mr. Boxer has to concentrate, of course, 
on Pernambuco—indeed on that small section of the captaincy around 
Olinda and Recife, known as the Vdrzea, where most of the sugar came 
from and most of the fighting went on (from 1630 to 1636 and 
again from 1645)—although one would have liked him to have said 
more than he does about the subsidiary areas under Dutch control, 
short-lived as this usually was, especially as he tantalizes us with a 
reference to ‘ intolerable provocation’ (p. 146) in the Maranh4o, where 
the conquered inhabitants revolted three years before the Pernambucans 
did so. Contrary to what is generally supposed, it was not only the 
long-beleaguered redoubt of Recife which fell in 1654, but two islands 
and three mainland captaincies besides, in which the Parafba estuary 
provided repair facilities more essential to Dutch naval ships than would 
be gathered from a summary account of how it four times changed 
hands. Similarly, the strategic importance of the harbour at Cape 
Santo Agosthino to the besiegers of Recife is implied rather than stated. 
If this book has a fault, it is an insufficiency of the topographical informa- 
tion—which all but one of the maps fail to supply—so necessary to an 
appreciation of war, and not least to guerrilla war in a terrain as little 
familiar to English readers as the Brazilian bush. 

These are small omissions, however, in a highly condensed but con- 
tinuously interesting narrative in which the changes are rung with 
craftsmanlike skill on the fortunes of war by land and sea, the mysteries 
of .ugar production, and the extremely complex diplomacy of a period 
which saw the birth of a new Portuguese state, the end of the Eighty 
Years War, and the first Anglo-Dutch struggle. Among the predisposing 
causes of this last we may include the competition for Brazilian trade 
and so be allowed a passing regret that Mr. Boxer has not found occasion 
to repeat more of what he has written elsewhere } about English shipping 
in the Brazil trade, 1640-65, if only because it did so much to sustain 
Portuguese resources against the Dutch. He shows, however, that the 
Brazilian war itself did not so much reflect European rivalries as contra- 
dict them. Once the Portuguese had opened fire on the Spaniards, 
it might have seemed obvious sense on the part of the States-General 
not to weaken them, instead of confining the Truce of 1641 to Europe, 
and then later, when English rather than Spanish hostility was to be 
felt, jeopardizing the exclusive favour which that Truce conferred on 
Dutch ships in the Brazil trade by rejecting the handsome terms which 
Joao IV repeatedly offered (until the outbreak of open Anglo-Dutch 
hostilities gave him his chance to attack Recife by sea as well as by land). 


* In The Mariner’ Mirror, vol. 37 (1951), 197-230. 
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The obviously sensible course was indeed advocated by Amsterdam, and 
to explain why it was not taken is to explain Dutch domestic politics 
at the time; thus the decisions of 1647-9 to reinforce Recife can only be 
understood as the price of Zeeland’s support for treaties with Spain 
and Denmark. Portuguese policy is not much easier to follow, so deli- 
cately did king JoZo waver between his Brazilian subjects and the Dutch 
when he needed both to support his war with Spain: the ring tightened 
round Recife even while Dutch troops fought beside his own in the 
Alemtejo. As late as 1650 he was still willing to buy peace—ostensibly— 
at the price of Pernambuco, where his subjects had in 1645—6 threatened, 
failing help from home, to place themselves under the protection of 
another power. It is chiefly a presumption based on this extreme 
conciliatoriness which convinces Mr. Boxer, in the absence of definite 
proof to the contrary, that the king did nothing to encourage the planters’ 
revolt in 1645, nor decide ‘to assist it before 1647. As to this, it might 
have been interesting to learn more about the pressure of Portugese 
opinion after 1640—capable, certainly, before that date of thrusting on 
Spain the main cost of defending Brazil—in opposition to the dominant 
influence of Padre Antonio Vieira, S.J.,1 whose diplomatic journeys to 
France and Holland might also have been worth more discussion than 
can be given in the bibliographical notes at the end of the volume. 
Mr. Boxer brings out well enough the decisiveness of Anglo-French 
intervention in forcing The Hague to swallow the still very favourable 
peace terms of 1661 and 1669, but seems to underrate the restraining 
power of Mazarin until he comes to the blockade of the Tagus in 1657. 
What is incontestable, however, is that it needs an historian of his wide 
scope to do justice to the overseas elements in this kaleidoscopic diplomacy, 
and that in fastening on a dispute beyond the Line he has not allowed 
himself to lose sight of the cross-currents in Europe itself or, for that 
matter, in Asia. 

Thanks in part to his mastery of the literature of both sides but 
also to his own fresh and judicious assessments, he maintains a just 
balance of sympathy between the contestants. He can be as scathing 
about the conduct of Pernambucan slave-owners as he is about the 
corruption of the Dutch bailiffs and moneylenders who exploited them. 
Black deeds by both belligerents no doubt help to explain the divided 
allegiance of the Amerindian, Negro, and Mulatto forces which seem 
to have done most of the squalid, furtive fighting which went on in 
swamp and forest before 1642 and after 1645. No doubt, too, the prom- 
inence of these savage or revengeful races, as well as the nature of the 
terrain, in turn throws light on the atrocities into which this fighting, 
by some fatality of the Brazilian scene, repeatedly degenerated. Its 
harshness was accentuated by the near-starvation which the belligerents 
usually suffered in common; if the Dutch were normally, though by 
no means always, better supplied, they were heavier on their rations. 
They were also a good deal too heavy in their equipment for prolonged 
success in bush warfare. Towards the end, moreover, the Pernambucan 
Patriots could bring New Holland to its knees even in open battle. 


1 Mr. Boxer has written more fully about him in Diamante V (London: The Hispanic 
and Luso-Brazilian Councils, 1957). 
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For this result much of the credit goes to their own able, not to say 
desperate, leadership. Here Mr. Boxer does not decide between the 
respective claims of the Madeira-born Mulatto, Fernandes Vieira (whose 
rise to wealth as a planter under Dutch rule is one of the many ironies 
of this history), and Varnhagen’s hero, Vidal de Negreiros, but prefers 
to emphasize the contribution of Francisco Barreto, who achieved the 
extraordinary feat of entering Recife without his followers touching the 
hair of a Dutch, or even a Jewish, head. One would have liked more 
evidence, however, for the view that Barreto was ‘ the principal architect 
of victory’ (p. 244), and indeed much more information about the 
military organization of the rebels generally. Were they less dependent 
on supplies from Bahia, for instance, than has been assumed? And have 
we hitherto exaggerated the réle of the clergy in stimulating the revolt ? 

His fair-mindedness and his thorough use of Portuguese sources 
notwithstanding, Mr. Boxer’s emphasis in this book is necessarily on 
the Dutch. He is primarily concerned with what they did in Brazil and 
why—in spite of their wealth, their command of the sea, the extraordinary 
success of Johan Maurits of Nassau as Governor from 1637 to 1644, 
and the hard work of other able leaders—they failed to retain their 
promising foothold there. He believes that historical justice has not 
been done to the Dutch aspects of the episode. It is certainly true that 
there is no more glaring gap in our knowledge of early American (or 
African) history than the record of the West India Company of 1621. 
(This can hardly be attributed to a paucity of records; it is more likely 
to be due to a survival of the discredit, moral as well as financial, with 
which bitter contemporary attacks tainted the Company’s reputation: 
not that it was greedier or more brutal than its East Indian and foreign 
counterparts, but it was ultimately less successful.) Mr. Boxer is indeed 
indebted to the editorial work of the late L’Honoré Naber on the 
Brazilian narratives of Barlaeus, de Laet, and Haecxs, while for the 
decisive years of 1648-9 he has been able to follow Dr. W. J. van 
Hoboken’s careful study, Witte de With in Brazilié+; but in general he 
has had to do his own spadework himself. For economic and financial 
conditions alone has his own account relied on Hermann Watjen’s 
pioneer work Das hollandische Kolonialreich in Brasilien*, with the result 
that he has been inclined to say perhaps less than he could have done 
about these matters. One might add that he sets a good example in 
scrupulously indexing every footnote reference to such secondary 
authorities as there are, in addition to a full bibliographical note on the 
printed sources—which oddly, however, states that ‘The printed 
Resolutien of the States-General only begin in 1721’ (pp. 296-7)—so that 
one readily grasps how far he accepts the earlier accounts. He differs 
from most of them in rejecting the view that New Holland was foredoomed 
to extinction after the departure of that wise and tolerant ruler, Johan 
Maurits. He believes that it could have been saved any time down to 
1651 ‘ if Amsterdam had been willing to find the money ’ (p. 256). 


1 Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen: Werken uitgeven 
door de Commissie voor Zeegeschiedenis, xiii (Amsterdam, 1955). 

* The Hague and Gotha, 1921; but a Portugese version, not mentioned by Prof. 
Boxer, appeared at Séo Paulo in 1938. 
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In placing so squarely on Amsterdam the ultimate onus of the Dutch 
failure to take sufficiently drastic action while there was yet time for it, 
1 think Mr. Boxer slips, perhaps unconsciously, into a ‘ patriotic’ 
condemnation of what might be understood as undue timidity or selfish- 
ness. Such condemnation, although it is put forward with circumspect 
moderation, would be consonant with his soldierly dislike of deserters 
and his disapproval of the Middelburg West India directors for ‘ being 
more interested in the prosperity of the privateering board than they were 
in their own concern’ (p. 202)—an interest which, in his footnote, he 
calls ‘illicit’. As Dr. van Hoboken suggests, however, the Zeelanders 
did no more in this than betray an understandable lack of confidence in 
the Company’s ability ever to pay dividends comparable with the profits 
of privateering in its best years. That being so, it was surely not more 
unreasonable for Amsterdam merchants to prefer the solid gains of the 
Setubal trade, not to mention the prospect of an increasing share in the 
trade of a Brazil at peace, to the vastly more hazardous procedure of 
trying to grow Dutch sugar on still unconquered soil. Even admitting 
Mr. Boxer’s argument that the Dutch, given time, could have turned 
planter in Brazil as in Guiana, Johan Maurits’s appeals for more emigrants 
must have seemed little short of fantastic to anyone living in the de- 
populated Europe of the Thirty Years War—he rested his hopes appar- 
ently on Germans and Scandinavians—and it is surely pertinent to 
recollect the very limited success of colonization in New Netherland in 
these same years. In fact, Amsterdam’s lukewarmness towards the 
Brazilian adventure was shared even by the Stadholder, William II, who 
understood that tough action against Portugal in Europe would invite 
French displeasure. ‘Till 1648 the Dutch army needed French subsidies. 
When, in 1647, the States-General did assume the major cost of rein- 
forcing Recife—though Mr. Boxer says they bore the whole cost, in 
practice, from 164;—it was not Holland but the other provinces which, 
as usual, fell behind in their subsidy payments. In any case, subsidies 
or no subsidies, it was far from easy, as Dr. van Hoboken has shown, 
to recruit for Brazil by that time—even on the inadequate scale of require- 
ments for whose underestimation the Company, as the administering 
authority first and last, must take the blame. If blame there must be 
for ultimate failure, one had better look at the Company’s own defective 
organization at home, which was hardly worthy of the quality of some 
of its servants in Brazil, or at the unreasonable insistence of the Zeelanders 
on trying for a whole cake when the Portuguese government offered them 
a good half. But it is only fair to add that Mr. Boxer does finally leave 
it an open question whether Amsterdam’s views were ‘ enlightened or 
self-centred ’ (p. 257). 

Underlying all was the persistent tendency of the Dutch to underrate 
the fighting capacity of the Brazilians. Even now Mr. Boxer does 
well to warn historians against facile assumptions about the decline of 
Portuguese valour. He also demonstrates that the High Council at 
Recife itself made no such mistake. It is timely to have our attention 
drawn to the high quality of some of its members, notably Michiel van 
Goch, as well as to the generalship of the German, Von Schoppe (who 
seems to deserve a biography). Mr. Boxer is not uncritical of Johan 
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Maurits as a commander, nor of his financial recklessness, in which, like 
Dr. van Hoboken, he sees the chief occasion of his recall—passing over 
the old allegation that distrust of the Count’s political ambition had 
something to do with it. 

As is to be expected, the chapter entitled ‘A Humanist Prince in 
the New World’ is the centre-piece of this book, though the reader 
may be well advised to begin with it, since it is here that the author comes 
most closely to grips with the nature of social and economic life in 
colonial Brazil, besides revealing in the most delightful way the many- 
sided interests of Johan Maurits himself—his festas, his buildings, his 
collections of birds and animals, his patronage of the naturalist, Georg 
Marcgraf, and of the physician, Willem Piso, and of Frans Post, some 
of whose paintings might reasonably have been reproduced to document 
this volume. Above all, one is left in no doubt that here was an essay 
in proconsular rule worthy of the Romans, reminiscent of Milner in 
constructive energy and of Elgin for its good manners. If still more 
would have been needed in the long run to overcome the antipathies 
between Portuguese and Dutch, Catholic, Jew, and Contra~Remonstrant, 
or indeed between Tupf Indians and the wilder Tapuyas, the record of 
that brief interlude suffices to remind us how much can be done through 
the impulses communicated by a single ruler, if he is both capable 
and enlightened, to suspend all the accepted rules of race relations. 
Were there nothing else in this book, Mr. Boxer had no need to 
apologize for addressing it to those interested ‘in the bypaths (or 
even in the dead-ends) of colonial history’ (p. viii). He has written 
nothing finer. 


Keble College, Oxford J. S. Bromiey 


The Trouble Makers. Dissent over Foreign Policy 1792-1939. By A. J. P. 
Taytor. (London : Hamish Hamilton, 1957.) 


Mr. A. J. P. Taytor, in choosing a subject so near to his heart as The 
Trouble Makers for delivery as the Ford Lectures, has shown himself 
conscious of a great opportunity. , He is certainly to be congratulated on 
following the tradition of publishing these lectures. The resulting book 
is a confession of his faith. In the author’s words, it ‘deals with the 
Englishmen whom I most revere. I hope that, if I had been their 
contemporary, I should have shared their outlook. I should not have 
been ashamed to have made their mistakes.’ Though he disclaims the 
desire to draw any moral, he is, nevertheless, anxious to show the ‘ The 
Trouble Makers ’, or Dissenters as he calls them, in a new light. They 
were not mere ‘ noises off’ the official stage on which policy was con- 
ducted. They played an important part in influencing contemporary 
and future foreign policy. They were not traitors weakening Britain’s 
voice abroad, but were true patriots, true Englishmen. 

Now who were these Dissenters, a term which the author borrows 
from the history of religious controversy ? Mr. Taylor explains : 
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A conforming member of the Church of England can disagree with the Bishops. 
. .. A Dissenter believes that Bishops should not exist. . .. A man can disagree with 
a particular line of British foreign policy, while still accepting its general assump- 
tions. The Dissenter repudiates its aims, its methods, its principles. What is 
more, he claims to know better and to promote higher causes ; he asserts a 
superiority, moral or intellectual (p. 13). 


The Dissenters were not good party men; they were individualists, 
they were Radicals who carried on their opposition in a spirit akin to 
religious fervour. Their disagreement with official policy was not on 
matters of tactics, but was fundamental. Their opposition must not be 
confused with the opposition of one party—whether Liberal or Con- 
servative—to the other. It is with the ideas of this group that Mr. 
Taylor is concerned in the period that spans the Revolutionary Wars 
with France and the second World War. 

But having carefully defined his subject, Mr. Taylor also makes a 
most puzzling assertion : ‘ dissent’, he writes, ‘is a quality peculiar to 
English-speaking peoples.’ Surely there is no need to stress the debt 
which English-speaking Dissenters owe to continental Dissenters. It 
would be truer to say that those who have governed the English-speaking 
peoples were either less efficient in suppressing the Dissenting views, or 
more tolerant of a Dissenter’s right to voice his opinions. Indeed the 
tolerance of the Establishment is the most striking fact which emerges 
from Mr. Taylor’s account. 

One belief the Dissenters had in common was.a conviction that there 
really was such a thing as an Establishment. They owed their very 
existence to a faith that impelled them to do battle against its ‘ evil 
conspiracy’. If the Establishment had not existed, the Dissenters—to 
reverse Mr. Taylor’s aphorism—would have had to invent it. And 
many who were not Dissenters suspected that this is precisely what they 
did. The author, of course, does not have to prove that the Establish- 
ment really existed. It is sufficient to show that the Dissenters thought 
it did, but it would be pertinent to enquire how the Dissenters viewed 
the Establishment, of whom they thought it was composed, and how 
they thought it operated. Possibly they had only the vaguest notion 
whom they were, in reality, fighting. This is the conclusion one reader 
has derived from those passages of the book, unhappily too few, in 
which the author deals with this aspect of the subject. Cobbett dubbed 
the Establishment ‘ THE THING’. Charles James Fox described it as 
a conspiracy of that party ‘ who, at different times, under the appellation 
of High Churchmen, Jacobites, and Tories, had endeavoured to destroy 
the civil liberties of the country’ most recently by promoting war 
against revolutionary France. Similarly, Dissenting opinion between the 
two world wars regarded official foreign policy as part of a capitalist 
conspiracy. Mr. Taylor thus provides us with exciting clues without 
involving himself in any deeper analysis. 

In his first chapter Mr. Taylor clearly states what he wishes to in- 
vestigate and poses these questions : ‘I should like to discover why 
Dissent took a particular form. What background of knowledge did 
the Dissenters possess ? Did they start with a fixed system, perhaps 
reading the speeches of their predecessors? . . . Or did they sometimes 
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have their own sources of information ...?’ He makes only a most 
perfunctory attempt to answer the problems. Delivered as lectures, these 
chapters would have gained much from careful restatement. 

Dissenting opinion was by no means unanimous. Sects breed sects. 
Mr. Taylor skilfully shows how the ‘ Radical Tradition ’ was founded in 
the early nineteenth century by three outstanding Dissenters : Charles 
James Fox, Tom Paine, and William Cobbett. Fox and Paine denounced 
war. Fox furiously attacked the war party who, as he saw it, were 
spending British blood and treasure to aid the despots of Continental 
Europe in their nefarious designs. Paine believed wars were caused by 
‘ governments ’, and that democracy would end them. Cobbett, on the 
other hand, was: passionate in his advocacy of a war against Russia. 
Russia appeared to him, as to other Dissenters, as the embodiment of 
repression on the continent of Europe. 

Two countries played a great part in the anti-Russian agitation of 
Dissenters : Poland and Turkey. The cause of Poland, however, more 
often than not, Mr. Taylor claims, was espoused as a means to an end, 
as a weapon to be used against Russia rather than as a consequence of 
any real sympathy for that country. As for Turkey, Dissenting opinion 
was confused on the subject. In the years from 1876 to 1878 Gladstone 
rallied Dissent against Ottoman rule, but the Ottoman Empire found at 
least one champion in David Urquhart. 

The chapter on the two rival Dissenters who dominated the mid- 
nineteenth century, David Urquhart and Richard Cobden, is probably 
the best in the book. Urquhart nurtured a pathological hatred of 
Palmerston. His idealization of the Ottoman empire, and his hatred of 
Russia as well, led him at the time of the Crimean war, to the grotesque 
conclusion that Palmerston was secretly and treacherously endeavouring 
to aid Russia. If Urquhart was almost a lunatic, Cobden ‘ remains the 
voice of sanity in a world run mad’. Cobden is the one Dissenter for 
whom Mr. Taylor can find nothing but praise. The faith of the idealist 
is to the author the only genuine realism. He quotes with approval 
Cobden’s favourite toast ‘No foreign politics’. Cobden pointed, in 
Mr. Taylor’s view, the only path along which a real advance could be 
made : ‘ The progress of freedom depends more upon the maintenance 
of peace, the spread of commerce, and the diffusion of education, than 
upon the labours of cabinets and foreign offices.’ (p. 53). 

Having firmly traced Dissent to the year 1864, the story now becomes 
confused. Mr. Taylor engagingly admits that at this point he was 
almost ‘ stuck for a subject ’—but he is not stuck for long. Gladstone 
is made out to be ‘ the champion of Dissent and also its ruin’. This 
reveals one of the basic weaknesses in the Dissenters’ position. Once a 
Dissenter, faced with responsibility, found that he could not translate 
his views into practical policies, he became (in Mr. Taylor’s eyes) a 
‘lapsed Dissenter’. It also provides a possible explanation for Gladstone’s 
contradictions. The author does not, however, throw any new light on 
Gladstone’s personality or policy. It would have been worth knowing, 
for example, whether Gladstone was consciously borrowing the concepts 


“ the public law of Europe’ and ‘ the concert of Europe’ from Pitt and 
Castlereagh. 
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Nor is it easy to follow any threads through the maze of Dissenting 
opinions presented in the chapter headed ‘ The New Radicalism Before 
1914”. At the cost, one suspects, of exaggerating the influence of E. D. 
Morel, the author contrives to give more shape to the two last chapters. 
These trace Dissenting opinions from the foundation of the Union of 
Democratic Control on 5 September 1914 to Arthur Greenwood’s speech 
in the house of commons on 2 September 1939. The confusion of Dis- 
senters between the two world wars, obsessed by the guilt-complex of 
Versailles, by suspicion of the Establishment, by fears of becoming tools 
in a gigantic ‘ capitalist conspiracy ’, and by moral opposition to Hitler, 
is brought out by the author in a final striking chapter. Mr. Taylor’s 
summing up of Dissent between the wars is damning : 

The legend is now firmly established that the Dissenters between the wars began 

as dreamers and pacifists, and moved gradually towards a more realistic, tougher 

policy in the usual English way . . . I have long accepted this legend. Reviewing 

the story in detachment, it seems to me untrue. (p. 199). 

The principal weakness of the Dissenting attitudes as revealed by 
Mr. Taylor’s account is their lack of balance. The Dissenters were 
obsessed by theory which clouded their judgment : indeed, some like 
Urquhart were obsessed to such an extent that they must be considered 
to have belonged to the lunatic fringe of society. Was Gladstone quite 
sane during the crisis of the Eastern question 1876 to 1878 ? Or 
Charles James Fox when he denounced the war against France ? What 
are we to make of Cripps, so influenced by dogma that in time of peril 
he could write : ‘ Every war entered upon by a capitalist government 
is and must be a capitalist and imperialist war’ ? 

As Mr. Taylor admits, the men of sense in the thirties, Churchill, 
Duff Cooper, and Amery belonged to the ‘ other side’. They placed the 
national interest before theory. However misguidedly the Dissenters 
may have believed that they placed the interest of the British people 
first, their influence sometimes weakened Britain’s ability to deal effec- 
tively with threatening dangers. Having diagnosed the ills, the Dis- 
senters generally found some panacea, be it democracy, trade, or social- 
ism. In their gross simplification of problem and cure, they provided 
no practical guide to the conduct of foreign policy. One is tempted to 
dismiss them as impractical visionaries. But this would not be quite 
true, for some of their number occasionally showed flashes of insight. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Taylor has marred the book by making 
some sweeping generalizations and by striving in places for effect rather 
than for accuracy. The entertainment this provides is not worth the sacri- 
fice. The following quotations from his work may serve as examples : 

* How would Salisbury have fended off Bismarck’s promptings to join the Triple 


Alliance without Labouchere ? How would Grey have resisted French pressure 


to turn the Entente into an alliance without the Manchester Guardian or checked 
Russia in Persia without Professor E. G. Browne ?’ (p. 15). 


* Cobden did not foresee the day when an Archbishop would bless the hydrogen- 
bomb ” (p. 53). 
‘The Imperialists were isolationists so far as Europe went . ... Chamberlain 


the greatest Imperialist of all...’ (p. 90). In the age of Imperialism in the later 
years of the nineteenth century, ‘ Financiers, not incompetent aristocrats, provided 
the driving force in foreign policy ’ (p. 99). 
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Mr. Taylor has written a lively and provocative account of ‘ The 
Trouble Makers’. Published lectures in the nature of things cannot 
always make a good book, but Mr. Taylor’s account lacks consistent 
analysis and shape to an unnecessary degree. At his best Mr. Taylor is 
enjoyable and readable, at his worst, unfortunately, the succession of 
bright ideas written down without much order leaves a turgid and 
muddled impression. When one has read his book one is still left 
wondering whether grouping people in categories of Establishment and 
Dissent is more than a brilliant academic exercise. Mr. Taylor’s ac- 
count nevertheless raises questions which will continue to be discussed. 
Perhaps his book may encourage further research on the Dissenters. 


University of Nottingham J. A. S. Grenvitie 


Die Sansculotten von Paris: Dokumente zur Geschichte der Volksbewegung 
1793-1794. Collected and edited by WaLrER Markov and ALBERT 
Sosout. (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1957.) 


Mosr of the great collections of printed documents that form the basic 
source material for the student of the Terror and Thermidorian periods, 
published in the golden age of revolutionary studies before the Great 
War, describe events at the parliamentary and government level and 
are drawn from the records of national assemblies, government com- 
mittees and from the correspondence of Représentants en mission, the 
missi of the revolutionary Government. Aulard, Tuetey, Tourneux, 
Gerbeaux and Schmidt, Bourgin, Buchez and Roux, to name the most 
substantial of the documentary collections—are source material for the 
great revolutionary institutions, incliding the Jacobins, and it is only in 
Tourneux and in Tuetey, both so frequently ‘ rediscovered ’ by historians, 
that scattered information can be obtained concerning the activities of 
popular assemblies and the progress of the popular movement in Paris. 
The publication by Pierre Caron, since the Liberation, of the reports of 
the Ministry of Interior ‘ police observers ’ offers, it is true, a picture— 
though a prejudiced and essentially ‘dantoniste’ one—of popular 
opinion in Paris during the Terror, but it is ‘ popular opinion ’ as filtered 
through the reports of police agents. It is the particular merit of 
Professor Markov and M. Soboul to have made accessible a set of docu- 
ments that offers the student and the historian a detailed and consecutive 
record of the activities of that basic unit of revolutionary life: the Paris 
Section, as represented both in the ‘assemblée générale’ and in the 
“société sectionnaire’, and that uncovers a whole segment of revolutionary 
life, as seen ‘ from below ’, the submerged history of the popular move- 
ment in Paris which has only become the object of systematic research 
since the war. Even such a specialist as Albert Mathiez, when preparing 
his invaluable book on La vie chére et le mouvement social sous la Terreur, 
neglected almost entirely this type of material, to concentrate mainly on 
governmental sources. This new collection, drawn from the source 
material of M. Soboul’s doctorat-és-lettres thesis on Les Sanseulottes 
parisiens. Etude sur l’bistoire politique et sociale des Sections de Paris (2 juin 
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1793-1799 thermidor an II), (to be published in 1958), enables the student 
to catch for the first time the authentic collective voice of the Paris sans- 
culotte, the principal actor in the Sectionary movement. 

The editors have chosen 112 documents, mostly from the papers of 
the Paris Sections, covering the period April 1793 to July-August 1795, 
a period which coincides with the beginning and the final collapse of the 
popular movement in Paris. The documents, which are published in 
their original and often quite fantastic spelling, with a German translation 
on the facing page, are divided into six groups under chapter-headings 
that mark the varying fortunes of the Sectionary movement in Paris and 
that follow the main chronological divisions of M. Soboul’s thesis: (1) the 
struggle against the Gironde (April-May 1793), (z) the Paris Sections and 
popular agitation (June—September 1793), (3) the Paris Sections and the 
Revolutionary Government (September 1793—February 1794), (4) the 
crisis of the Paris sans-culotterie (February—April 1794), (5) the Revolution- 
ary Government versus the Paris Sections (April—July 1794), and finally 
(6) the repression directed against the Paris Sectionary personnel. This 
division is based mainly on the varying relations between the Revolution- 
ary Government and the popular movement in Paris, and historically it 
is both more accurate and more orthodox than that adopted by Daniel 
Guérin, which puts the crisis of the popular movement as early as Sep- 
tember-November 1793. 

Most of the documents were previously unpublished, though refer- 
ences to approximately fifty of them may be found in the indefatigable 
Tourneux, the ‘ génie méconnu ’ of Revolutionary historiography. With 
two exceptions, they are all from Paris sources; more than half have been 
drawn from the great series of personal dossiers in the papers of the 
Comité de Streté générale in the Archives nationales (F7 Série alphabétique), the 
richest mine of personal and collective material on the history of the 
Terror and Thermidor: the remainder are from the Dm series (Comité de 
Législation), from the C series (Petitions to the Convention), from the 
various Sectional ‘fonds’ in other Paris archival collections, from 
newspapers, particularly Le Journal de la Montagne, fom the reports pub- 
lished by Pierre Caron and from the documents on the Hébertiste trial 
published by Tuetey. Thus the material is not only, to a very great 
extent, original; its selection is a very valuable indication of the type 
of sources available for the study of the popular movement. One of 
the editors, M. Soboul, is the author of a useful source-guide to this 
type of material. 

The earlier documents, derived mostly from the minutes of Sectionary 
assemblies, offer an illuminating commentary on the preparation of the 
31 Mai and the 2 Juin; emphasis then moves to the struggle inside the 
48 Paris Sections between sans-culottes, victors of these journées, and mod- 
erates, as yet by no means defeated, a struggle ended in August—Sep- 
tember by a series of internal ‘ revolutions’ within the Sections, to the 
advantage of the sans-culottes. The documents on the period covering the 
autumn and winter of 1793 are especially valuable for the insight they 
give into the ideals and aims of the sans-culotte movement in matters of 
economic controls, popular sovereignty, religion, personal behaviour and 


1 A. Soboul, Les Papiérs des Sections de Paris (t790-an TV). (Paris 1950). 
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into the increasingly uneasy relations between that movement and the 
leaders of the Revolutionary Government; the crisis, culminating not 
only in the political elimination of the Hébertistes, but also in the gradual 
dismantling of popular institutions, is admirably documented, and nothing 
could bring out more forcibly the changed character of the popular 
movement after April 1794 than the empty, laudatory, official tone of 
the pompous and bombastic congratulatory addresses to the Convention 
and to the Committees of the Summer of 1794. The documents con- 
cerning the Thermidorian period are rather in the nature of an appendix 
to what goes before than a commentary on the changed character and the 
final extinction of the popular movement during the Year III. 

Special mention should be made of the delightful definition of a 
sans-culotte in the first document, of Lebois’s virulent denunciation of the 
detested Marie-Antoinette (no. 23), of the address made by Marat’s 
‘widow’ to the Convention—in reality a brutal attack on the Enragés 
(no. 24)—and, above all, of the Instruction issued by the celebrated 
Commission temporaire of Lyon (no. 52), which the editors have wisely 
published in full and which might be described as the revolutionary’s 
handbook and bible, certainly the most complete exposition of revolution- 
ary thought, the importance of which has already been emphasized by a 
number of historians, starting with Babeuf who described it (inaccurately 
as usual) ‘ d’expression de la sainte et sublime doctrine communiste ’:! 
also of particular interest are a document detailing the rules of procedure 
of a société populaire (no. 59), the dramatic anonymous call to insurrection 
found in the markets on the eve of the arrest of the Hébertistes (no. 67), 
the letter relating the grievances of a detachment of the revolutionary 
army (no. 72), the pathetic personal letters of Descombes and Ducroquet 
on the eve of their execution—among the very few in this collection that 
strike a personal note—, and the grievances of the women workers in the 
Saint-Jacques workshop (no. 94), a unique commentary on social con- 
flicts during the $ummer of 1794 which throws new light on the social 
unrest that preceded the g Thermidor. But each document is in its 
way an individua} commentary on the popular movement. 

The collectiog is designed primarily for the students of East-German 
universities and, for their benefit, Professor Markov, of Leipzig Univer- 
sity, has contributed a foreword emphasizing the significance of the 
Sectionary movement in the general history of the French Revolution. 
He has also added explanatory footnotes to help the student to find his 
way in the maze of revolutionary institutions and terminology. It 
would no doubt have increased the value of the collection if further 
notes had been added to introduce each document, outlining the particular 
points of interest in the text, and if short biographies of leading sans- 
culottes had been added in footnote form where their names occur. 
Bibliographical references, particularly to articles dealing with the popular 
movement in the provinces and in Paris published in recent years, could 
have been added to the advantage of the student and of the historian, 
particularly as some of the documents quoted have already been pub- 
lished in articles. It is also questionable whether any real advantage— 


1 See R. C. Cobb, ‘ La Commision temporaire de Commune affranchie: étude sur le 
personnel d’une institution révolutionnaire ’, in Cabiers d’ Histoire, No. 1 (Lyon 1957). 
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other than a certain flavour of popular authenticity—may be derived 
from publishing all the documents in their original and often appal- 
ling phonetic spelling; neither the German nor the English student 
will derive much benefit from the struggle to understand some particu- 
larly ill-written documents, and it would perhaps have been enough 
to indicate that many sans-culottes wrote as they spoke, without imposing 
on the student this additional burden. 

In his preface, M. Lefebvre emphasizes the aims and limitations of the 
sans-culotte movement and little can be added to what he writes. It 
should, however, be emphasized that the editors have proved that, far 
from all Sectionary material having been destroyed in the burning of 
the Hétel-de-Ville in 1871 (the usual alibi of succeeding generations of 
historians), a vast amount of material has survived for the benefit of 
those who are prepared to take the trouble to look for it. In our in- 
creasing knowledge of that collective man, /e parfait sans-culotte révolution- 
naire, we are indebted above all to the fact that both ancien régime and 
Revolutionary France were administered and policed states; three- 
quarters of the material made accessible in this collection has been 
provided by what can only be described as ‘ police archives’, personal 
dossiers, letters and petitions from prisoners. Thanks to the elaborate 
police organization of the Terror period, we are almost as well informed 
as the members of the Comité de Sdreté générale themselves of the ups and 
downs of the popular movement in Paris. 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth RIcHARD Coss 


James K. Polk, Jacksonian, 1795-1843. By C. G. SELLERS, Jr. (Princeton, 
N, J.: Princeton University Press, 1957.) 


Mr. SELLERS explains very clearly in his preface the purpose of his study 
of Polk. ‘ The time has come’, he writes, ‘ for trained scholars to turn 
more of their attention from the national and general to the local and 
particular, from “‘ the rise of popular democracy ”’, for instance, to the 
particular circumstances that led particular people at particular times and 
places to demand a greater voice in the decisions of their magistrates, 
legislators, or congressmen. Only through careful investigation at the 
levels where ordinary human motivations are observable can we grasp 
the complex of convictions, aspirations, and interests that sustained, say, 
Jacksonian Democracy or the American System. Polk’s biography 
offers an unusual opportunity to bridge this gap between the nationally 
significant and the narrowly local, since Tennessee political history is 
documented with singular fullness in the voluminous Polk and Jackson 
papers. I have attached great importance to exploiting this opportunity, 
and I hope that readers will find the textbook clichés about the Jacksonian 
period sharpened by being tied to the actions of real people in concrete 
situations ’ (p. viii.). 

To the execution of this plan Mr. Sellers has brought great skill and 
immense industry. He can make the most refractory material yield its 
secrets; he is master of the intricacies of Tennessee politics; and his 
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readers need never be at a loss to follow the course of his narrative. 
But Polk is by no means an easy figure to deal with. A man without 
intimates, he appears, though a prolific letter writer, to have been a 
cautious and uncommunicative correspondent; and despite a wealth of 
documents there is very little self-revelation. Moreover John Quincy 
Adams’s judgment of him, which Mr. Sellers quotes, seems on the whole 
to have been right—‘ just qualified for an eminent County Court lawyer 
—‘‘ par negotiis, neque supra”. He has no wit, no literature, no point 
of argument, no gracefulness of delivery, no elegance of language, no 
philosophy, no pathos, no felicitous impromptus; nothing that can 
constitute an orator, but confidence, fluency, and labor’. He was, in 
short, a statesman of the second rank, more concerned with victory than 
with the use to be made of it. So that he remained immersed all his days 
in a welter of pettifogging political intrigue dominated, for most of its 
participants, by a search for personal gain; and Mr. Sellers is unable to 
quote from his letters and speeches a single memorable or illuminating 
remark. It thus remains in fact extraordinarily difficult to be sure of 
Polk’s personal motives or to see the larger significance of Tennessee 
politics. There is at the outset a promise of plain sailing which is sub- 
sequently disappointed. The political overturn in Tennessee in 1819-20 
appears as a revolt against the control of the state by the ‘ better sort’ 
who had shared it amongst themselves and used it to their own advantage, 
the several groups into which they fell no better distinguished from one 
another than as ‘ins’ and ‘ outs’. In these circumstances Polk began 
his political career in the lower house of the Tennessee legislature as the 
leader of the reformers, seeking to serve the interests of the common 
people. And this pattern was repeated at the federal level with Jackson’s 
victory in 1828. But in the state in the twenties, and in the union in the 
thirties, the situation fell once again into the old confusion. In Tennessee 
in 1823 Polk, prompted by motives that are by no means clear, joined one 
of the ousted groups that he had been opposing on state issues to promote 
the candidacy of Jackson for the presidency, accompanied in so doing 
by the ‘ reforming’ governor, Carroll, for reasons of personal advantage 
that are only too obvious. And in Washington in 1830, from motives 
that again are not easy to follow, he adhered to Jackson when the breach 
with Calhoun occurred, reaping the advantage that accrued to a leading 
supporter who stood nevertheless outside the Van Buren circle. Divi- 
sions that looked like being intelligible thus became obscure again. 
Parties in Tennessee seem bythe middle thirties to have lost any distinction 
in political principle. ‘Our state’, observed a prominent Tennessee 
politician in 1838, ‘follows men, is clanish, has no very strongly fixed 
creeds, and to a certainty can only be carried by the means of a local 
candidate ’ (p. 351). ‘ There were’, writes Mr. Sellers with reference to 
that year, ‘few questions of state policy on which either of the parties 
had clear-cut positions’ (p. 361). The question thus arises whether by 
this time Jacksonian democracy was more than what Mr. Sellers calls 
“ entrepreneurial’, the political expression of the small man’s hunger 
for a share both individually and as a class in the profits and privileges 
to be derived from the exercise of political control, or whether it had 
become in fact no more than a well-tried electoral device. On one 
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issue alone does anything like a clear pattern endure, and it is then an 
extremely complicated one. This issue is that of banking, and it is 
a subject upon which Mr. Sellers is particularly full and lucid. It shows 
up very clearly the heterogeneity of Jackson’s following, his original 
supporters including both those who were wholly opposed to banks 
of any kind, regarding them as artificial monopolies securing by charter 
privileges confined to the favoured few, and those whose only objection 
to the Bank of the United States was the disciplinary control which it 
exercised over other banks. While those who favoured banks at all 
were divided in turn into those of the mercantile community who needed 
abundant credit and a medium of exchange that would circulate through 
out the nation, those who wanted to borrow as much on as little security 
as possible, those who coveted a share in the lucrative profits of banking 
of the one kind or the other, those who favoured private banks and those 
who thought banking was a function of the state. But if the reasons for 
the consequent intricacies are clear they are in the main different calcu- 
lations of personal advantage, and bank politics in the end fall easily into 
the general pattern. In these circumstances the simple faith that the 
whole duty of the politician is to discover and give effect to the will of 
the people began to look a little threadbare, the more so when the elector- 
ate allowed itself to be so easily, and in Polk’s point of view so dis- 
astrously, gulled as the electors of Tennessee in 1840, 1841, and 1843. 

There was, however, another issue, which goes deeper and to which 
Mr. Sellers barely refers. No one reading him would think that there 
was any other political problem than this of giving shape and effect to 
the ‘ inchoate democratic aspirations of countless Americans’ (p. 168). 
But John Bell expressed a fear in 1835 of ‘ the absolute impulsive will of 
an excited and agitated people’. This Mr. Sellers brushes aside as one 
of Bell’s ‘ ineptitudes ’. 

Mr. Sellers has been at great pains to tell the story of Polk’s political 
career during these years fully and accurately. It was very desirable 
that these labours should be performed; and it is unlikely that the ground 
need be gone over again. But now that the work has been done it is 
proper that the reader should ask how the ‘ textbook clichés ’ look in the 
light of it. The answer seems to be that by the end of the thirties 
Jacksonian democracy meant little more than the generalization of the 
profits of office-holding, and in this widened field a perennial struggle, 
with little relation to political principle, of the ‘outs’ to get in andthe ‘ ins ” 
to stay where they were. 


London H. Hate Be.ior 


The Victorian Frame of Mind 1830-1870. ByW.E.HouGcuron. (London: 
Oxford University Press, published for Wellesley College by Yale 
University Press, 1957.) 


Tuis large and imposing book is the product of wide reading and careful 
scholarship. Professor Houghton sets out to explore general ideas and 
attitudes about life ‘ which a Victorian of the middle and upper classes 
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would have breathed in the air—the main grounds of hope and un- 
easiness which he felt, the modes of thought and behaviour he followed, 
often spontaneously, the standards of value he held—in a word, the frame 
of mind in which he was living and thinking’. It is important to note 
that he explicitly excludes the ‘ working classes’, both the skilled 
artisans and the masses of unskilled labour. They usually figure in 
Professor Houghton’s picture as objects of fear: in fact, they were 
sometimes subjects of hope. It would have been helpful if Professor 
Houghton had devoted an introductory chapter to Victorian social 
structure. Some of the comments he quotes later in the book would 
then need to be qualified and supplemented. What he says about the 
desire to move upwards in the social scale—a main theme of chapter 8 
or ‘ the passion for money ’, as it is described in the index, needs to be 
fitted into a general context which he never fully explores. Those 
Victorians who had interesting remarks to make about ‘ class’, not only 
in the class-conscious 1840s but in the quieter 1850s, are under-represented., 
Cobden, for example, is quoted only once, and Bright twice. There is 
little reference to organizations which influenced the temper not only of 
their members but of their opponents. To understand the Victorian 
frame of mind it is necessary to understand the Anti-Corn Law League 
and the Social Science Association and above all the influence of Church 
and Chapel as much as Mill or Newman, Froude or Kingsley. To have 
ranged over such material would, of course, have demanded either a bigger 
book than Professor Houghton’s own massive volume or the brilliant 
impressionism of Mr. G. M. Young’s Portrait of an Age. 

For the mu ‘ part Professor Houghton relies on literary sources in 
the faith that ‘ if we hope to discover the inward thoughts of a generation 
it is to literature that we must look’. He interprets literature broadly 
to include letters and diaries, history, sermons, and social criticism, as 
well as poetry and fiction. He shows convincingly, as Sir Leslie Stephen 
put it in 1876, that there is ‘ a tacit intellectual co-operation . . . between 
minds placed far apart in the scale of culture and national acuteness ’ 
and that ‘ the thought of the intellectual leaders is obscurely reflected by 
so many darkened mirrors’. He does not try to explain, however, why 
this should be so, although he has interesting comments to make about 
mid-Victorian reviews and their influence and about forms of education. 
He brings out clearly and convincingly contradictory tendencies in 
Victorian thought—placing side by side in one chapter, for instance, the 
rise of the critical spirit and the will to believe—but he makes less of 
common experiences than the Victorians themselves did. The men who 
were afraid in the 1840s were a different set of people from those who were 
too young to know: the experiences of the 1840s helped to set the mood 
of the 1850s. It is the co-existence of different generations which makes 
it extremely difficult to generalize about either emotional or intellectual 
attitudes and the juxtaposition of evidence from the 1830s—and even 
before—and the 1860s in this book makes it difficult to accept all 
Professor Houghton’s judgments. In general, the dangers of using 
literary material are threefold. First, writers are often inconsistent, and 
it is possible to back up almost any view of an age from the same writer, 
particularly if he is prolific. Second, the remarks made even by ‘ great’ 
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writers are unequal in perception and quality. Third, minor writers, who 
are often the best source for a survey of this kind, must always be sub- 
jected to the test of assessment of influence and ‘ representativeness ’. 
Professor Houghton’s book is studded with a superb anthology of 
quotations, but it would have been valuable if he had pointed out some 
of the dangers of his method at the beginning of his study. 

The merits of Professor Houghton’s book are so numerous that it 
will be greatly appreciated by all historians interested in Victorian 
England. The book is divided into three parts—emotional attitudes, 
intellectual attitudes and moral attitudes. It is the last part which breaks 
most new ground, although chapter 5 in the second part on ‘ anti- 
intellectualism ’” is acute and stimulating. In the third part the chapters 
on ‘the worship of force’, ‘ enthusiasm’, ‘ hero worship’ and ‘ love’ 
put together many ideas and quotations which hitherto have been kept 
apart and make up new meaningful wholes. The final chapter on 
‘hypocrisy ’ is a necessary corrective to many less scholarly assessments 
of ‘ Victorianism’. In several of the chapters there are hints of impending 
changes in thought and feeling at the end of the period—historical 
relativism, for instance (pp. 179-80), the impact of greater democracy 
(pp. 338-9), changing views of marriage (p. 385). It would have been 
interesting—and relevant—to have put all these and others together. 
The origins of what may be called ‘ the late-Victorian revolt’ are all to 
be found before 1870. It was that revolt and not Lytton Strachey (too 
easy a target not only for Professor Houghton but for many other writers 
on Victorian England, and usually a false target) which placed a curtain 
between the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Professor Houghton 
is right to urge that we should ‘ look into the Victorian mind to see some 
of the primary sources of the modern mind’, but he over-simplifies 
when he says that ‘ there but for the grace of God—or Freud—go we’. 
We are saved—or in the view of some writers spoilt—not by grace but 
by the works and rebellions of late nineteenth-century Victorians. 

There are few points of detail to criticize in Professor Houghton’s 
pages—the theme of the argument between Southey and Macaulay in 
1829 and 1830 was not the implications of ‘ the vor'd of big business ’ 
(p. 6) ; the significance of the Municipal Reform Act of 1835 is missed 
(p. 46) ; it is not clear why Professor Houghton thinks that in 1833 the 
reading public was smaller, proportionately to those who read at all, 
than it had been fifty years earlier (p. 112) ; the main emphasis in working- 
men’s libraries was not ‘largely vocational’, and in mechanics’ in- 
stitutes there were significant battles about this question (p. 120) ; the 
quotations on page 145, note 30 and page 162, note 4 seem to me to 
mislead ; there are many exceptions to the generalization that ‘ under 
the high pressure of competitive life . . . there was no time for wide and 
varied interests’ (p. 173) ; ‘ we don’t want to fight, but by jingo if we 
do’ belongs to the 1870s, not to the 1850s (p. 210). Taking the book 
as a whole, it is the richness of Professor Houghton’s detail which is 
most impressive : viewed simply as a source-book The Victorian Frame 
of Mind is a powerful achievement. 


University of Leeds Asa Briccs 
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Bismarck, Gladstone and the Concert of Europe. By W. N. MeEpuicorr. 
(London: Athlone Press, 1956.) 


Tuis is the fourth volume of the University of London Historical Studies. 
It describes the course of European diplomacy from April 1880 to June 
1881 in detail so lavish that almost three-quarters of a page, on the 
average, is devoted to each day. It is based primarily on the Austrian, 
British, and German foreign office archives; the Gladstone and Granville 
papers, the correspondence of the Russian embassy in London, and much 
material already in print are also used as sources. 

The book is of unequal interest. Even with his clear sketch maps, 
Professor Medlicott’s account of chaffering with the Turks about moun- 
tain tops in north Albania or villages in Thessaly is sometimes perhaps 
a little dull; and there are also Jomgueurs in the chapter on Tunis and 
Morocco. But any account of a boundary negotiation in this degree of 
detail is fortunate indeed if it escapes tedium; and the intricacies of the 
disputes about Turkey’s frontiers with Greece and Montenegro are at 
least lucidly set out. Much more interesting is the description of the 
stages through which the three emperors’ alliance of 18 June 1881 passed 
while it was being prepared. A good deal of the material for this account 
has hitherto been quite unknown; the subject was skimped by the editors 
of the Grosse Politik, in order to build up a more impressive picture of 
Bismarck; and Mr. Medlicott is apparently the first historian to go through 
the files on it in the Wiener Staatsarchiv. 

His main thesis is that ‘ Bismarck’s new course gave Germany the 
mechanism of security while imposing on Europe a deadlock which was a 
preventive of war rather than a guarantee of peace’. ‘ His policy was one 
of controlled tensions which would give Germany the maximum of 
influence with the minimum of obligation, and he looked with jealousy, 
but also with good reason, on any programme which offered the powers 
an alternative to the careful balance of forces under his control.’ 
Gladstone offered just such an alternative programme; this book de- 
scribes both what it was, and how Bismarck ensured that it would not be 
accepted by the continental great powers, while seizing the opportunity 
to set up his own arrangements instead. Mr. Medlicott’s explanation 
of what Gladstone intended the Concert of Europe to be is not infused with 
the oratorical splendours of Midlothian; thoroughgoing Gladstonians 
may even find it unsympathetic; but, again, it is clear. The author does 
not regard it as his duty .to speculate whether Bismarck’s policy or 
Gladstone’s held out more promise for the future of Europe; he contents 
himself with describing as ‘ the Gladstonian illusion’ the belief ‘ that 
great powers could remain both quiescent and good-tempered’. He 
explains how the obstinate refusal of Turkey to obey, in the summer of 
1880, a summons from united Europe to fulfil her obligations under the 
treaty of Berlin to Greece and Montenegro compelled Gladstone in the 
end to move ahead of other powers, and drive the Turks to submit 
under a threat of force: this achieved his short-term, but not his long- 
term, objective. For ‘the powers could not find, and Gladstone could 
not supply, a conception of a continuous common danger which would 
produce the unity that he desired: . . . having abandoned “ selfish 
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ends ”’ in order to avoid the risk of war the ‘powers would hardly wish 
to risk war in the pursuit of unselfish ones.’ 

Professor Medlicott points out that to many of Gladstone’s contempo- 
raries the Midlothian policy was only ‘an oratorical flourish, useful in 
British electioneering, which would soon have served its ends’; an 
opinion often repeated since. It is more valuable to be reminded that, 
to contemporary eyes, ‘ Bismarck was singularly unconvincing as the 
great architect of peace: foreign states were mainly conscious of the 
aggressive potentialities of his diplomacy.’ The author rejects, in fact, 
not only hero-worship of Bismarck as a Great Man, but also Professor 
Langer’s portrait of him as a sagacious and far-sighted guardian of the 
general security; he stresses Bismarck’s impatience, his combativeness, 
his irritability; and he brings out with particular force his detesta- 
tion of Gladstone, whom Bismarck clearly did not in the least 
understand. To declare that ‘I do not believe that the direction of 
English policy has ever been in such incompetent hands since the 
American War of Independence ’, though extreme, was intelligible, in a 
naturally bad-tempered man who was out of sorts; but to describe 
Gladstone as a leader of republicans and revolutionaries was simply to 
display ignorance. In an appendix, Mr. Medlicott prints two pages of 
vituperation of Gladstone sent by Bismarck to the German ambassador at 
St. Petersburg in 1884; he veils them in the original German, but a 
translation appeared in the Manchester Guardian for 14 June 1956. What- 
ever Gladstone thought of Bismarck, he seems to have been less ready to 
express it. 

There are a dozen slight misprints, and two slips deserve mention: 
the Alabama award was of course in 1872, not 1873 (p. 25); and Gladstone 
was seventy, not seventy-one, when he formed his second government 
(p. 35)- 

As a piece of conventional diplomatic history, this could hardly be 
bettered. The question remains whether diplomatic history can be 
satisfactorily treated, as it is treated here, autonomously. Virtually 
nothing is said about the political position at home of either of the figures 
named in the title; and virtually nothing is said of trade, of armies, or of 


navies, though great powers’ policies often have to take account of all 
three. 


Trinity College, Oxford M. R. D. Foor 


Parnell and bis Party, 1880-1890. By Conor Cruise O’Brien. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1957.) 


Two generations after his death the character of Parnell is still of com- 
pelling interest and his career a subject of frequently bitter controversy. 
Dr. Cruise O’Brien brings to his study of Parnell and the Irish party 
literary gifts that enable him to create lively impressions of the principal 
personalities concerned and an objectivity of approach which engenders 
confidence in his treatment of controversial topics. He has not, of course, 
attempted to write a new biography of Parnell. Indeed, although his 
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book is entitled Parnell and his Party, it contains a great deal more infor- 
mation about the party than about its leader. 

It is his analysis of the composition, organization, discipline, finance 
and eventual disintegration of the Irish party that forms Dr. Cruise 
O’Brien’s chief contribution to knowledge. He describes how, between 
1880 and 1885, an organization was built up which rendered it ‘ imposs- 
ible to return on the home rule ticket any potential opponent of Parnellite 
policy ’, so that, until 1890, the party showed ‘a front of almost perfect 
unity to its adversaries’. The methods by which this united front was 
achieved, maintained and eventually destroyed have never previously 
been so thoroughly and carefully examined. Of special interest is Dr. 
Cruise O’Brien’s account of the ‘ split’. Perhaps the most striking fact 
that emerges from his analysis is that two-thirds of the Protestant members 
of the parliamentary party took the anti-parnellite side, a situation for 
which the tactless argument that Parnell should not be judged ‘ asa Catholic 
would be judged ’ may well have been partly responsible. 

Dr. Cruise O’Brien’s account of the internal history of the Irish party 
is so well documented and penetrating that it may seem ungrateful to 
complain that his account of its relations with the English political 
parties is less satisfactory. He has, in the first place, used a very limited 
number of English manuscript sources; the only English collections that 
he mentions in his bibliography are those of Gladstone, Campbell- 
Bannerman and Dilke. Nor has his use even of these materials been 
exhaustive. He does not appear, for example, to have consulted Dilke’s 
diary, as distinct from the memoir (which he somewhat misleadingly 
terms a ‘ diary’) incorporated in Gwynn and Tuckwell’s Life of Dilke. 
The diary, although badly mutilated, is of value, especially for the events 
of 1882. Secondly, he either dismisses briefly or omits altogether several 
crucial episodes. He compresses his account of the ‘ Kilmainham 
treaty ’ negotiations into little more than a page on the ground that they 
have ‘ been analysed elsewhere in great detail’. In fact, not one of the 
works that he cites as authorities for the history of these negotiations 
can be regarded as authoritative; a full account would have been very 
welcome. He omits, also, any mention of George Errington’s attempt 
to influence the papal appointment to the archbishopric of Dublin after 
the death of Cardinal M’Cabe. Manning, who was himself indignant 
at Errington’s manoeuvres, recorded that they infuriated Irish opinion. 
They certainly contributed to the hostility of the Irish party towards the 
liberals in 1885, several other causes of which Dr. Cruise O’Brien 
examines in detail. 

Considering the tortuous nature of some of the transactions that he 
has to describe, Dr. Cruise O’Brien’s lapses fromaccuracy are not numerous 
or vital to his main arguments, but a few warrant notice. He attributes 
Chamberlain’s resignation from Gladstone’s second ministry to the 
decision to renew coercion (p. 97); in fact, it was occasioned by Glad- 
stone’s announcement of the Goverment’s intention to introduce an 
Irish land-purchase bill with funds limited to one year. He follows J. L. 
Garvin in over-estimating the extent of the breach between Chamberlain 
and Parnell caused by the failure of the ‘central board’ negotiations 
(p. 101); as late as January 1886 Chamberlain was still willing to colla- 
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borate with Parnell in a policy of land-purchase. He omits (p. 105, n. 1) 
the name of Thomas Thompson from the list of liberal candidates for 
whom Parnell instructed the Irish to vote in 1885, and includes that of 
O’Shea; Parnell’s support for O’Shea on this occasion was less positive 
than that which he accorded to the other liberals excepted from his 
hostile manifesto. He comments (p. 171, n. 1) on the absence from 
Chamberlain’s Political Memoir of any reference to his letter to O’Shea of 
22 January 1886. Chamberlain did not, however, keep copies of all 
his letters to O’Shea; it may well be (I write from memory) that he had no 
copy of this letter in his possession when dictating his Memoir. (On 
the wider question of the silence of the Memoir concerning the Galway 
election Dr. Cruise O’Brien’s point is, of course, a good one.) His 
explanation of Gladstone’s reasons for releasing to the press, on 25 
November 1890, his famous letter to Morley (p. 298) is at variance with 
Gladstone’s own account, written only three days later. 

Dr. Cruise O’Brien has not discovered very many new facts of impor- 
tance concerning Parnell himself and his zeal has not extended to the 
compilation of an adequate index. But he has devoted much thought 
to Parnell’s speeches and to the writings of his contemporaries, and he is 
not afraid of making judgments and generalizations. He defends at 
some length the much criticized ‘ vote tory manifesto’ of 21 November 
1885. Concerning the events of 1890 his verdict is that ‘ Parnell’s 
decision to cling to the leadership, after the verdict of the divorce court, 
is indefensible . . . but . . . the party forfeited the substance of its 
power and independence by abandoning its leader at Gladstone’s bidding ’. 
He sees Parnell as one who ‘ sought not to break the connexion with 
England, but to make it more flexible, more efficient, and more accept- 
able’ but who also, ‘in spanning the gulf between English and Irish 
public opinion’, was forced to restore to ‘much duplicity’. His 
‘epilogue’ is the most stimulating and convincing appraisal of the 
significance of Parnell’s career that has appeared in recent years. 


King’s College, London C. H. D. Howarp 


Histoire des Relations Internationales. Vol. vii: Les Crises du XXe Siecle, i. 
De 1914 4 1929. By Prerre RENOvvIN. (Paris: Hachette, 1957.) 


PROFESSOR RENOUVIN is indefatigable. Within recent years he has 
produced two substantial volumes on international relations between 
1815 and 1914. Now he pushes on to the more difficult period between 
1914and 1929. This is a more interesting book than its two predecessors, 
dealing with a less explored period in a more novel way. It is also less 
satisfactory. As M. Renouvin points out, the source-material is ‘ much 
less favourable than for the preceding period’. Usually it is inadequate— 
not a scrap, for instance, from the British archives for the first World 
War. Sometimes it is excessive, which can be almost as tiresome. Much 
of the present book is necessarily tentative; and M. Renouvin’s most 
attractive characteristic threatens to become a vice—he throws out a 
stimulating idea and then turns away in embarrassment, as though caught 
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out in unacademic frivolity. There is more commentary on events than 
narrative; and I doubt whether it could be used as a textbook unless the 
student was already well-grounded in the period. Of course it has great 
virtues. The bibliographies are admirable without being ponderous, 
perhaps a bit overweighted on the French side. The range is wide. 
M. Renouvin does not cling to Europe, though he sees everything through 
French eyes. He deals admirably with the Far East on which he is an 
established authority; and he now also includes Latin America, a subject 
usually neglected. 

Unity is lacking. We have really three separate books—the first 
World War (125 pages); peace making (80 pages); and the world from 
1920 to 1929 (140 pages). These are not satisfactory divisions. The 
first three years of the war continue the period when the European 
Powers shaped international relations, The real break came in 1917 with 
the Bolshevik revolution and the entry of the United States into the war. 
Still, every author has to arrange these matters for himself. 

The first section contains substantial and interesting judgments. 
M. Reénouvin does a beautiful job in small compass when he shows 
the different motives which drew neutrals into the war. Turkey was 
decided by the personal initiative of Enver; Italy by ‘ the ardent awaken- 
ing of the collective conscience’ (though only of the politically literate 
classes). The determining factor for Bulgaria was ‘the map of war’ ; 
for Greece the needs of allied strategy; for Rumania the deliberate policy 
of the government. The United States entered because of the U-boats, 
though no doubt financial and economic ties with the allies helped to 
make the decision easy. M. Renouvin concludes with his favourite 
generalization. Popular feeling—‘the profound forces ’—counted for 
little (except in Italy); the entry into war sprang from the deliberate 
calculations of statesmen. 

The attempts at a negotiated peace are passed over rather lightly 
so far as Germany is concerned. M. Renouvin makes the valuable point 
in regard to the ‘ peace offer’ of Emperor Charles that handsome Austrian 
gains at the expense of Russia and Rumania were always an implied 
condition. I am not, however, clear that British and French statesmen 
rejected the offer for this reason. I think, too, that he fails to appreciate 
why the Allies recognized the claims of the subject nationalities in 1918. 
He attributes this to the final breakdown of negotiations with Charles in 
February. Sir Lewis Namier has, however, revealed that recognition 
was an answer to the German victories in France: if Europe was to be 
submerged for years, the Allies would draw their new map as a promise 
for the future. On the other hand, M. Renouvin is abundantly right in 
stressing that the Central Powers were not defeated by hunger. Both 
Austria-Hungary and Germany were better fed than in the preceding 
years, and Germany better supplied with arms. The collapse of Austria- 
Hungary was duc to the discontent of the nationalities; that of Germany 
not to the stab in the back or the blockade, but to defeat in the field. 

The survey of the peace settlement follows established lines, though it 
perhaps emphasizes the German question too much and Central Europe 
too little. Concerning the post-war world M. Renouvin makes two 
valuable generalizations. The first is that American isolationism was 
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“the profound cause of the precariousness in the organisation of peace ’. 
I think this is a little over-drawn. The withdrawal of Russia—the 
incipient ‘ second world ’—counted almost as much, though less per- 
ceived. It is also surely true that, given any real Franco-German 
reconciliation, the world would have continued to enjoy peace despite 
American isolationism. Here M. Renouvin clings too rigidly to the old 
French thesis that without a firm Anglo-American guarantee, reconcilia- 
tion of France and Germany was impossible. The second generalization 
is the decline of European predominance. He points to India, Egypt, 
Libya, China, the Near East, as examples of this decline. Later he draws 
back and remarks, with some surprise, on the solidity of the old British 
position in the Near East and the Mediterranean. This he admits was a 
temporary recovery; but it shows that ‘ diplomatic action can succeed in 
retarding the play of profound forces’. Perhaps the tribute is too 
generous to British skill. 

I would complain, as a general criticism, that M. Renouvin does not 
treat adequately the idealism which was bound to become a factor in 
international relations once the masses were drawn in. The League of 
Nations appears in his eyes always as a system of security—though an 
inadequate one because of the ‘fundamental gap’ in the Covenant. 
This does not allow for the Anglo-Saxon view that the League of Nations 
was not intended to provide security, but to offer a structure of inter- 
national relations in which security would be unnecessary. As a smaller 
illustration, M. Renouvin suggests that Lloyd George took the German 
side over Danzig and Silesia for economic motives—Danzig to be kept 
wide open to the British merchant marine, Silesia because the iron and 
coal were vital to German economy. The evidence is against him. 
Lloyd George thought the Polish claims ‘unjust’. Of course it is always 
easier for a statesman to defend Justice when his own country is not 
involved. This does not alter the fact that Lloyd George decided on 
moral grounds. The same depreciation of idealism leads to a neglect 
of the Communist International. The idealism was of a different and, 
perhaps to a Western mind, of an abhorrent kind. But it was idealism 
allthe same. The Comintern and the League of Nations both represented 
causes common to all humanity. They rejected the sovereignty of 
individual states on which international relations had hitherto rested. 
It may be that this idealism has run its course and that we are returning to 
the warring sovereignty of independent Powers. But it may also be that 
this idealism will triumph and in that case international relations, as we 
have known them, will come to an end. The historian of the first half 
of the twentieth century should leave both paths open for the future. 


Magdalen College, Oxford A. J. P. Taytor 
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Short Notices 


Ancient coins, unlike modern currency, are valuable and independent 
historical evidence. This conviction underlies Professor Michael 
Grant’s short study, Roman History from Coins (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1958). He wisely enables the reader to judge this claim for himself 
by liberal provision of illustrations in thirty-two plates. In a book 
deliberately confined to the Empire he devotes most of his commentary 
to the first three centuries, but the later religious and political changes are 
vividly reflected in the plates through a good selection of contemporary 
coinage. Dr. Grant first explains the emperors’ attitude towards their 
coinage, showing that it was a mode of propaganda designed for the 
widest possible public. He then demonstrates what coins reveal of 
imperial personalities and policy, how they mirror the Empire’s life and 
how they can sometimes yield facts otherwise unattested. Finally he 
discusses the complex monetary system which Rome established for the 
Roman world, with effects felt well beyond the frontiers. The book is 
written in a vigorous, readable style and with a sure historical grasp. 
Generalization is backed by astutely chosen detail. Perhaps the best 
part is the chapter where Nero and Augustus are subjected to expert 
numismatic scrutiny, from which Nero emerges as the ‘ second Augustus ’ 
in whom posterity firmly refused to believe. Dr. Grant has avoided 
the temptation of letting his own invaluable research work dominate his 
study, but the reader must be warned that it is by no means certain that 
the Romans struck anniversary issues as commonly as is implied on page 
15. Itis a pity that there is no close discussion of a few examples where 
coins have advanced historical knowledge significantly, despite the frank 
recognition (p. 58 f.) of their value for the dark third century. The 
modest contribution revealed here may, however, convince the sceptic 
that coins can fill gaps left by the other sources. The outstanding virtue of 
the book lies in the fine variety of its plates, to which the text is really 
subordinate. They are admirably reproduced and include, besides Imperial 
issues, revealing examples of local currency and coins struck by foreign 
powers which were in touch with Rome. The kaleidoscopic pattern of 
this coinage forcibly reminds one how richly diversified the Empire 
was in race, culture and tradition. Roman mastery in portraiture is 
abundantly proved, sometimes by curious contrast with foreign engravers, 
and the wonderful gallery of imperial women (pls. 10-13) is almost 
sufficient justification in itself for the over-emphasis on their réle in 
history (pp. 37-44). The reverses are too often dismissed as inferior 
or trite, but they have their own attraction and Dr. Grant justly includes 
some splendid examples, which show what Roman mints could achieve 
on occasion and prove the existence of a public in the capital capable of 
appreciating fine design. An easier system of numbering could surely 
have been adopted on the plates, but they will reward the attentive reader 
with increasing pleasure and satisfaction. No one interested in Roman 
history can afford to ignore this skilful, concentrated survey. 


University of Nottingham H. B. MatTINcLy 
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In An Inventory of the Ancient and Historical Monuments of Selkirkshire 
(Edinburgh: H.M.S.O., 1957), the Royal Commission on Ancient 
Monuments in Scotland follows up with commendable rapidity its 
recent survey of the monuments of Roxburghshire. Selkirk is a smaller, 
and historically a poorer, county than Roxburghshire, and the inventory 
lists only 204 monuments, the majority of which are earthworks, standing 
stones, cultivation terraces and the like. Hemmed in on three sides by an 
almost continuous chain of mountains and high moorland, the greater 
part of the county was, as the Introduction points out, ‘a remote and 
relatively unimportant backwater ’ until the modern road-system was laid 
down. In the Middle Ages virtually the whole area was royal demesne 
under forest law, and it was not until the sixteenth century that the grant- 
ing of feus permitted the growth of private estates. For this reason there 
are few secular buildings earlier than the sixteenth century, and none of 
outstanding architectural interest. As for ecclesiastical antiquities, they 
are almost entirely absent, for after the removal of the Tironian foundation 
of Selkirk to Kelso in about 1128 the county contained no abbey, priory, 
collegiate church or even hospital, and the parish churches are all (in 
the words of a nineteenth-century topographer) ‘ of plain if not repulsive 
appearance’. Nevertheless, Selkirkshire contains several notable monu- 
ments, including a broch, a Flavian fort, two early Christian stones, and 
two handsome eighteenth-century country houses. Of these the Roman 
fort deserves special mention, for it was discovered by the Commission’s 
officers in 1949 ‘during a routine examination’ of air-photographs in 
preparation for the survey, and subsequently excavated under their 
direction. Its significance in the history of the Roman occupation is 
indicated in the authoritative Introduction, which also contains an 
admirable account of the medieval forest and of the rise of the historic 
county families of Pringle and Scott. In describing the monuments 
themselves the county has been treated as a single unit and not subdivided 
into parishes. In view of the small number of monuments this departure 
from custom was fully justified, and has the added advantage of grouping 
each class of antiquities together. The descriptions and illustrations are 
both of the high standard to be expected of the Commission, and the 
references to historical sources and to comparative examples are a 
commendable feature of the survey which might be adopted with advan- 
tage by the English Commission. It is gratifying, moreover, to find that 
those buildings of a later date than the Act of Union which have been 
included by the commissioners’ discretion are given as full and detailed 
treatment as the earlier monuments. Greater precision in the descriptions 
of these later monuments is, however, still desirable: thus the neo-classical 
mansion known as the Haining is incorrectly described as ‘ Palladian ’; 
the date of erection of the court-house at Selkirk has not been ascertained, 
although it is included in the list of monuments which are deemed ‘ most 
worthy of preservation’; and the architect or civil engineer responsible 
for the Low Peel Bridge over the river Tweed is not named, despite the 
fact that it was erected as recently as 1847. These, however, are minor 
blemishes in a survey of whose completeness, accuracy and historical 
value the commissioners and their staff have every reason to be proud. 


St. Jobn’s College, Oxford H. M. Corvm 
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Mr. Frank W. Jessup’s History of Kent (London: Darwen Finlayson, 
1958) is a good synthesis of the known facts of Kentish history. It spans 
the period from the Roman invasion up to the present day in nineteen 
chapters, which deal with such topics as early settlement, the impact of 
the more outstanding events of national history on Kent, Kentish 
risings, the distribution of religious houses, the management of ecclesi- 
astical estates, industry, agriculture, and road, river and rail communi- 
cations. Since the average length of each chapter is less than ten pages, 
no subject receives more than cursory treatment. But the greater 
disappointment of the book lies in its failure to stimulate much interest 
in the many unsolved problems of Kentish history. For in this direction 
Mr. Jessup might have rendered invaluable service. At present historians 
seem to fight shy of this eccentric county. Yet if any county cries aloud 
for thorough re-examination, it is this. Who were its so-called Jutish 
settlers who left so distinct a mark on the class structure and agrarian 
framework of the county? How did the custom of gavelkind affect the 
distribution of land, and when did it cease to exert its fragmenting 
influence? Do the examples, found recently, of open fields in Kent 
derive from the practice of gavelkind, or were parts of the county settled 
in open field by early colonists who were not Jutes? Does the early 
cloth industry emerge first as a necessary by-employment to agriculture 
because partible inheritance has splintered fatm holdings into too many 
small units? It is curious how often such activities as knitting and the 
weaving of wool, flax, and hemp assume economic importance in areas 
where these special customs of inheritance are practised. If these and other 
perplexing problems had been emphasized, Mr Jessup might have enticed 
his readers to aid him in proving that Kent is richer in history than any 
other. For at present the county is a richer source of enigma than dogma. 

University of Leicester Joan THIRsk 


At almost every step in the discussion of medieval political ideas we 
meet the word ‘theocracy’. It is often used loosely and sometimes 
wholly improperly, and teachers will be well disposed towards an 
attempt at definition which at the same time seeks to set the development 
of this concept firmly in its successive historical contexts. Readers of 
M. Marcel Pacaut’s essay La Théocratie. L’Eeglise et le Pouwoir au moyen-dge 
(Paris: Aubier, 1957) will find there the same useful mistrust of theory 
in abstracto which marked his longer book on Alexander III (ante, bxxiii. 
286-8). Understanding theocracy as ‘la doctrine selon laquelle l’Eglise 
détient la souveraineté dans les affaires temporelles ’, he traces the history 
of this theory through half-a-dozen clearly distinguished phases, from 
its foreshadowings in patristic times until its defeat and overthrow by 
the proponents of the autonomy of the lay power in the early fourteenth 
century. Separate chapters deal with its early budding in the ninth century, 
its full development on spiritual principles by the Gregorian reformers, 
‘la prise de conscience des problémes réels’ which influenced the approach 
to it of some of the twelfth-century canonists, and its elaboration and exag- 
geration at the hands of thirteenth-century popes in the course of struggles 
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for material stakes. Undoubtedly M. Pacaut’s synthesis has merits. 
Though it rather lacks elegance, it is vigorous and intelligent. Despite 
its brevity—a little more than two hundred pages of text, illustrated by 
sixty pages of translated excerpts—and the vast mass of material to be 
surveyed, it never degenerates into a mere list of names and dates. 
Constantly the reader is reminded that changing men have to adapt ideas 
in order to face changing problems. If the design, especially in the 
later sections (where M. Pacaut seems less at home than in the twelfth- 
century, the field of his expert knowledge) seems somewhat conventional, 
the author is never afraid to maintain his own view, even when it is at 
variance with current opinion; for example, he refuses to follow A. M. 
Stickler’s interpretation of what St. Bernard understood by the two swords. 
But undeniably this is a rather rapid little essay, containing some state- 
ments and judgments which strike an odd note. M. Pacaut’s poor 
opinion of John of Salisbury would carry more weight if he had shown 
that he appreciated the problems of the Institutio Trajani and the pseudo- 
Plutarch. The description of John Lackland as ‘ un personnage médi- 
ocre ’ will probably not seem apt to English readers, nor will they agree 
that Innocent III deposed him. M. Pacaut’s certainty that John of 
Jandun was the author of Dictio 1 of the Defensor pacis was not shared 
by the two great scholars who established the text of Marsilius, nor is it 
by Professor Gewirth, whose book is among a number of rather surprising 
omissions from M. Pacaut’s admittedly selective bibliography. Ockham’s 
Breviloquium de potestate papae and Breviloguinm de principatu tyrannico are 
alternative titles for the same work, not, as seems suggested on page 213, 
two distinct pieces. That Agostino Trionfo is described as a Dominican 
may seem a venial slip; but, after all, this Augustinian Hermit held an 
important position in the literary tradition of his order. Among the 
translated excerpts the renderings (pp. 284-5) which suggest that Ockham 
absolutely denied the papal plemitudo potestatis are misleading; what he 
rejected were particular interpretations of the plenitudo potestatis which he 
thought exaggerated and dangerous. Though M. Pacaut’s book is 
worth attention for the good things it contains, it does not consistently 
maintain the high level of accuracy expected from a classic work of 
‘ haute vulgarisation ’. 
University of Durham H. S. Orr.er 


The Scotsman of the late twelfth century who became the most 
eminent British writer of two religious orders has not escaped the 
attention of editors and scholars in the past, but Dr. James Bulloch in 
Adam of Dryburgh (London: S.P.C.K., 1958) is the first to do him full 
justice. Little is known of Adam’s life before circa 1188, when he re- 
signed office as abbot of Dryburgh at the advice of St. Hugh of Lincoln to 
become a Carthusian at Witham in Somerset. Hugh’s biographer gives a 
vivid glimpse of him there, and this is supplemented by an anonymous 
chronicler of the house, but his personality, of which we would willingly 
know more, remains shadowy. His voluminous works, on the other 
hand, have in large part survived; they gave him a repute throughout 
the Middle Ages as a monastic spiritual guide second only to Ailred of 
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Rievaulx; one book, indeed, the Liber de quadrupartito exercitio cellae became 
a standard guide throughout monastic Europe. Dr. Bulloch approaches 
Adam principally as a witness and commentator of the daily life and 
religious ideals of the two orders to which he belonged, for the Liber de 
ordine canonicorum is concerned wholly with presenting counsel to the 
canons of Dryburgh, while the Fourfold exercise is an outline of Carthusian 
spirituality. Dr. Bulloch’s chief aim, indeed, is to show his countrymen 
of today the religion of a medieval canon which, he thinks, is ‘ more con- 
genial to the outlook of the modern Scottish Church than might be ex- 
pected ’, and ‘ could be accepted by evangelical Protestants of today with 
little more than a feeling of surprise at unfamilar methods of expression ’. 
The judgment is at least a testimony to Adam’s simplicity and sincerity, 
for his ‘ methods of expression’, largely derived from the Victorine 
school and with little trace of Bernardine fire, make heavy demands upon 
a modern reader’s patience, though such a one may do well to ponder 
Dr. Bulloch’s remark that no literature is more unattractive than the 
sermons of yesteryear. While there is little in this book that is new— 
for Adam has been well served by Miss Margaret Thompson, Dom André 
Wilmart and others, and Dr. Bulloch makes no serious attempt to trace 
his sources—the account of the two ways of life, canonical and monastic, 
is well and clearly written, and the whole is the work of a careful scholar 
who has mastered a considerable specialist literature. Adam himself can 
at times be lively, not to say malicious (¢.g. pp. 68-9), though less so than 
his later countryman, Robert Richardson, of whose racy comments on his 
confréres some samples, all too few, are given in illustration. No reader 
visiting Dryburgh in the future will wish to give all his thoughts to Scott 
and Haig, and Witham will recall Adam and Hubert Walter as well as St. 
Hugh. The book was printed too soon to take note of the dating of 
Scottish Premonstratensian houses given by the late Dr. Easson; the list 
of the seasons of fasting on page 45 is somewhat obscure, and to describe 
the black canons of the twelfth century sout court as ‘no ascetics’ is perhaps 
unjust. The printing, as always with publications of the Church Historical 
Society, is excellent; almost the only typographical casualty is Mr. 
Hadcock, who appears as Hallcock with a wrong initial in the bibliography. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge M. D. KNow Les 


The hope expressed in these pages six years ago that with an improved 
printing situation the South Wales and Monmouth Record Society 
might be able to publish at more frequent intervals has not so far been 
realized. ‘This is perhaps not surprising in view of the heavy calls made 
by the Society on Dr. William Rees not only as co-editor but as an un- 
stinting contributor. The current volume (no. 4, 1957) of the Society’s 
Publications contains the third and final instalment of the transcript and 
translation by Dr. Rees and Dr. A. J. Roderick of ministers’ accounts 
(1256-7) for a group of lordships in south-eastern Wales, of which the 
introduction and first instalment appeared in no. 2 (1951) and were noticed 
in this Review (Ixvi. 436-7) the following year. Dr. Rees now puts us 
further in his debt by beginning the serial publication of another set of 
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P.R.O. documents, this time for the lordship of Senghenydd with the 
castle and borough of Caerphilly. The current instalment deals with castle 
and borough from the reign of Edward I to that of Henry VI, and con- 
sists of excerpts of varying lengths from enrolled accounts and inguisitiones 
post mortem. This time only two of the documents are translated; and 
the whole is prefaced by a short introduction giving a succinct account of 
the origins of the lordship and castle, and the part played by the latter in 
the wars of independence and the Glyndwr revolt. In two shorter 
contributions Dr. Rees edits the first financial accounts after the dis- 
solution of the houses of Black and Grey Friars at Cardiff and Newport, 
and the key documents in an Elizabethan Star Chamber suit on foreshore 
rights in Glamorgan. Another Star Chamber transcript, edited (with 
an illuminating introduction) by T. B. Pugh and W. R. B. Robinson, 
shows the Tudor monarchy, a bare dozen years before the Act of Union, 
liquidated marcher privilege, upholding juridical rights (or their financial 
equivalent) but recently acquired by the earls of Worcester as lords of 
Gower and Kilvey; it should be noted, however, that the earl’s right 
to the office of ‘ justice for the whole county of Glamorgan ’ is expressly 
safeguarded in a non obstante clause of the Act. Another aspect of the 
widespread patriarchal sway in south-eastern Wales of this favoured 
house and its satellites emerges froma study of ‘ Monmouthshire recusants 
in the reigns of Elizabeth I and James 1’ by Frank H. Pugh. Over 
forty pages are devoted to lists of recusants from 1581 to 1625, extracted 
parish by parish from the recusant rolls and fully annotated; these are 
preceded by an introduction in which the distribution of recusancy— 
geographical, chronological and social—is admirably analysed in a map and 
tabular statements, with concluding reflections on the causes making for 
so extensive a survival here of pre-Reformation loyalties. It is curious 
that among these the author does not cite the wealth and territorial 
influence of Raglan, though he rightly stresses the leadership of the 
satellite house of Llantarnam. The material so conveniently presented 
here helps to explain the panic which arose fifteen years later about the 
‘Welsh popish army ’ alleged to be recruited in this area for the sinister 
purposes of Raglan, and its recurrence when Charles I’s Glamorgan 
negotiations came to light. The other items in this number are of more 
limited local interest. So valuable to historians is the material preserved 
in the Society’s four scholarly volumes that one is tempted the more to 
regret the infrequency of their appearance. Is it too much to hope that 
before long the two counties which are (in practice) the area covered by 
the Publications will emulate the practice of their poorer and more sparsely- 
populated neighbours (except Pembrokeshire, which fell out of the race 
nearly thirty years ago after yeoman service to county historiography) 
by enriching Welsh history with annual journals giving room to articles 
as well as records ? 


University College of N. Wales, Bangor A. H. Dopp 


For all that has been written about it, there is still much that is obscure 
in the fourteenth-century phase of the Hundred Years War. One 
promising way of advancing our knowledge of it would be to write a 
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series of specialized monographs on individual campaigns, examining 
the situations that prompted each of them, the preparations, the course 
of the operations and the results. Such studies should be based upon as 
complete a survey of the evidence as possible, using not only the chronicles 
and the trained military eye, but all the massive records of the chancery, 
exchequer and household, with the documents on the French side as well. 
In this way it may become possible to diagnose objectives and methods, 
which at present are so much a matter of conjecture, and so ultimately to 
learn something of the politics and ideas that lay behind the battles and 
the campaigns. Dr. H. J. Hewitt’s book on The Black Prince’s Expedition 
of 1355-1357 (Manchester: University Press, 1958, 30s.) gives a good idea 
of the sort of result which such studies of individual campaigns may be 
expected to provide. Dr. Hewitt is clearly very interested in the adminis- 
trative side of the business, the mechanics of raising all the different 
sorts of troops, of arming them, getting them to the ports, assembling 
and fitting out the fleet, and the problems involved in the shipment of 
horses (there is an impressive note on ‘ transport fever’). All this he 
does very well and in considerable detail. Likewise, in his narratives 
of the campaigns of 1355 and 1356, he shows a fine sense of topography, 
and describes with great care the events at each place on the route—though 
it is hard to believe that the Black Prince and his council had as little 
knowledge of geography as he seems to think. Moreover, he shows a 
very proper sense of the limitations of the evidence when he describes, 
as he does at some length, the battle of Poitiers and its aftermath. The 
book, however, sticks too closely to the movements of the Black Prince 
and his armies; for whether or not the prince was intended to co-operate 
with Lancaster or the king, and Dr. Hewitt thinks that no co-operation 
was planned, these raids were not made in isolation. Twice he speaks of 
a ‘ three-pronged ’ English attack in 1355, though he does not develop 
the point; he scarcely mentions the agreement with Charles of Navarre 
early in that year, and he seems to misunderstand, in his brief references 
to it, Lancaster’s campaign across Normandy in 1356. Even if it were 
too much to speak of an integrated strategy in these years (though 
opinions may differ on this), there was at least some coherence in the 
English military effort. He rightly says that the objectives of the raids 
were ‘ the recovery of lost territories ’, ‘ the recovery of lost allegiances ’ 
and ‘ the engagement of new friends and additional forces ’, but fails to 
show how the campaigns, as they were conducted, could achieve these 
ends. Yet it was precisely by seizing and distributing lands and treasure, 
and by military demonstrations that would inspire confidence in their 
cause, that Philip and John of Valois on the one hand and Edward 
Plantagenet on the other competed for the allegiance of the people of 
France. The political consequences of the campaigns, in terms of allegi- 
ances gained or recovered, are as relevant as the negotiations for a general 
peace. Dr. Hewitt has given a careful and often very illuminating account 
of the campaigns themselves; with rather more of an eye to the military 
and political background, he might have been able to show more clearly 
that there was a iational purpose behind their apparently aimless move- 
ment and destructiveness. 


University of Leeds Joun Le ParoureE. 
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Maurice A. Arnould’s Les Dénombrements de Foyers dans le Comte de 
Hainaut XIV*— XVI? siécle, (Académie Royale de Belgique: Commission 
Royale d’Histoire; Brussels: Palais des Académies, 1956), a large and lav- 
ishly produced volume, deals with a class of document long recognized as 
being a primary source for administrative and social history. Half of 
the work consists of a detailed study of the different types of assessment for 
public tax, of their history, and of the actual dénombrements between 1365 
and 1562. The remainder consists of a hundred documents illustrative of 
the administrative processes by which the dénombrements were made. 
The tax lists themselves are not reproduced, as our county record societies 
do with the Subsidy Rolls, but the statistics from the dénombrements are set 
out in a series of tables. The author’s principal interest in the documents 
is clearly political and administrative. He shows (as did Ferdinand Lot 
in his edition of the analogous French assessment of 1328) the significance 
of the scope of the assessment for the extension of the sovereignty of the 
prince, and the evidence of the assessments enables him to construct a 
detailed map of the county with its bailliages, préviétés, chdtellenies and 
exempt franchises. He shows how the method of imposing the tax varied 
between the assessment of a fixed sum for a given region which was then 
to be divided among the taxpayers (répartition) and the imposition of 
equal tax demands on the basic taxable unit such as the few or foyer 
(quotité). ‘The political circumstances of the various assessments are 
explained in detail, as well as the administrative processes. The important 
point is made that the reliability of the returns was greatest on the occasions 
when fresh forms of tax administration were introduced, subsequent 
returns in the same form becoming less and less a reflection of the real 
situation. The analogy with our own medieval tax assessments is obvious, 
It is perhaps surprising that a study so rich in detail should end in so brief 
a chapter of conclusions. This is perhaps because the political and 
administrative history of the assessments which makes up the main part of 
the study is self-sufficient for those aspects of the study of taxation. There 
are, however, many other aspects of social and economic history which 
might be illustrated from this type of document. M. Arnould, however, 
is mainly interested (apart from the political and administrative side) 
in drawing demographic conclusions. These are not startling. The 
population fell between 1365 and 1444 and a subsequent recovery is 
shown by the reliable estimates of 1458 and 1541. Both decline and 
recovery were uneven, some communities during each epoch gaining 
and others losing population, Since the word ‘recovery’ implies 
“improvement ’, it should be mentioned that the fifteenth and sixteenth 
population rise was exactly equivalent to the increase in the number of 
indigent households—‘ c’était bien par une recrudescence du paupérisme 
que se soldait l’époque bourguignonne ’, comments M. Arnould. The 
réle of war and its accompanying flail of brigandage appears clearly as the 
most important factor in the development of the taxation system and in 
the depression of the taxed. In a work of such great detail only a few 
main topics can be selected for comment. There are many more aspects 
of the social and political history of this small though important medieval 
state which are dealt with in this meticulous study, and additionally there is 
no lack of material of general interest for north-western Europe as a whole. 


University of Birmingham R. H. Hittron 
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Dr. B. L. Ullman has already edited the De Laboribus Herculis of Coluccio 
Salutati, and this edition of the De Seculo et Religione (Florence: Olschki, 
1957) is well timed to meet a growing interest in a figure who, perhaps 
more than any other, has become a symbol of the meeting of conservative 
and progressive elements in late frecento Humanism. In his preface 
Dr. Ullman comments ‘ In hoc tractatu Colucius homo esse mediaevalis, 
ut ita dicam, non modernus videtur. Certe pauca vestigia renascentium 
studiorum ibi cernere possis. Ubi est ille rector circuli Florentini, 
ille praeceptor Leonardi Bruni, Poggii, Antonii Lusci, “ communis 
omnium magister”’, ille amator poetarum antiquorum, ille studiorum 
Graecorum fautor?’ The fullest answer to this question is now to 
be found in the extensive treatment given to Salutati in Hans Baron’s 
The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance, and the omission of any reference 
to it in the present volume is due to a five year delay in publication. In 
any case, Dr. Ullman is only concerned to write about Salutati as a 
humanist in a few introductory paragraphs to his text, and, besides, 
‘liber . . . Colucii non est speculum mentis auctoris sed demonstrat eius 
facultatem disputandi et scientiam divinarum scripturarum.’ The text 
is fairly straightforward, based as it is on three manuscripts known to 
have been corrected by the author himself, and a fourth almost as depend- 
able—the Chicago codex which also contains the De /aboribus Herculis 
and which was written soon after Salutati’s death. Twenty six other 
manuscripts are described. The identification of the sources of quota- 
tions and literary reminiscences show that if the De Seculo et Religione is 
not a fair indication of Salutati’s temperament, it is a true and impressive 
measure of his learning. It is probable that this volume, like too many 
of its predecessors in the Nuova Collezione di Testi Umanistici Inediti o Rari, 
will soon be out of print—a warning worth sounding, for this is clearly an 
edition which will for long remain definitive. 


esus College, Oxford . R. Hare 
& 


The importance for legal and genealogical purposes of an index to the 
registers of the transmission of the fiefs held of the bishops of Utrecht 
was recognized as early as the end of the sixteenth century by the registrar 
of the Guelders fiefs, who compiled an index, which was continued by 
his successors and was the basis of certain publications in 1907 and 1908. 
The province of Utrecht, however, was less fortunate. Though it 
possessed registers covering the years 1394 to 1576, the indexes were 
entirely inadequate. From that date on, the indexes, though slovenly, 
could be used. A calendar was accordingly planned in 1940 to cover 
the years 1394 to 1581, when the overlordship of Philip II, as successor 
of the bishops, came to an end. This calendar, Repertorium op de Stichtse 
Leenprotocollen uit het Landsheerlijke Tijdvak i. De Nedertichtse Leenacten 
(1394-1581) (The Hague: Ministry of Education, Arts, and Science, 
19$6), was continued throughout the war years by Dr. A. Johanna Maris 
and nearly completed in 1950, when she was transferred to Arnhem. It 
is arranged alphabetically by parishes, and gives particulars of the transfer, 
by inheritance or sale, of the several fiefs. There is a full index. Names 
occurring more than once on the same page are marked with an asterisk. 
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Those beginning with IJ are treated as Y in the alphabetically arranged 
text, but as I in the Index. 


London C. JoHNsoN 


For those to whom the medieval history of Scotland always seems 
wrapped in appropriate mists, Mr. R. L. Mackie’s King James IV of 
Scotland: a brief survey of his life and times (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 
1958) provides illumination indeed. Mr. Mackie brings out the characters 
of James III and IV—so different, yet so equally disastrous to their 
backward country—without extravagances of psychological speculation 
but with every possible degree of precision and sympathetic insight. 
If the former was a lazy weakling, the latter wasted his formidable 
energies on immature, often childish, ambitions. James IV was in many 
ways the pattern of a medieval king: a keen hunter and jouster and 
warrior, a prodigious lover, formally pious and reasonably devoted to 
Rome, lavish in his generosity to all and sundry, free of the social snobbery 
and conceit of kingship with which monarchs elsewhere were putting a 
distance between themselves and their people. But he seems never to have 
contemplated a single sensible piece of policy, and the disaster of Flodden 
(largely unnecessary) fittingly concluded his idiotic dreams of leading 
Europe in a crusade against the Turk. Mr. Mackie sets this futile, 
though fascinating, story in the framework of a Scotland full of feuds, 
troubles and poverty, but also of increasing towns and the flowering of 
poetry. These descriptive chapters are excellently done. The only 
thing one tends to miss is a profounder analysis of politics. Ought 
not James IV’s failure to overcome the great houses and tame the High- 
lands be treated less as a matter of personal stories and more in the 
light of the social structure? As things are, one remains, as usual, 
rather bewildered in the face of all these romantic but incomprehensible 
goings-on. On balance it appears that James IV fell down on the first 
task of monarchy in his day; when one remembers his inability to settle 
the feuds and make a reality of royal justice and administration—a task 
which, as his intermittent attention shows, he knew well to exist—even 
Flodden Field loses the quality of a single and sudden cause of all subse- 
quent trouble. But Scottish historians seem still not altogether willing 
to rid themselves of the romance of the past; even Mr. Mackie, so 
commendably sober and sensible, yet ends on a wry patriotic note which, 
as he admits, contradicts his own assessment of that defeat. The ghost of 
Sir Walter still walks: or is it indeed the ghost of those self-dramatizing 
romantics of the House of Stuart itself? 


Clare College, Cambridge G. R. Etron 


This lecture given by Dr. F. H. Littell at Marburg in 1957 on Landgraf 
Philipp und die Toleranz (Bad Nauheim: Christian-Verlag, 1957) is 
something of a tour de force. It has very little to say about the theme of 
Philip of Hesse and his policy of toleration, but countless fascinating 
sidelights on early Anabaptist and radical history in the first years of the 
Reformation and most exciting bibliographical references. The work is 
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limited by the usual exuberance of American historians of the Anabaptists 
claiming far too much for them, and rather over simplifying the nature 
of the appeal of the reformers to the primitive church and their conception 
of a fall of Christianity. None the less Philip of Hesse (influenced a little 
by Lambert and Bucer) did explore fatefully a tolerant policy towards the 
Anabaptists in Hesse which won back many of them to the reformed 
church and Dr. Littell has called attention to an important theme too little 
regarded in the text books. 


University of Manchester E. G. Rupp 


This volume, Aspects de la Propagande Religieuse, with a Preface by 
Henri Meylan. (Geneva, Librairie E. Droz, 1957), contains a score of 
essays in three languages (but mainly in French), by a team of scholars 
concerned more with books and with language than with ecclesiastical 
history. None the less the volume is interesting and important. There 
is here a great deal of information about the whole aspect of religious 
propoganda in the early Reformation concerned with publishing and 
printing, and a wealth of information (including a great number of fine 
illustrations) about the French reformers, with their love of anonymity. 
One wishes that something comparable could be written for Switzerland, 
England and Germany. Certainly this volume suggests important para- 
llels to students of the Reformation in those countries and enumerates 
many exciting cross currents. Some of the judgments in some of the 
essays are superficial and to be treated with caution (the statement by 
M. E. Droz that it has been proved by Herminjard that the author of the 
important patristic handbook Unio Dissidentium was Martin Bucer is a case 
in point, and a judgment which is not likely to find acceptance until a good 
deal more evidence is brought forward by those who favour the identi- 
fication. There is a fine, massive essay on the Placards against the Mass 
which appeared in Paris so fatefully in 1534, an essay which no future work 
on the subject can ignore, and which would itself make this a volume 
worth possessing. 


University of Manchester E. G. Rupp 


The continued publication of Die Matrikel der Universitat Basel by 
H. G. Wackernagel, ii Band 1532-1601 (Basel: Verlag der Universi- 
tatsbibliothek, 1956) is extremely welcome; 5,534 students were inscribed, 
with certain useful details, in these seventy years during which Basel was 
a leading Protestant university. A considerable number of English 
and Scots names are found, especially during the reign of Mary I, but all 
the countries of northern Europe, Poland in particular, are well represented. 
Carlstadt, Pietro Paulo Vergerio the younger, Walsingham, Thomas 
Bodley, Fynes Morrison, Arminius and an ‘ Americus Indus—pauper’ | 
are included. Some of those registered stayed for a very short while; 
others wanted personal safety, exemptions and freedom from tolls 
rather than the pursuit of learning, while there were also many active, 
unmatriculated resident students who deserve further investigation. 
There is much helpful material with regard to student life. Dr. Wack- 
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ernagel and his assistants have added most valuable identifications, 
comments and corrections, including an important list of Errata to vol. i. 
These, with a good bibliography and elaborate indexes, earn grateful 


commendation. 


University of Sheffie.d G. R. Porrer 


The ‘ Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance’ has now added the Livre 
des Habitants de Geneve, tome i. 1549-60, edited with introduction by 
Paul F. Geisendorf (Geneva, E. Droz. 1957). This is a work of reference, 
beautifully printed and produced. Most of the important references are 
well known, but it is most useful to have the whole recorded, printed 
and ably edited with a short introduction which is confined mainly to 
the matter in hand and adds nothing to our knowledge of the wider 
situation. 


University of Manchester E. G. Rupp 


Socinianism in Poland, by Stanislas Kot, is a very important work which 
first appeared in Warsaw in 1932. It has now been translated by Earl 
Morse Wilbur (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1957) and brought up to date 
in a welcome American tradition. The work should be read by all 
students of the radical wing of the Reformation and has most valuable 
accounts of the negotiations between the Polish radicals and the leaders 
of the Anabaptists in Moravia and elsewhere. There is a most illuminating 
account of the social and political theories and practices of these radicals 
which is of interest and importance. 


University of Manchester E. G. Rupp 


Throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Exeter was one 
of the principal cities of England ranking fourth or fifth in importance 
after Norwich, Bristol, Newcastle and Coventry. The unique taxation 
and rating assessments which comprise this volume, Exeter in the Seven- 
teenth Century: Tax and Rate Assessments, 1602-1699, edited by W. G. 
Hoskins for the Devon and Cornwall Record Society, 1957, ‘ give us there- 
fore some sort of picture of an important English town during the seven- 
teenth century’. The picture, one suspects, has certain features common to 
other comparable provincial centres, showing not only the great variations 
in the size of parishes but the increasing differentiations during the course 
of the century in the type and density of population, according to 
eligibility of site and other factors, ranging from small single hearth 
dwellings in the quasi-slum districts to the more spacious houses of rich 
merchants and professional men. A comparative analysis of the assess- 
ments over the period in question gives some indication of the shift in 
wealth, though the flourishing inns and extra-parochial prebendal 
houses constitute a further variation in the general pattern. Thus the 
parish of St. Mary Major, assessed at {9 4s. 4d. in the subsidy of 1602, 
at £24 13s. 4d. in that of 1629 and at {135 8s. 6d. in the Poll Tax of 1660 
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had in the latter year some sixty-six persons ‘ soe poore that they cannot 
pay’; whereas the respective figures for St. Sidwell’s are £3 8s. 8d., 
£8 14s. 8d., and {42 15s. 6d. with some eighty-seven ‘ that cannot pay’. 
In the latter parish the Hearth Tax of 1671 shows that there were some 
374 hearths in the better quarter, including one house with 27, and a 
further 268 of ‘the poore of the parish’ with only one or at most two 
hearths. By 1699 the weekly distribution of poor relief in this parish 
amounted to {7 13s. Besides containing a wealth of biographical 
material, the assessments give us some idea of the comparative wealth of 
the rising professional classes: thus ‘ doctors of medicine ’ were assessed 
at {10 in 1660 and attorneys at {£3 as against a shilling on cottagers. 
Dr. Hoskins contributes a useful introduction, index and map; moreover 
his intimate local knowledge enables him to identify the sites of some of 
the more interesting properties. 


University of Durham Epwarp HuGHEs 


If ‘ intellectual history’ falls generally into one of two categories, 
according as it deals with the internal drama of an idea or else with the 
framework of social life which upheld and extended it, then Samuel 
Eliot Morison’s lectures, first published in 1936 as The Puritan Pronaos 
and now reprinted, substantially as before, as The Intellectual Life of Colonial 
New England (New York: University Press, 1956; London: O.U.P., 
1957), belong predominantly to the second category. Unlike Professor 
Perry Miller, whose study of The New England Mind he cites only on Ramus 
and on witchcraft, Professor Morison is hardly concerned with changes 
of thought or feeling. It is true that four of his ten lectures seek to 
exhibit something of the content of Puritan sermons, historical and politi- 
cal literature, verse, and science, and that he can discuss with infectious 
enthusiasm Gershom Bulkeley’s brilliant tory attack in 1692 on the self- 
constituted charter government of Connecticut, no less than the poetic 
excellence of Edward Taylor; but the method is that of the connoisseur 
displaying his treasures, discriminating between them, and quoting ad /ib. 
This is good enough for demonstrating that the native-born New 
Englanders had a culture, but scarcely serves to illustrate, let alone explore, 
the stresses and strains within it. There is not much to suggest the 
shocks administered to covenant theology, from within and without, 
as the seventeenth century went on. That century of New English 
life (to which this book, despite its title, is confined) appears, rather, 
as a steady accumulation of cultural apparatus and achievement, an 
example to posterity of ‘ a people bravely and successfully endeavouring 
to keep up the standards of civilization in the New World’ (p. 274). 
This is to be expected from a writer who sees Montaigne only as ‘ perhaps 
the best representative in old-world literature of a kindly, reflective, and 
disciplined humanism’ (p. 16). Such drama as there is here resides in 
the defiance of frontier poverty and materialism as manifested in the 
foundations of Harvard and Yale, compulsory education for all and an 
astonishingly high level of literacy in every province but Rhode Island, 
the presence of Ovid and Erasmus in the curricula of grammar schools 
and of Castiglione and Ronsard in private libraries, or the high score of 
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Boston printing in comparison with Oxford and Cambridge. On such 
matters as these Mr. Morison conveys so much information that at times 
his pages read like an auctioneer’s catalogue. Much of it will surprise 
anyone possessed of conventional notions about the new Canaan—if 
indeed anyone still believes in C. F. Adams’s ‘ glacial period ’ (1640-1740), 
which makes Mr. Morison a militant and even truculent exponent of 
Puritan humanism. His tone, it must be said, is unpleasantly egotistical 
at times and there is a fair leaven of platitudes and _facetiae throughout; 
but there one must allow for the dilution of taste inherent in most lecturing. 
Here and there, too, one might dispute a fact or an interpretation. As 
Professor G. E. Bentley has shown, the Caroline theatre was more than 
‘burlesque shows’ (p. 13). It is false to say there was ‘ next to no 
mathematical or scientific interest in the English universities before the 
Restoration’ (p. 19). Was there really no ‘method of conserving 
inherited property’ (p. 25) in early New England? Was land on all 
sites ‘a drug on the New England market, as in every new country’ 
(p. 38) for very long? Can it still be said that the ‘ New England clergy 
did not produce much controversial theology” (p. 169)? More has 
happened in the last twenty years to deepen our views about New 
England than is implied by the additional matter incorporated in this 
edition—mainly the paragraphs about William Brewster’s library (pp. 
133-4), John Saffin’s courtship (pp. 222-4). Taylor’s poetry (pp. 235-40), 
Cotton Mather’s double-think about witches (pp. 263-4) and his contri- 
bution to medicine (pp. 271-2). Apart from these insertions and 
some compensatory jettison from the first edition, only minor stylistic 
changes have been made in the text and a few footnotes added. It seems 
a pity that a more drastic revision was not attempted because this was, 
and remains, a useful book. 


Keble College, Oxford J. S. BromLey 


In his Richard Baxter and Puritan Politics (New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1957, $4.50) Richard Schlatter has collected six hitherto 
unprinted Baxter items, and sixty pages of selections from his Holy 
Commonwealth, published in 1659. The new documents include letters to 
Sir Edward Harley in September 1656, to John Swinfen in February 
1659 and to Thomas Bampfield in April 1660, each containing suggestions 
for action in parliament. There are also three unpublished pamphlets— 
one on a Select Senate, Toleration and Tithes, of November 1659; a 
letter written to Oxford University in July 1683 after the University 
had burnt Baxter’s Holy Commonwealth; and a proof that James II had 
abdicated, written in October 1691. They are of unequal value. Most 
interesting are the first two letters, which—like the already familiar 
Holy Commonwealth—vividly depict the anxieties of a conservative 
parliamentarian in the late 1650s. Baxter was torn between fear of ‘ the 
rabble ’, on the one hand, hating ministers and godliness, and the king 
and bishops on the other. He disliked the expensive army, yet saw that 
without it royalists and rabble would combine against the godly, whom he 
naively equates with ‘ men of the middling rank’ in society. Baxter’s 
growing hysteria in face of the horrors of democracy and religious 
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toleration throws considerable light on how the restoration happened. 
* Many a time have I heard them say, “It will never be a good world, 
while Knights and Gentlemen make us laws, that are chosen for fear, and 
do but oppress us, and do not know the people’s sores. It will never be 
well with us till we have Parliaments of Country-men like ourselves, 
that know our wants”’’ (p. go). Baxter, like Milton, hoped that some 
way of well refining elections could be devised which would keep power 
in the hands of the godly men of property; but by November 1659 
he despaired, and his Amswer to the Overturners and New Modellers of the 
Government—unlike the Ready and Easy Way to establish a free Common- 
wealth—remained unpublished. Professor Schlatter’s forty-page Intro- 
ductory Essay is not up to his usual high standard. Extravagant claims 
are in order when introducing hitherto unpublished manuscripts, but 
to say that Baxter’s political writings ‘have at least as much intrinsic 
merit as those of Harrington and Milton’ (p. 5) is carrying editorial 
licence to extreme lengths. Professor Schlatter appears to think that 
Baxter’s political thought is of particular relevance for America today; 
but whether his insistence on the right of the godly to suppress the profane 
and heretical is an example to be imitated or a warning of what witch- 
hunting may lead to is not made clear. On page 16 James Harrington, 
author of Oceana, seems to be confused with his cousin Sir James; and on 
page 63 ‘ L.’ is surely more likely to stand for Lambert than for Lilburne ? 
Balliol College, Oxford J. E. C. Hm 


Readers of this Review have been familiar for many years with the 
work of the late Mr. Godfrey Davies. The bibliography appended to his 
Essays on the Later Stuarts (San Marino, California: Huntington Library, 
1958) shows that, besides many reviews and short notices, he contributed 
six articles and an equal number of documents. The present posthumously 
published volume contains the last three essays which he completed 
and prepared for publication. That on Charles II in 1660 had already 
appeared in The Huntington Library Quarterly in 1956; the other two are 
new. One deals with the relations between James II and the Tory 
churchmen. It is lucid and perfectly fair-minded, but it leads to the 
definite conclusion that James’s exile ‘ was due to his systematic violation 
of the constitution in order to favour a very small minority of Roman 
Catholics’. The other article, on the control of foreign policy by 
William III, is the best existing review of this important subject, and 
admirably draws the contrast between William’s secretiveness in dealing 
with parliament in the first eleven years of his reign, and his openness 
in 1701. The reader might guess from reading this book that it was 
written by a chess-player. There is nothing to indicate, even by any 
diminution of Davies’s exactness or his command of the sources, that it 
was written in the course of a long and exhausting illness. 

King’s Sutton, Banbury G. N. Crark 


Historians of many counties will envy the enterprise and public 
support which have gone into the production of another sumptuous 
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volume of Warwick County Records. Hearth Tax Returns, vol. i.: Hemling- 
ford Hundred: Tamworth and Atherstone Divisions, edited by Margaret 
Walker (Warwick: Shire Hall, 1958). This publication marks the be- 
ginning of a new enterprise under the direction of the Records and 
Museum Committee of the Warwickshire County Council which will 
eventually make available the unusual amount of hearth tax material 
which exists for the county. Eight practically complete assessments 
survive between the years 1662 and 1674, together with a good deal of 
other material, and these are here used to provide for the north-western 
divisions of the county the first collated edition of hearth tax records yet 
undertaken. The system of assessment was put into good working 
order in the early ’seventies by John Newsham, the Receiver, who left 
what amounts to a directory of households, and a record of changes of 
occupancy continuous, in many places, for a period of five years. These 
records naturally cast a good deal of light on the social order, and on the 
extent of both wealth and poverty. Not much new building was being 
done in Warwickshire in this period, and in one parish after another 
there is a melancholy record of paupers living upon the common, whose 
insecurity was to grow in the next century. Schools were falling out 
of use, and in places there was empty house property. To use records 
of this kind, however, for purposes for which they were never intended, 
needs a good deal of care, and to elucidate as far as possible the process by 
which the assessments were compiled is one of the chief objects of an 
elaborate introduction by Mr. Philip Styles. He is fully alive to the 
light cast by the hearth tax records on the industrial growth of Birming- 
ham, and other aspects of the county history, but has many wise things 
to say about their limitations, for example in the calculation of population. 
Furthermore he treats the Warwickshire records in the light of the 
fundamental administrative developments which took place in the 
Restoration period, and illustrates on the ground, so to speak, the 
fumbling, the accumulation of administrative experience, and the political 
difficulties which attended the creation of a new fiscal system. The 
general interest of his essay is enhanced by the fact that one of the defects 
of the Hearth Tax Acts was of special importance in Warwickshire—the 
doubt whether smiths’ forges were covered by the extensive exemptions 
accorded to industrial hearths. According to the letter of the act and the 
ruling of the courts they were not, but the Warwickshire smiths, supported 
by J.P.s, refused to pay. One of the reasons why the hearth tax became 
so unpopular was doubtless that evasions and exemptions were steadily 
reduced, and the Warwickshire forges were gradually taxed with the 
rest, though the smiths of the busiest area round Birmingham, Aston 
and Sutton Coldfield resisted to the last. 


University of Manchester W. R. Warp 


Englishmen came later than their European neighbours to the traffic 
of selling African negroes to West-Indian planters, but worked hardest 
at making a paying business out of it. They sought to apply techniques 
which they found served them well enough in dealing with the products 
of Hudson’s Bay or the Levant, but which broke in their hands when 
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applied irrespective of the terms of a most peculiar trade. A slave-ship 
carried almost as many dubieties as men. ‘The slave trade never lent itself 
to correct and formal institutionalization, no matter how neat and tidy 
the ledger-entries (although these do not always, add up) appear in 
Treasury Papers 70, the depository of company records in the Public 
Record Office on which Mr. K. G. Davies mainly bases his study of The 
Royal African Company (London: Longmans, 1957, 45s.). Complaints 
on these themes echo from pamphlets of 1680, 1720, 1750, allin much the 
same language: West-India planters had not many ideas, but those they 
had they tenderly conserved, and among them was a hatred for a mono- 
polist company which was unable to supply them with all the labour they 
could use, and whose policy excluded private traders and Dutchmen who 
otherwise could have made up the deficiency. No one ever agreed on 
what was a fair price for a pieya d’India (adult negro male), no one ever 
secured himself from fraud—whether from the local chieftain who was 
shipping out his political opponents or his prisoners of war, or from the 
slave-factors who had ever an urgent need to augment their paltry salaries, 
or from the slave-shipmasters who were necessarily men from an un- 
scrupulous school in the first place. Nevertheless, the English Govern- 
ment of the Restoration made the attempt to deal with these questions, 
staking more hopes on their correct solution than were ever fulfilled, 
Danby indeed propped up his reorganization of the English fiscal system 
on East India and Africa Company money: less able successors, relying 
on these tactics and sources, were to find them inadequate. The company 
launched in 1672 remained afloat for eighty years. In that time it managed 
to export goods to the value of £14 million, to send 500 ships to the 
West African coast and to maintain at a steady loss eight forts there, to 
coin more than half a million guineas, and to send over 100,000 slaves 
(12,500 a year, not nearly enough) tothe sugar-plantations in the Caribbean, 
Trafficking in slaves was however a problem in foreign and colonial 
policy, and a company of ‘ adventurers ’, however highly placed, found 
themselves overparted by their réle in dealing with it, much as their 
contemporary brethren in the East India Company. War, debts, Dutch 
competition, inflation, and fraud required a firmer handling than they 
were ever likely to be able to give them. Mr. Davies’s study is thorough 
and meticulous, examining and analysing every aspect of the trade, and 
relating it to the general economic structure of late Stuart and Hanoverian 
England. As a work in business history it is unlikely to be surpassed, 
although perhaps here and there it is overweighted with detail. But both 
historians of West Africa and the West Indies will always call on this 
book, particularly its chapters 5, 6, and 7, to derive from it material 
nowhere else so succinctly summarized. 


University College of the West Indies A. P. THORNTON 


The thirteenth issue in the admirable series of reprints of historical 
pamphlets on business material by the Harvard Business School is 
Confusion de Confusiones by Joseph de la Vega, 1688, selected and translated 
by H. Kellenbenz (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard U.P., 1957). The series 
was begun by Professor Arthur Cole who on retirement has been 
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succeeded by Mr. B. E. Supple as editor. De la Vega’s dialogue is the 
first intimate description of the practices of investment and speculation 
on a Stock Exchange—Amsterdam—and it is full of information 
valuable to the student of monetary and financial history. From the 
statistics of capital investment, so often inaccurate and misleading, de la 
Vega’s dialogue draws us away to the psychology of investors and 
speculators and their motives. It thus indirectly emphasises the factor 
of price in relation to borrowers’ as well as investors’ and speculators’ 
objectives (or hopes) and thereby introduces a dynamic element into a 
subject often considered in dangerously simple arithmetic terms. Pro- 
fessor Kellenbenz has provided an Introduction that contains some 
useful comments on the author and the significance of difficult passages 
in the text. The dialogue could usefully have been more closely related 
to the business practices of the Sephardic community of which de la Vega 
was a member. These are touched on but nowhere discussed at length. 
A quantitative survey of their business significance may, as Professor 
Kellenbenz says, be still lacking: but their social and cultural life has been 
much studied and there is considerable contemporary observation, 
literary and pictorial, to illuminate their financial activities. Perhaps 
it would be more fruitful to study the dialogue as a source of social and 
economic information than to speculate on the extent of its ‘ influence ’. 


Jesus College, Cambridge CHARLES WILSON 


His place in the history of the Roman attitude to Anglican orders is 
the one thing which gives any significance to the career of John Gordon, 
the last bishop of Galloway in the Scottish establishment, who is the 
subject of T. F. Taylor’s A profest papist : Bishop John Gordon (London: 
S.P.C.K., 1958). Gordon’s ordination was declared null by Clement XI 
in 1704, and this papal act has since been held to have been a condemnation 
of Anglican orders; but the question which has never been settled is 
whether Gordon was or was not ordained according to the English 
ordinal. He is, from beginning to end, a man of mystery: he is assumed 
to have been a presbyter in the Scottish Church—but there is no record 
of his ordination in Scotland or of his tenure of any charge there before 
his appointment to the bishopric in 1688; he described himself as having 
been a minister of the Church of England—but there is no record of his 
career there either; he was styled a naval chaplain—but his name does 
not appear in official lists; he is designated Dr. Gordon—but his gradu- 
ation as a doctor of divinity has not been discovered in university records. 
Mr. Taylor reproduces (rather inaccurately, it should be said) recent 
investigations which demonstrate that if Gordon was ordained in 
Scotland he was almost certainly ordained not by the English ordinal 
of 1662 but by a native rite which was ‘ plain and protestant in character ” 
—so plain and protestant, indeed, that Mr. Taylor fears it may have 
rendered defective the orders of the Scottish Episcopal Church. But it 
is asked whether Gordon had ever been ordained at all, and it seems 
just possible that a man might have become a ‘ naval chaplain’ without 
ordination. Some of Gordon’s later career, after he left Scotland at the 
Revolution, is more easily traced, and Mr. Taylor gives an account of 
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his doings as an exiled Jacobite, but even here one piece of evidence is 
apt to contradict another. The entire work contains little that is new, 
but it does bring together the results of various pieces of research which 
have been undertaken in recent years. On the central issue, of Gordon’s 
ordination and the significance of the papal condemnation of it, matters 
remain as enigmatic and confused as ever they were. 


University of Edinburgh Gorpon DoNALDSON 


The fortresses described in Mr. Sidney Toy’s The Strongholds of India 
(London: Heinemann, 1957) include Gingee, Dindigul, Vellore, and 
Fort St. George in Southern India; Bijapur, Daulatabad, Bidar, Ahmad- 
nagar, and Golconda in the Deccan; and, in Northern India, Dabhoi, 
Ahmadabad, Chitor, Gwalior, Amber, Fatehpur Sikri, Agra, Tughluqabad, 
Shahjahanabad, and the Purana Qila. The book is a welcome addition to 
the literature on this neglected subject. Its value lies chiefly in the excellent 
photographs with which it is illustrated and in the author’s description 
of the existing fortifications. The historical summaries are less satis- 
factory. To give but one example: it is strange to read an account of 
Gwalior which does not include Popham’s exploit in 1780. The absence 
of a bibliography and the paucity of references to authoritative mono- 
graphs will seriously handicap students of Indian military history. 

Balliol College, Oxford C. C. Davies 


Administrative documents, invaluable in their way, often keep an 
aggravating silence upon important issues of policy; and in this volum- 
inous section of the Calendar of Treasury Books, vol. xxxi: 1717, Parts ii 
and iii, (London: H.M.S.O., 1957) there is one reference only to the 
most important fiscal development of the year, the conversion of the 
national debt. What was saved in interest went into a sinking fund to 
redeem the capital of the debt. At the first business meeting of the new 
Treasury Board constituted on 15 April1771, the directors of the Bank and 
South Sea Company called with congratulations and offers of ‘ assistance 
upon all occasions’, and were recommended by Stanhope to support 
the conversion of the debt. Before long the ministers were tempted to 
exploit the complacency of the companies still further in undertaking a 
new conversion by which the South Sea Company should buy out the 
holders of terminable annuities, and receive in turn a perpetual annuity 
from the state. But the Calendar has nothing to say of the confidential 
manoeuvres by which policies of this sort were made or marred. 

Two technical matters concerning the national debt receive very 
substantial entries, and call forth characteristically pungent comments 
from Dr. Shaw. The first of these is the Interim Report from the 
Commissioners of the Equivalent. At the time of the Union with 
Scotland an elaborate actuarial calculation was made of the value of 
Scotland’s future contribution to the service of England’s pre-Union 
debt. This sum—the Equivalent—was paid by England to Scotland 
within a few months of the Union. It was provided, however, that in 
seven years the agreement should be reviewed, so that if the Scottish 
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tax yield had declined relatively to that of England, a further Equivalent 
should be paid. The Interim Report here presented embodies the attempt 
made to review the agreement. It is a fascinating study of the muddle in 
which the public accounts were involved. The Scottish customs officers 
had not kept their accounts in the form prescribed at the Union; many 
public accountants were years in arrear, and some wild guesses were 
made in lieu of solid figures. Nor had the Commissioners any very 
accurate notion of the true circumstances of the floating debt carried 
by spending departments. As acommentary upon the fiscal consequences 
of the Union the report is worthless, but it vividly illuminates one of the 
least satisfactory aspects of British government, the public accounting, 
and points out some of the inherent defects of the system which Dr. Shaw 
was unwilling to admit in the accounts as he printed them. 

The second technical matter is dealt with in an appendix devoted to 
the 1715 Commission for Army Debts, and provides Dr. Shaw with an 
opportunity for another assault upon his bése moire, Robert Harley. 
We hear again of Harley’s crooked protégé, Robert Byerley, whose 
financial enormities as a colonel were such that in the early years of 
Anne’s reign he could be shielded only by appointment to the Commis- 
sions for Army Debts. When Harley himself became lord treasurer, he 
appointed another Commission for Army Debts. The Commission, 
however, was a move in the party warfare, and under Harley’s régime 
the clearing of regimental accounts stopped altogether. In 1715 the 
whigs appointed another Commission, and finally, in 1722, such officers 
as still survived from the whig war against Louis XIV received their 
arrears. 

Some of the most interesting items elsewhere in the volume show 
the Treasury, now in the centre of the party conflict, marshalling its 
patronage in the lesser departments, include claims from the sufferers 
in the riots of 1715-16, chief among whom were the trustees of a sorry 
trail of devastated dissenting meeting-houses right across the midlands 
and round Manchester, and reveal future troubles casting their shadows 
before in requests from Robethon and the Hanoverian clique for favours 
at the Customs. 


University of Manchester W. R. Warp 


In his newest book, The Seminoles (Norman : University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1957), Professor Edwin C. McReynolds has made a worthwhile 
contribution by assembling and reinterpreting scattered bits of infor- 
mation about an American Indian tribe which at no time in its history 
comprised more than three thousand persons. The volume is divided 
roughly into three natural divisions : the Seminole beginnings in Florida, 
the story of the removal of the Indians to the Oklahoma country, and 
an analysis of the social, economic, and political problems of adjustment 
that confronted them in the new land. Throughout their history, two 
factors appear to have shaped the destiny of this tribe : the necessity to 
withdraw before the relentless pressure of the land-hungry frontiersmen, 
and the desire to protect their property in Negro slaves. Both of these 
forces, unfortunately, worked to the Indians’ disadvantage. Choosing 
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to follow Tecumseh in support of the British in the War of 1812, the 
tribe became vulnerable to attacks from south-western frontiersmen, to 
the military expeditions of Andrew Jackson, and to the transfer of the 
Florida domain from Spain to the United States. Later, when the 
Government implemented its removal policy, the Indians, led by Osceola, 
elected to fight to the death, and a war ensued with the United States 
army which lasted until 1841-42. The removal process thereafter 
dragged on until 1859, and this may be attributed not only to Indian 
resistance but to blundering military officials and dishonest Indian agents. 
In the process of adjusting to their new home in the west, three factors 
contributed to the bewilderment of the Seminoles : the status of their 
slaves and the free Negroes who had been removed with them from 
Florida, the rights of their tribe to land titles and governmental par- 
ticipation as residents in the domain controlled by the Creeks, and 
finally the uncertainty surrounding their contracts for subsistence and 
annuities from the United States. Scarcely had the Seminoles obtained 
a separate status with a distinct geographic nation, than the American 
civil war broke out. Primarily because of their geographic location and 
their concern over slave property, the Seminoles were susceptible to the 
more friendly overtures of the Confederacy and they fought on the 
southern side. Post-war reconstruction meant the loss of their slaves 
and a portion of their lands that were to be re-assigned to the Indian 
tribes of Kansas more friendly to the United States. In his chronological 
treatment of the history of the Seminoles, Professor McReynolds does 
not neglect the element of personal leadership ; several biographical 
sketches and character analyses of Indian chiefs like Coacoochee, John 
Jumper and John Chapuco add interest and value to his study. In this 
reviewer’s opinion, those chapters on the removal are the most dis- 
tinguished of the monograph. Professor McReynolds’s research in the 
manuscript sources of the National Archives and in the Oklahoma 
depositories has paid the greatest dividends of new evidence in presenting 
this phase of his account. This volume is a valuable addition to the 
Civilization of the American Indian Series of the University of Oklahoma 
Press. 


University of California W. TurRENTINE JACKSON 


The Mawhood Diary, edited by E. E. Reynolds for the Catholic Record 
Society (London: the Society, 1956) has been compiled from numerous 
small notebooks kept by William Mawhood, a London cloth merchant, 
covering the years 1764-1790. It is not exactly a discovery for certain 
excerpts were published in the Downside Review in 1888 (Diary, pp. 151-2), 
though the originals of these cannot now be traced. The Mawhoods were 
originally a Yorkshire family of woollen drapers who had settled in the 
parish of St. Bartholemew-the-Great early in the century. Many readers 
will regret that the editor has omitted from the Diary all ‘ business 
records, such as sales of cloth, etc.’: even so, it is clear from occasional 
entries e.g. amounts of army clothing contracts, fire insurance and appren- 
ticeship premiums, that the business was not inconsiderable, although on 
one occasion the proprietor did not hesitate to deliver three quarters 
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of a yard of cloth to a customer in person. The chief interest, however, 
is for the light it throws on the position of a Roman Catholic layman 
particularly at the time of the Gordon riots. William Mawhood was 
educated at the Jesuit College of St. Omer and his elder daughter was 
later to become a nun in the English convent at Bruges. He himself 
was regular and constant in his devotions, first at the various Embassy 
chapels in the City and later in the new chapels at Moorfields and elsewhere 
to the building of which he had contributed. Yet as a vestry man, like 
his father before him, he bought a pew in the parish church and his 
younger daughter was married there. Nor is that all. On Sunday 
evenings in 1780-1, he attended the ‘ Desenters’ Meeting House ’, heard 
Theophilus Lindsey, the Unitarian, ‘ but was disappointed’; he ‘ went 
to different Methodists Chappells, nothing material’ (pp. 146, 160-1) 
and later to Whitfield’s Tabernacle (p. 252). And this without any 
apparent discouragement from Roman Catholic bishops with whom he 
remained on terms of intimacy. Such open mindedness in religious 
observance is surely significant—the subsequent hardening and rigidity 
merits further study. For the catholics in London the Gordon Riots 
were a reign of terror. Young Charles Mawhood took the precaution of 
providing himself with a blue [Protestant] cockade, later discarded, while 
the family moved for safety to their house in Finchley which sheltered 
other catholics during the crisis. There are some interesting references 
to the meetings of the Catholic Committee and its efforts after 1783 to 
obtain further relaxation of the penal code: ¢.g. there is evidence of 
differences of opinion between the bishops and the laity on the question 
of the oath. Mawhood’s friend, Butler, told him in 1789 that the 
Dissenters were ‘ more disunited than we ’ (p. 269) on the question of the 
repeal of the Test Act. (The possibility of collaboration between the 
two bodies was obviously considered.) We have the names of the M.P.s 
—not always properly annotated unfortunately—who were prepared 
to sponsor Catholic petitions, besides evidence of Mawhood’s own 
political leanings in the Middlesex election of 1784. For the social 
historian the fact that a city merchant still farmed land at Finchley and 
that the family regularly retreated th re for the summer months is no 
less significant. Besides gardening, Mawhood’s other major interest 
was music. He was himself an accomplished church organist, a life 
long friend of Dr. Arne who, we learn, wrote two masses (since lost), 
and he purchased for his daughters an early ‘forte piano’. There were 
unhappy family differences with his two sons, the elder of whom bought 
an army commission, served in the American war, but later resold. It 
is a pity that the full annotation designed primarily for Catholic readers 
has not been matched in other directions and there are a number of 
mistakes and misreadings in the introduction and text. 


University of Durham Epwarp HuGHEs 


Students of American history are likely to know the name of William 
Richardson Davie only as one of the three members of the peace mission 
sent to France by President Adams in 1799, following the XYZ affair. 
Professor Blackwell P. Robinson has made him the subject of a biography 
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(North Carolina University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 
1957), complete with appendices, forty-four pages of notes and the 
customary detailed biography. It is ‘a straightforward chronological 
narrative’, and ‘a marmoreal statuesque portrait emerges’, as the 
author recognizes. Patient as is the research, and great as is the care 
taken to allow Davie to speak for himself through his letters, the man 
does not quite come to life here. There are passing references to his 
family, his well-stocked wine cellar and his interests in horses, but the 
material was apparently too thin to allow a portrait of the real man, 
handsome, competent and—at the end—irascible though he seems to 
have been. The fault is hardly Mr. Robinson’s, for he draws what 
inferences he can; but for the most part he leaves the facts to tell their 
own story. Despite the events in which he was involved, it is not a 
dramatic one. A North Carolina revolutionary veteran became by 
temperament, by the profession of arms and by marriage to the daughter 
of the conservative General Allen Jones, a Federalist leader in a state 
where ‘ Anglo-men’ were in a majority neither in 1787 nor in 1800. 
W. R. Davie served in the North Carolina house of commons from 
1784 to 1798, he supported the Connecticut compromise in the debates 
the constitution at Philadelphia, and he fought for the adoption of the 
document in his own state in 1788-9. In 1799 he was governor of North 
Carolina and in 1800 he was an ambassador in Paris. On his return 
the ‘ Anglo-feds ’ were out of favour, and in 1805 he retired to South 
Carolina in a mood of gloom and despair, to die in 1820. The book, 
not without a note of pietas—one-half of its cost was borne by the North 
Carolina Society of the Cincinnati—is most valuable where it describes 
the commissary system in the Revolution, and the political situation in 
North Carolina, both in 1787 and during Davie’s governorship. There 
are some useful, and all too short, references to the state’s relations with 
Tennessee: one could do with more on Sevier and Blount. Mr. 
Robinson allows his material to swamp him in recounting Davie’s 
services in the Revolution; and his claim that Davie, as a guerilla leader, 
was the equal of Sumter and Marion and Pickens is hardly substantiated. 
The fact is that Davie’s uncle Willie Jones, the aristo turned radical and 
Jeffersonian, was a much more interesting—and for North Carolina a 
much more typical?—figure. But the research that has gone into the 
book is impressive, and the result is a commendable addition to the 
library of American Revolutionary portraits. The Dr. Logan who went 
to Paris in 1798 (p. 356) was not quite ‘ self-appointed ’ (cf. F. B. Tolles, 
George Logan of Philadelphia, New York, 1953) and his given name was 
George, not Charles. 


University of Glasgow EsMOND WRIGHT 


There is certainly no sign of a recession in Johnsonian studies. But 
so much important work has been done in the last few years that it has 
become difficult either to say anything very new about old problems or to 
find a problem at once new and interesting to tackle. What we badly 
need is a full and scholarly edition of Johnson’s prose works, and there 
is hope that we may get one. Such an edition would probably be a 
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co-operative enterprize. A monograph such as Dr. E. A. Bloom’s 
Samuel Johnson in Grub Street (Providence, Rhode Island: Brown University 
Press, 1957), does something to assist in the compilation of the Johnsonian 
canon, and that is an undoubted merit. Its attempt to achieve more is 
successful only to a limited extent. Granted that there is still plenty 
to be found out about English journalism and that historians have tended 
to neglect its story, what we lack are histories of journalism at particular 
periods rather than studies of the journalistic activities of those who 
happened to be great writers. Johnson was a great writer; he wrote 
a good deal for magazines and newspapers, mainly in order to earn his 
daily bread. But about his remuneration and the general conditions 
under which he worked we know little. More information that directly 
concerns Johnson the journalist is perhaps not likely to be found, but 
a good study of English journalism in the mid-eighteenth century would 
incidentally tell us something worth knowing about Samuel Johnson. 
Dr. Bloom, however, is more concerned with the ideas expressed by 
Johnson than with the history of journalism, but, by concentrating on 
what Johnson wrote for periodicals, he debars himself from effective 
treatment of Johnson asa thinker. Johnson had not one set of ideas as a 
journalist and another as a writer of books. Indeed, he who would 
consider Johnson as a thinker must take account of his conversation as 
recorded by Boswell and others. But, in spite of the limitations imposed 
by his choice of subject, Dr. Bloom deserves some gratitude from his 
readers for having included in his monograph quotations from certain of 
Johnson’s less accessible writings. He would have deserved more had 
his comments revealed a deeper knowledge of the history of the eight- 
eenth century. 


University College, London Mark A. THOMSON 


Mr. Angus Heriot’s book on The French in Italy 1796-1799 (London : 
Chatto & Windus, 1957) must disappoint students of that subject. It 
is a chatty popular account, whose anecdotal treatment may help its sales 
but cannot hide its unsystematic and superficial treatment of its subject. 
The abundant quotations in the text are rarely attributed to their sources 
and when they are the attribution is never precise. No account is taken 
of recent work which has challenged accepted views of Italian revolution- 
ary history. 


Merton College, Oxford Joun M. Roserrs 


In The Presidency of John Adams (Pennsylvania University Press ; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1957) Stephen G. Kurtz gives us a 
readable, intelligible and close-to-original view of a somewhat neglected 
administration. It is a study of method and manoeuvre rather than of 
political issues, closer, for instance, to Manning J. Dauer’s The Adams 
Federalists (1953) than to Zoltan Haraszti’s John Adams and the Prophets 
of Progress (1952) or James M. Smith’s Freedom’s Fetters (1956). Dr. 
Kurtz passes lightly over the Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798 and still 
more lightly over the reasons for Washington’s procrastination in releasing 
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the Jay Treaty in 1795. The concern of the book is with the quest for 
political power, and with Adams’s bitter struggle with the High Federalists 
whose mentor was Hamilton. In recounting this story, however, Dr. 
Kurtz offers some new and convincing theses. One is of Adams’s 
superiority to Hamilton, not merely as a ‘ democrat’ but as a politician. 
He was not a major participant in the election of 1796 and fell heir rather 
easily to the Washington mantle—‘he has always been my senior’ 
was Jefferson’s urbane comment on finding himself vice-president under 
him. But if elected president only by the margin of three electoral votes 
in 1796, equally Adams failed in 1800 only by eight electoral votes; 
and his maintenance of peace with France in 1798-9 elicited a popular 
support that Hamilton and his aides quite miscalculated. Adams lost 
in 1800 not to Hamilton, but to Burr’s skill in New York. And if there 
was a public condemnation in 1800 it was of the High Federalists rather 
than of Adams himself, as evidenced in the swing in congressional votes. 
Second, Dr. Kurtz suggests—though much less convincingly—that 
the political influence of Washington was important; he refuses to accept 
‘the myth of the great man’s political ineptness’ (p. 90). It is difficult 
to find evidence for this in Washington’s second term or subsequently, 
as Freeman’s sixth volume of his Life of Washington, and the seventh 
volume by his collaborators, demonstrate. Thirdly, Dr. Kurtz empha- 
sizes that national parties did not originate in Jefferson’s famous botanical 
expedition of 1792, but in the Virginian negotiations with Burr in 1795, 
and that ‘ eighteenth-century political life was still predominantly local 
in both outlook and operation ’ (p. 144). Perhaps his chapter ‘ The State 
and the Presidency ’ is his best, including his study of secondary politicians 
like John Beckley in Pennsylvania and Robert Goodloe Harper in South 
Carolina. He might indeed have added that it was Harper’s view of 
Federalism which, via Ambassador Liston, so strongly influenced Lord 
Grenville in London in these years. And, fourthly, Dr. Kurtz proves 
that behind the cold and priggish exterior of John Adams there was an 
objectivity and integrity that Hamilton—and perhaps Jefferson too, for 
that matter—could not match, and a moderation and patience for which 
he has too rarely been given credit. There were few men of talent ready 
to devote themselves to the public service after 1795. Adams inherited 
from Washington McHenry, Wolcott and Pickering, and little use they 
were except as conspirators against him. The election of 1800 was not 
a revolution because Adams’s ‘ peace decision’ in February 1799 saw 
a ‘ return to responsible government ’ (p. 407). ‘The book has a valuable 
annotated bibliography. At times there is a touch of gracelessness in 
the writing; there are a number of printers’ errors (pp. 10, 150, 378) 
and the reference (p. 242) to Washington’s view of the réle of the 
Opposition is close to anachronism. 


University of Glasgow EsMonpD WRIGHT 


The War in the Mediterranean, 1803-1810 by Piers Mackesy (London: 
Longmans, 1957) is an important contribution to our understanding 
of the struggle against Napoleon. The period of naval warfare after 
Trafalgar has never been adequately dealt with, and for most readers 
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and historians the ten years pause before the final overthrow has 
been ignored; there were few dramatic moments. Apart from the 
Gambier-Cochrane dispute and some brilliant single-ship actions highly 
suitable for schoolboy stories nothing much seems to have happened, 
In the Mediterranean this seems particularly true, and usually there is a 
general sense of bewilderment when Duckworth’s demonstration against 
Constantinople is treated. There is plenty of good straightforward 
description and the facts are well known; but why was the squadron there 
in the spring of 1807? Into what general pattern can one fit such actions 
as the battle of Maida and the occupation of the Ionian islands? Although 
the central figure of this book is Collingwood (who is shown as being 
much more than ‘ Nelson’s second-in-command at Trafalgar’ and the 
hero of many rather pleasant little stories) the real subject is the inter- 
relation of British naval, military and political policy and practice in 
the Mediterranean Sea during these important seven years. Trafalgar 
is merely an incident, for everything is on the largest scale; the author 
has far too much to do in deploying the new and very well documented 
results of his researches to be able to spare time for those events already 
familiar. This in fact is very much a historians’ book. It is the result 
of a long-continued study of original documents; it deals with the whole 
expanse of a picture crowded with detail but not with incident. It traces 
the changes of British policy caused by the actions of different cabinets, 
the fluctuations and uncertainties of foreign alliances and the many 
adjustments due to Napoleon’s occasional spurts of activity affecting 
British bases and fleet concentrations in the Mediterranean. The book 
is expensive, closely and carefully written, with little pictorial and anec- 
dotic appeal and hardly likely to attract the same readers as those who 
enjoy and study Mahan, Corbett or Callender. This is a pity, for the 
nature and limitations of sea-power, the struggle between the whale and 
the elephant, and the effects of a policy of blockade are important 
subjects of study. Although nothing spectacularly successful was 
achieved by the British inside the Mediterranean, the French failed 
completely to break the blockade, to preserve their own commerce, to 
disrupt that of their enemies or to prevent the British forces from doing 
whatever they had a mind to, no matter how sensible or foolish that 
might be. The importance of well protected and defeasible bases for the 
fleet, the right and wrong ways of handling the offensive powers inherent 
in ship-carried soldiers, the necessity to choose objectives within the 
numerical competence of disposable forces are all well shown in this 
excellent volume. It is in fact impossible to separate British naval and 
military history, although the attempt is generally made. As a rule 
collaboration between the services on the spot has generally been a good 
deal more realistic and friendly than among their historians. Here Mr. 
Mackesy has incorporated the third party, that most often treated with 
suspicion by both soldiers and sailors and yet that which is ultimately 
responsible: the politicians and diplomats and their directives. It is 
fair to say, on the evidence displayed, that Great Britain obtained far 
better results from the executive arms than the government had any 
right to expect. Against Napoleon’s furious determination and decisions 
made irrespective of the facts his principal opponent at the highest level 
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could place only careless statements, instructions so loose and generalized 
as to be meaningless, casual arrangements, an ineffable conceit and 
implacable hostility. It is true that people like Sir Sidney Smith and Sir 
John Stuart could be as uncertain and flighty and irresponsible as any 
politician; but in general professional competence and integrity the level 
was very high. Mr. Mackesy’s chapter on ‘ The Weighing Up’, with 
its comments on the direction of strategy, the failure on the whole of 
British offensive action and the purpose of the defensive will especially 
repay study, as will his ‘ Conclusion ’. 


Birmingham T. H. McGurrre 


Mr. S. G. P. Ward begins Wellington’s Headquarters: A Study of the 
Administrative Problems in the Peninsula, 1809-1814 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1957), with an account of the complicated and distinctly indi- 
vidual history and growth of each department in the administration of 
the British army in peace and war during the period of the great war 
against France. This in itself is a considerable contribution to know- 
ledge, for in thirty-four pages he lays out, more clearly than anyone who 
has ever contemplated the subject can have believed possible, the whole 
structure and development of relationships between these departments. 
He does not neglect the important civil elements represented and in- 
fluential both at the centre and on campaign, and even finds space for 
some shrewd and helpful comments on comparable foreign systems. An 
explanatory diagram showing the offices of the administration about 
1809, provides much illumination; though it is a great pity that the key 
office of ‘ secretary at war’ is wrongly marked as ‘ secretary of war’; in 
the text the truth is well stated, but confusion amongst those unitiated 
in the military mysteries of the age might have been completely cleared 
by a correction of this slip. Having established how the British army 
administration had come to be and what it was, the next subjects are its 
performance in the field, its variety of duties and its methods of execution. 
Then the bright beam of this well-planned book falls on the procedures 
of Wellington’s particular headquarters in maintaining the army in the 
Peninsula, in the collection and transmission of intelligence, in quartering 
and movement and in the hierarchy and operation of command. Military 
historians far too often in the past have dealt vaguely with large numbers, 
ignoring the inescapable fact that men need clothing, feeding, housing, 
training and rest as well as being placed in large oblongs on generalized 
maps. Here we are given the details of a very efficient organization, 
with every member listed in an Appendix, from ‘The Peer’ himself, 
complete with grooms, cooks and a couple of huntsmen, to the junior 
clerk in the paymaster’s Department; a total of about 400 in all. There 
is a good discussion of the maps available, postal services, telegraphs and 
the work of the Corps of Mounted Guides. The personal qualities of 
the principal members of headquarters are well portrayed in illustrative 
action. ‘These staff officers were so surprisingly young that a brigadier- 
general of thirty-three years old found himself treated almost reverentially 
by the rest. But it is the character of Wellington himself which dom- 
inates everything. He was perhaps the greatest exponent of inspired 
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expediency this country has produced. With little interest in outward 
form, a traditionalist and no innovator, intelligent yet not intellectual, 
he accepted the existing structure and bent it to his ends. He possessed 
a powerful capacity for explaining his intentions and his methods in 
straightforward prose. Physical and mental robustness, a retentive 
memory and a tireless ability to concentrate enabled him to command 
performances from his whole army which brought success. His em- 
pirical approach, his devotion to the needs of the moment and to the 
immediate problem and his obvious practical success in making things 
work, found their logical conclusion in the almost complete abandonment 
of his headquarters system when once the war was over and the task 
completed. His common-sense could see no necessity to retain a machine 
when there was no work for it to do, no matter what effort had gone 
into its construction. From the existing printed records of Wellington’s 
Despatches, much of Mr. Ward’s carefully detailed account might have 
been dimly discerned. Here, with a good deal of completely new 
material from the papers of Sir George Murray, Wellington’s quarter- 
master-general, is the full story. There are some useful sketches, many 
specific examples, a map, and an index almost pedantically correct. In 
a biographical list of staff officers over 140 are given, and the amount of 
compressed and hard-won information here is remarkable. The whole 
is supported by judicious footnotes and a bibliography without padding. 
The style is deliberate and rather mannered, with a flavour of its own, 
matured and drawn from a background broader and more rich than is 
usually found amongst purely military historians. 


Birmingham T. H. McGurrre 


Everyone who has travelled east of Suez knows of the Raffles Hotel 
in Singapore, and everyone with any knowledge of the history of south- 
east Asia connects the name and fame of Raffles with Java, but few people 
know much, if anything, of his work in Sumatra. That is only natural. 
He could stand, and did not shun, the glare of limelight but, after the 
Court of Directors had recalled him from Java, he was less conspicuous 
under the shadow of their ill-favour in the backwater of Benkulen. 
We must therefore be thankful to Mr. J. S. Bastin for this study of The 
Native Policies of Sir Stamford Raffles in Java and Sumatra (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1957) which first throws a clear light on the darkness 
in which the Sumatra period of his career has hitherto been wrapped. 
It is professedly ‘an economic interpretation’ and therefore barely 
touches on other aspects of his policy and says little of his ambitions for 
the expansion of British rule in Sumatra which is the chief theme of 
Dutch writers on his activities in that island. Mr. Bastin devotes half 
his book to Raffles in Java, about which much has already been written. 
But this could hardly be avoided, as a knowledge of what Raffles attempted 
in Java is necessary to an understanding of what he attempted in Sumatra. 
Mr Bastin shows that his native policy in the two islands was directly 
contradictory, though in both cases he could, and did, justify it by the 
highest ideals. In both islands there was attempt rather than achievement 
and his reforms did not long outlast his departure or survived, if at all, 
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in a very different shape; but his ideals, even then not entirely new, 
have continued to inspire exponents of colonial policy. Naturally, 
in dealing with an English possession, Mr. Bastin relies very largely on 
English sources and he has made good use of unpublished official docu- 
ments; he has also consulted Dutch authorities, though one notices 
that his references to these relate mostly to the time when Dutch merchants, 
looking for a share in the colonial pie, found ammunition against the 
state monopoly known as the culture system in the liberal doctrines 
preached by Raffles. Mr. Bastin does not throw much new light on 
Raffles as a man except in demonstrating his readiness to fit his policy 
to meet the facts, his wide outlook and quick resourcefulness, and his 
ability to find high moral motives for transactions that otherwise would 
have been open to criticism as shady. 


Rangoon J. S. Furntvany 


In Europe since Napoleon (London: Longmans, 1957) Dr. David 
Thomson recounts, in 966 pages priced at two guineas, the events of the 
past 170 years. Everything of the slightest import is mentioned; little 
is discussed. This book is presumably intended by Messrs. Longmans, 
who publish both, to replace Grant and Temperley, Ewrope in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries; but the new book has few improvements on the 
old, is less well written, and is half as long again. It covers some of 
Grant and Temperley’s omissions: it does deal, in a summary fashion, 
with British as well as with continental politics, and it gives some account 
of scientific, literary, and artistic as well as political changes. But the 
account is a bare one: a chapter on ‘ The Texture of European Culture ’ 
is little more than a catalogue of names. Comprehensiveness, in fact, 
has been carried to the point where it becomes a defect. The book is well 
got up, except for one dreadful style of type used in chapter headings; 
there are twenty-seven maps, crowded but intelligible, and half a dozen 
clear diagrams illustrating economic history. On two points, particularly 
important in a text book, it is weak: the bibliography is patchy, and there 
are far too many inaccurate dates. 

Trinity College, Oxford M. R. D. Foor 


Peterloo: The Massacre and its Background (Manchester University 
Press, 1958), Donald Read has produced a competent study, with a good 
deal less about the Peterloo meeting itself than about its background. Mr. 
Read has nothing new to say about the massacre itself, and does not 
give any elaborate description of it because that has been done before, 
both by contemporary pamphleteers and in some wider studies, such as 
Mr. Bruton’s Three Accounts of Peterloo by Eyewitnesse, published in 1921. 
What the reader will find in Mr. Read’s book is a well-documented account 
of the state of opinion and parties in Manchester at the time and of the 
Government’s attitude towards the repression of Radical activities. 
Mr. Read’s own sympathies are evidently with the middle-class Radicals, 
such as Richard Potter, J. E. Taylor, and John Shuttleworth, of whose 
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writings, published and unpublished, he has made extensive use. Of the 
local magistrates he is very critical, showing how out of touch they were 
with local opinion and how completely they lost their heads. He also 
makes it clear that the Home Office, under Sidmouth, was cautious 
about suppressing meetings unless actual violence occurred, or was 
seriously expected, and left the decision entirely in the hands of the local 
magistrates. It is true that the Government, when the massacre had 
actually occurred, went out of its way to congratulate the magistrates on 
their action, and refused all demands for an enquiry into the matter; but 
this does not mean that it in fact regarded them as having acted wisely in 
using violence to break up an unarmed and peaceable demonstration 
in the course of which nothing unlawful had been said or done. It meant 
only that, when the magistrates had acted, however unwisely, the 
Government saw fit to back them up. Mr. Read, in his account of 
the state of opinion in Manchester, draws a valid distinction between the 
ultra-tories who dominated the magistracy and the main body of cotton 
winders and machinists, many of whom signed the protest against the 
magistrates’ action, not because they were Radicals—though a minority 
of them were—but because they disapproved of the use of armed force 
against a peaceable assembly. He also brings out very clearly the sharp 
differences between the middle-class Radicals such as Taylor and the 
supporters of Henry Hunt and the more extreme working-class Radicals, 
with whom they were not prepared to co-operate in any way. He has 


made excellent use not only of printed sources, which are many, but 
also of the large amount of manuscript material preserved in local libraries 
and of the Home Office Papers, and has enlivened his book with useful 
short biographies of most of the leading figures involved in the affair. 


London G. D. H. Core 


As the only biography of Felice Orsini in English, The Bombs of Orsini, 
by Michael St. John Packe (London: Secker and Warburg, 1957) has 
a place in the literature of the Risorgimento. Evidently aimed at a wide 
audience, if not a wide screen, the book is attractively produced and 
written in a lively style. Unfortunately the scholarship behind it has 
serious gaps. Mr. St. John Packe is apparently unaware of Professor 
Alberto Ghisalberti’s Orsini Minore, a far more authoritative life of the 
revolutionary to within a few years of his execution, published in 19535. 
On the other hand Mr. Packe has made much use of old English works, 
like Professor Trevelyan’s Garibaldi trilogy and Bolton King’s History 
of Italian Unity, from both of which long passages are quoted. Mr. Packe 
specialises in visual impressions. Garibaldi has ‘a flowing mane of 
chestnut-gold, and fiery dark blue eyes’ (p. 44), and again, some pages 
later, ‘a chestnut mane’ and ‘ sapphire eyes’ (p. 109). After which it 
is sad to reflect that modern scholarship has decided that Garibaldi’s eyes 
were brown. If Mr. Packe had read Mr. Mack Smith’s Cavour and Garibaldi, 
1860 he would not have been able to write that the expedition of the 
Thousand was carried out ‘ with the aid of’ Cavour (p. 287). Even 
an apologist for Cavour, like Signor Passerin d’Entréves, would not now 
make this claim. No unpublished material has been used, although the 
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Foreign Office papers for 1858 and the private papers of Lord Cowley, 
both in the Public Record Office, could have made interesting additions 
to the story of the Attempt itself. In the bibliography, ‘ Howard R. 
Manaro’ should read ‘ Howard R. Marraro’. In spite of these short- 
comings The Bombs of Orsini is more accurate and shows deeper human 
understanding than Marcel Boulenger’s L’ Attentat d’Orsini, which was 
published in 1927. But it is still to be hoped that Professor Ghisalberti 
will complete the task which he has begun with Orsini Minore. 


London School of Economics H. HEARDER 


In this account of Buckle’s life and writings by Giles St. Aubyn, 
A Victorian Eminence, The Life and Works of Henry Thomas Buckle (London: 
Barrie, 1958), 112 pages are devoted to his life, seventy-six to an exposi- 
tion of the History of Civilization and a discussion of its critics. In spite of 
his enormously inflated reputation in his day, Buckle has been almost 
wholly neglected by modern writers, and this is the first biography since 
Huth’s Life and Writings was published in 1880. Mr. St. Aubyn has 
unearthed a number of new facts which are not to be found in Huth, 
and presents a useful account of, it must be confessed, a rather grey 
eminence. But a disproportionate amount of space is devoted to the 
voyage to the Near East, which apart from the controversy over the 
Pooley case and the publication of his book, was about the only eventful 
occurrence in Buckle’s life. Forty-six pages, in fact, are allotted to this 
journey. On the other hand the general social and intellectual back- 
ground of the History of Civilization remains sketchy, and the light-hearted 
remark, for example, that in 1841 the ‘ Universities were still steeped in 
port and prejudice ’, does not inspire confidence in the author’s knowledge 
of this background. It is taken for granted that Buckle’s views were 
original and independent. No doubt they seemed so to the somewhat 
uncritical circle of Buckle’s admirers, and to the large popular audience 
Buckle was writing for. (‘I would rather be praised in popular . 
papers than in scholarly publications ’, he wrote, significantly enough). 
Many eighteenth century thinkers, however, in the same positivistic 
tradition, were far more original and suggestive than Buckle; far less 
dogmatic; nor did they suffer from the limitations of intellectually 
self-made men. In fact much of the criticism that has been directed 
against the shallow optimism etc. of the thinkers of the Enlightenment is 
far more applicable to their epigoni in the nineteenth century. It is 
true that Buckle has many suggestive things to say, about the history 
of history, for instance. Unfortunately Mr. St. Aubyn is anxious that 
the reader should discover these for himself; in his chapter on Buckle’s 
book, he confines himself to a straightforward exposition of the main out- 
lines of the thesis, giving lengthy quotations, which are tiresome, because 
Buckle’s thoughts, like a slow goods train, can be heard coming round the 
corner long before they arrive. Because a thinker is not much written 
about, it does not mean that his general ideas are not known in scholarly 
circles. And if in such a state of affairs, he is to be written about, then 
it is the significant detail that matters. Mr. St. Aubyn’s approach is 
too miuch that of the great man salvage-unit. He is too exclusively 
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anxious simply to rescue Buckle from uninformed, hasty criticism. 
His chapter on Buckle’s critics, which is the most interesting in the book, 
shows that he has read widely on this subject, and his remarks are shrewd 
at times, but he lacks the apparatus that is needed to put Buckle in his 
place in the history of ideas. A well-informed smattering about Vico, 
Montesquieu and others is not sufficient. The best way to prove that a 
writer is worth studying is to give him the full treatment. But for the 
historian of ideas, all thinkers are worth studying, and the ‘ significant 
thinker, worth reading today ’ approach seems rather old fashioned. 


Clare College, Cambridge Duncan Forses 


The first edition of Professor E. A. Walker’s history was written in 
1928;.a second appeared in 1940 and now a third edition has been pub- 
lished, entitled A History of Southern Africa (London: Longmans, 1957). 
In some ways the concluding tone of the various editions indicates a 
prevailing mood: the first anxious, the second hopeful, and the third 
despondent. In this new edition Professor Walker has narrated the 
events since the moment of crisis in 1939 when, with Smuts at the 
helm, there still seemed a chance that a united South Africa might emerge 
in time. Developments during the last decade, however, have blighted 
those hopes. But if they have quenched Professor Walker’s optimism 
they have left his interest still keen and continuous. His zest and grasp 
of South African politics have lost nothing. Indeed almost half of the 
book concerns events since the making of the South African Union and 
some 230 pages relate the events since 1939. With neatness and skill he 
has integrated into his narrative the story of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, the era of Godfrey Huggins and the creation of a Central 
African Federation. Elsewhere, as in the sections on discovery and on 
the Jameson Raid, he has been content to make considerable interpola- 
tions into his former text, to reassess conclusions in the light of new 
evidence, and to make minor cuts and modifications. Of course, he 
finds it difficult to present recent events with detachment, and perhaps 
we would not wish it otherwise. Like many liberals in South Africa 
he tends to interpret recent history retrospectively to see where the 
great ideal of Union went wrong and to blame, now Jameson’s rash- 
ness, now Campbell Bannerman’s optimistic generosity. Sometimes 
this masochism leads him intoerror. Surely it was too late, remembering 
the development of self-government and dominion status in 1909 else- 
where in the empire, for any stand effectively to have been taken on the 
native question. A similar reservation of native affairs in New Zealand 
to the imperial authority had failed a generation earlier. The writing 
of a detailed and comprehensive history of South Africa is a complex 
task. Professor Eric A. Walker has essayed neither the interpretative 
analysis—so sure, graceful and olympian—of Professor de Kiewiet: 
nor the outline—concise, vivid and allusive—of Professor Keppel-Jones. 
His is a handbook, accurate and dependable: the first resort for veri- 
fication and reference. Indeed overweighted with detail, it is neverthe- 
less to a remarkable degree readable and informative. But it is the 
narrative itself that carries the reader along, not Professor Walker’s 
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analysis. Paradoxically the book is both too partizan and too impersonal: 
the liberal politician is sometimed too strong for the disciplined historian. 
Valuable as his book will remain, we do not feel a master’s hand using 
facts to illustrate judgments or to point conclusions. The facts are in- 
deed admirably selected and ably used, but they tend to overpower the 
mind and overwhelm our sense of proportion. This is not Professor 
Walker’s fault. South African history is bedevilled by the want of an 
inner discipline: the major themes are tangled and confused. It straggles, 
embracing them all and absorbing at every stage new areas as the frontier 
moves north. A history of Cape Town becomes one of Southern 
Africa. It becomes enmeshed in politics, and politics brings in race and 
nationalism. The late prime minister of the Union declared that no 
South African history had yet been written: it was all English South 
African history—a projection of the expansion of Britain. Professor 
Walker has tried to write a history which shall take as material the 
African as well as the European races: he includes a notable precis of 
Bantu history; but in attempting to comprehend all in a single narrative, 
he has shown a valuable skill but has fallen short of complete success. 


Christ Church, Oxford A. F. McC. MappEen 


As the latest bookseller’s catalogue brings an offer of a copy of Ross 
Cox’s The Columbia River (the second edition, with hinges worn and spines 
defective!) for ten guineas, there is an obvious need for a re-edition of 
this classic of American expansion to the Pacific coast. The twenty- 
fourth volume in the American Travel and Exploration Series fills the 
need very adequately (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1957). 
The text presents no difficulties and is well set out, the notes are sound 
if not the last word in scholarship, and the illustrations are appropriate. 
But the travelogue has now become an historical document, and Ross Cox 
needs more critical treatment than he gets either in the introduction or in 
the notes. His desire to write something attractive and readable led 
him to make the most of all the incidents, and he cannot be depended on 
as evidence for any of the points involved in his narrative. Alexander 
Ross is infinitely more lively, and reliable, in his account of the first 
dreadful voyage of the Astorians round Cape Horn, Franchére is much 
more dependable in his accounts of people, posts and circumstances; 
and the Hudson’s Bay factors gave a wealth of circumstantial detail to 
which Cox had no access. Though he adds little but confusion to the 
problem of the sale (or surrender) of Astoria to the Northwesters, which 
is in a way the focal point of his book, Ross Cox has great value. The 
qualities which made him something of a best-seller in the 1830s still 
survive, and the personalities of many of the pioneers and the atmosphere 
of life on the Columbia emerge clearly from his writing. 


St. Catharine's College, Cambridge E. E. Ricx 


The affairs of the American continent played a large part in the 
foreign policy of the Peel administration of which Lord Aberdeen was 
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foreign secretary. The reason for this lies in American, not in English, 
history. The Peel administration happened to coincide with the 
flowering of ‘ Manifest Destiny ’ and Aberdeen had to contend with all 
the problems to which this gave rise. The period has always attracted 
more attention from American than from English historians. Detailed 
studies of the Ashburton-Webster and the Oregon negotiations, Britain’s 
opposition to the annexation of Texas and the Anglo-French intervention 
in the River Plate already exist in Treaties . . . of the United States 
ed. D. H. Miller (Washington, 1931), E. D. Adams, British Interests and 
Activities in Texas, 1838-1846 (Baltimore, 1910), and J. F. Cady, Foreign 
Intervention in the Rio de la Plata, 1838-1850 (Philadelphia, 1929). Neverthe- 
less there is a good case for a book which brings these studies together 
and discusses Aberdeen’s personal role. It cannot be said that the present 
book, W. D. Jones’s Lord Aberdeen and the Americas. (Univ. of Georgia 
Monographs, No. 3. Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1958) does 
more than skim the surface. Professor Jones corrects some earlier 
misconceptions, for example that Aberdeen favoured Mexico at Texas’s 
expense in 1842, and he draws attention to a point, sometimes overlooked, 
that the British government was particularly anxious not to quarrel with 
France and the United States at once, but his general references to Anglo- 
French relations and to English politics are superficial. The American 
political background is not mentioned. His understanding of Aberdeen’s 
character and methods of diplomacy does not inspire confidence. 
Aberdeen was not, in the modern sense of the word, a ‘ pacifist’, and it 
would be interesting to know why the author thinks Aberdeen’s belief 
in ‘ Original Sin’ so important. Again, was loyalty to his subordinates 
really one of Aberdeen’s characteristics? The British ministers in 
Washington and Buenos Ayres did not think so in 1845. The latter 
even said that he did not mind being made the scapegoat for his chief’s 
change of policy but he would like to be told the reason for it (Ouseley 
to Aberdeen, 4 July 1846). This book includes extracts from the 
Aberdeen private papers not previously published but it seems curious 
that the Foreign Office papers in the Public Record Office have not been 
consulted. It is true that précis of the more important despatches are 
preserved with the Aberdeen papers but these are sometimes defective 
and those in the volumes relating to the River Plate are misdated and 
otherwise inaccurate. Mr. Jones does not indicate when he is quoting 
from a précis and not from a true copy. 


Royal Holloway College, London Muriet E. CHAMBERLAIN 


The second contribution to the history of Nigeria to appear recently 
in the Oxford Studies in African Affairs is The Egha and their Neighbours, 
1842-1872 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957) by Dr. S. O. Biobaku. 
Those who have tried their hand at sorting out the tangled web of tribal 
history will appreciate the difficulties of interpretation and the dangers 
of misjudgment involved in this kind of research. In making his in- 
quiries, Dr. Biobaku had the great advantage of being himself an Egba, 
so that he experienced none of the language and social barriers which 
strangers have to overcome initially. Together with the material drawn 
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from oral tribal traditions, he has made extensive use of the more conven- 
tional sources to be found in official and missionary archives, and has 
produced a detailed account of the Egba branch of the Yoruba people of 
Western Nigeria. After an introductory chapter on traditions of origin, 
the study concentrates on the middle years of the nineteenth century. 
The neighbours mentioned in the title include those in Dahomey, Ibadan, 
ljebu, and Lagos. Relations between all these groups hinged on wars of 
conquest, trade disputes and dynastic quarrels. If this were all, the Egba 
would differ little, in outline, from many other groups of people in the 
hinterland of West Africa. The distinguishing feature of Egba history 
is that for twenty years they had as their champions and allies the members 
of the Church Missionary Society. After a disastrous tribal war in 1830 
Egba refugees fled for safety to Abeokuta, the haven ‘ under the rock ’, 
and it was this settlement which workers in the C.M.S. marked out as the 
spearhead of civilization and Christian enterprise in the interior of West 
Africa. The missionaries worked tirelessly from 1846 to 1867 to defend 
the Egba, even physically it necessary, from all their enemies, not least 
among these being the British authorities at Lagos. Various forces, 
including the gradual infiltration of Islam from the north, eventually 
countered the advantageous position of the C.M.S. In time the mission- 
aries yielded to the more powerful political influence of the British 
Government, a result which owed much to the energetic promptings of 
Captain John Glover with whose departure from Lagos Dr. Biobaku 
ends his account. The bewildering ramifications of Yoruba history 
make it inevitable that some gaps should be left in the story, and some 
questions unanswered. But this is the first serious attempt at research on 
the subject since the Rev. Samuel Johnson’s pioneer work half a century ago 
and Dr. Biobaku’s book will be of great interest to all who are engaged 
in African studies. 


University of Exeter FrREDA WOLFSON 


It is well to have, through the efforts of W. O. Henderson and W. H. 
Chaloner, a new and competent translation of F. Engels’s The Condition 
of the Working Class in England (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1958), for 
the translation by Florence Wischnewetzky, published in 1887 and often 
reprinted, is very unsatisfactory and garbles many of the quotations given 
in Engels’s German text. It is, however, impossible to give high praise 
to the introduction which the editors have written for this new version. 
They are of course quite correct in pointing out that Engels was guilty 
of many inaccuracies, and in particular of writing as if conditions described 
in reports written a long time earlier still existed unchanged in the 1840s. 
But surely no one ever seriously doubted that Engels was writing, not 
an objective description of the general condition of the people, but a 
highly polemical tract, which was meant to be, not impartial, but a 
downright indictment of the capitalist class and selected its facts with this 
purpose in view. The editors not merely point this out, as they are 
fully entitled to do, but deliver a forthright attack on Engels as if he had 
aimed at being an impartial historian, which he never pretended to be. 
The result is unsatisfactory, because they are so much concerned with 
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exposing his errors as to do no justice to the merits of his indictment, and 
as to give an impression of pedantry and self-righteousness which is 
quite unnecessary for their purpose. 


London G. D. H. Coz 


In 1846 the ridiculous affair of the Spanish Marriages struck a death 
blow at the Franco-British entente for which Louis-Philippe had sacri- 
ficed so much popularity since his accession. Why, when the chances 
of gain were so slender, had the French government changed its course 
in foreign policy? The traditional explanation has stressed the family 
ambition and greed of Louis-Philippe, the arrogance of Palmerston, the 
growing feeling among French politicians that the advantages of the 
entente were all on Britain’s side, and the need for Louis-Philippe to silence 
opposition parties by a display of independence. The Spanish Marriages 
thus become a mere incident in the clash of personalities and interests. 
In La Politica estera del Guizot (Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1957) Signor 
Salvo Mastellone insists that much greater importance should be given to 
France’s policy in Spain. Guizot did not grovel to Britain for six years 
and then agree to an underhand stroke against her: on the contrary, he 
worked from the beginning of his ministry to extend France’s influence 
in such a way that she would be able to stand on equal terms with Austria 
and Britain, possibly absorb the two powers into her policy of moderate 
conservatism, and become the arbiter of Europe. At first Guizot hoped 
to achieve this ambition by forming a customs union with Belgium, 
Holland and Piedmont. When this plan failed he began to work, as early 
as 1843, for the formation of a league of Bourbon states, based on marriage 
alliances between the reigning houses in Paris, Madrid, and Naples. 
Signor Mastellone first suggested this interpretation of the foreign policy 
of Guizot in an article in the Rivista storica del Risorgimento in 1952, but it 
could then be no more than an interesting hypothesis. He has now 
provided a wealth of evidence, drawn largely from archive sources. His 
book should prove a stimulating contribution to the study of France’s July 
Monarchy and of international relations in the mid-nineteenth century. 


University of Liverpool IRENE COLLINS 


In The Making of the Meiji Constitution (Lawrence: University of 
Kansas Press, 1957), Dr. George M. Beckmann, who utilizes primary 
and secondary sources in Japanese, deals with constitutional developments 
in Japan, 1868-91. Although the Imperial Charter Oath of 1868, had, 
at least by implication, promised a national assembly, the Satsuma- 
Choshu group, Kido Koin,Okubo Toshimitsu, Ito Hirobumi and Yamagata 
Aritomo, together with Iwakura Tomomi, and the rather ineffective 
Sanjo Sanetomi, who represented the court nobility, were more concerned 
with the building up of a strong executive. But, in the years which 
followed the imperial restoration, this governing clique had to face 
increasing popular discontent, of which the economic and social causes 
have been fully described by Dr. Nobutaka Ike, in The Beginnings of 
Political Democracy in Japan, which Dr. Beckmann has drawn upon. 
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This unrest was fanned by ambitious politicians such as Itagaki Taisuke 
and Okuma Shigenobu, who sought to embarrass the ruling clique and 
so demanded the establishment of a constitution which should embody 
the principle of party government. Although the ruling oligarchs, 
as Dr. Beckmann illustrates, differed among themselves as to the precise 
form of the proposed constitution, they were all agreed in rejecting the 
British example as unsuitable for Japan. That of Prussia was from the 
first much more attractive, and when, in 1882, a Japanese mission, with 
Ito Hirobumi at the head, went to Europe to study constitutional systems 
there, it was from German jurists, Gneist, Stein and Mosse, that they got 
most inspiration. The oligarchs succeeded for the time being in breaking 
up the democratic movement in Japan; in this they were aided by 
divisions within that movement and by the unreliability of Itagaki and 
Okuma as popular leaders. They then proceeded to frame a constitution 
in which parliamentary power, especially in matters of ministerial 
responsibility and finance, was carefully circumscribed. In this way they 
sought to retain the substance of power while conceding the trappings 
of representative institutions. All this is clearly described by Dr. 
Beckmann, whose book contains a number of appendices which include 
opinions by the leading Meiji statesmen on the form the constitution 
should take. These have not previously been available in translation. 


University of Bristol F. C. Jones 


In his Genesis of the Meiji Government in Japan 1868-1871 (University 
of California Press, 1957), Mr. Robert A. Wilson describes in detail the 
constitutional experiments of these years. The little group of determined 
men who had outmanoeuvred the Kobu-gattai faction which favoured a 
reconciliation between the Court and the Tokugawa and who had achieved 
the fall of that house, were now faced with the problems of reconstruction. 
While many among the victorious party desired no more than the re- 
placement of the Tokugawa power by that of the triumphant western 
feudatories, others saw more clearly that, in view of the foreign menace, 
feudal institutions must be replaced by some sort of national polity. 
The short-lived constitutional arrangements of these early years of 
Meiji consequently revealed a mixture of pre-feudal, feudal and incipient 
Western ideas. The abolition of the han, or fiefs, embarked upon with 
trepidation, but initially carried through without serious trouble, set 
Japan firmly upon the course of institutional modernization. Mr. 
Wilson confines himself to an exposition of the administrative changes 
and his book, while useful in itself, should be read in conjunction with 
others which portray the economic and social forces which by 1867 were 
effectively undermining the old order. 


University of Bristol F. C. Jones 


In the twelfth Cahier des Annales (La Lutte Ouvritre a la fin du Second 
Empire; Paris: Armand Colin, 1957) M. Fernand L’Huillier has made a 
closely packed, useful, and suggestive study of the claims advanced and 
strikes embarked upon by workers in some industrial centres of the French 
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provinces during 1869 and 1870. The demands centred mainly upon 
shorter hours, higher wages, and the right of workers to have and ad- 
minister their own ‘ caisses de secours’. The strikes took many observers 
by surprise, yet already before 1869 there was, as M. L’Huillier shows in 
his first chapter, a considerable stirring among the workers in various 
regions. In the Nord the employers were already on the defensive, while 
later, in the last year of the Empire a steep price rise was a powerful 
incentive to strike action to obtain higher wages. The strikes at Le 
Creusot naturally attracted most public attention and M. L’Huillier has 
some shrewd things to say about their significance. In spite, however, 
of the Republican cries and affiliations of many of the workers, he suggests 
that even there, as generally, the moral transformation of the worker was 
demonstrated less by a stand against the Empire and in favour of a 
* systéme social clair ’ than by a greater sensitivity to the lot of his fellows 
and a new feeling of strength. It is Alsace, rather than Le Creusot, 
which leads M. L’Huillier to formulate his most intriguing hypothesis, 
namely that the Empire after having regained the allegiance of the in- 
tellectual bourgeoisie (but, to what extent had it succeeded in this ?), was 
beginning to make a bid to recover that of the working class. What he 
has to say about the Emperor and the Mulhouse strike committee as well 
as about the views of M. Charles Robert is indeed interesting. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge J. P. T. Bury 


The author of the Schlieffen Plan certainly made a mark on history. 
All the same, there seems little reason to publish his Briefe (ed. and 
intro. by Eberhard Kessel, Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1958). 
Practically all are private letters to his family on matters of purely 
personal interest; the great majority of them were written before he 
was chief of the General Staff or even reached high rank in the army. 
From them the reader may learn that Schlieffen was an affectionate son 
who, however, often failed to write to his mother each week and who 
caused his father some anxiety by hesitating what career to adopt. He 
himself worried over his brother’s debts and over the unsuitable marriages 
that his sisters threatened to contract. He was also an affectionate 
father who wrote to his children in simple language. He saw serious 
fighting only at Sadova and missed the battle of Sedan. The only 
general deducton from these letters is that private debts made Schlieffen 
fearful of national expenditure also and therefore made him convinced 
that the next war must be short—and decisive. He would have made an 
admirably conscientious professor at a military academy. Only in a period 
of profound peace could it occur to anyone to make him head of the 
armed forces, a post for which he was as well-suited as, say, Spenser 
Wilkinson. 

Magdalen College, Oxford A. J. P. Tayuor 


R. Demoulin’s Documents inédits sur Ja crise internationale de 1870 
(Brussels: Palais des Académies, 1957), reprinted from vol. cxxii of 
the Bulletin de la Commission Royale d’ Histoire, contains eighty-six new 
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documents on the origins and course of the Franco-Prussian war, most 
of them from the Belgian and British royal archives. The transcript is 
imperfect, there are some obvious printers’ errors, and the footnotes are 
sometimes over-elaborated; but minor faults do not obscure points of 
value. King Leopold II’s brother Philip, count of Flanders, had married 
Leopold the Hohenzollern candidate’s sister; so Philip was able to give 
his cousin Queen Victoria a detailed and accurate account of the negoti- 
ations, both distant and recent, between General Prim and his brother- 
in-law. This he did on 21 July, two days after war had been declared. 
There are also useful illustrations of Belgian nervousness both of Prussia 
and of France, and of Belgian anxiety to secure unqualified assurances of 
British support, during the autumn crises about the transit of wounded 
across Belgium and the status of Luxemburg. The diplomatic situation 
of a weak neutral state placed between two stronger ones is bound to be 
precarious: this is clearly brought out. It was accompanied in this 
particular case by an almost pathetic trust in Great Britain’s protection 
against attack; though Lord Granville wrote to the king of the Belgians 
on 31 July that ‘We have no intention of preparing ourselves for war ’. 
Characteristically, the one Belgian point that roused Gladstone was 
financial, a request from the king that the Belgian national bank might 
have a loan of a million sterling from the Bank of England; this received 
the prime minister’s immediate attention and warm support. 


Trinity College, Oxford M. R. D. Foor 


Although Professor J. Stengers’s Combien le Congo a-t-il cohté @ la 
Belgique (Brussels: Académie royale des Sciences coloniales, 1957) should 
be of general interest to economic historians, it has, naturally, most to 
offer students of Belgium and Africa. Believing that it is impossible 
to draw up a balance-sheet for the Congo and the whole Belgian commun- 
ity, Professor Stengers concentrates on the economic relationships 
between the Belgian State and the Congo from their origins to 1950. 
He shows clearly that Leopold II’s claim that the Congo would cost the 
Belgian State nothing was far from true. Nevertheless, the concluding 
chapter leaves little doubt that if Belgium, particularly in the 1930s, 
has contributed much to the Congo, the ‘ heureux hasard ’ of its concen- 
tration of raw materials has resulted in rich compensation. However, 
the ‘scandale géologique du Katanga’ is today something more than 
copper: and Professor Stengers’s reluctance to mention uranium is a 
blemish in an otherwise excellent account. With scrupulous scholarship, 
he has burrowed through ‘des décrets demeurés secrets . . . des 
textes portant des dates fictives . . . des dispositions légales remaniées 
postérieurement a la date qu’elles portent ’ (p. 151) in an exploration of the 
motives and methods of Leopold II that opens up new vistas on the 
mercenery monarch, such as the suggestion that the Belgian Congo, 
provided a compensatory sphere for the unimpeded exercise of a forceful 
personality that chafed at the restrictions of constitutional monarchy 
(pp. 326-7). Of paiticular interest is the description of Leopold II’s 
building programme, financed from Congo profits, for ‘ l’embellissement 
de la patrie’: a programme not entirely of ‘ conspicuous consumption ’” 
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but one which was realistically orientated towards the tourist trade 
(pp. 258-9). Professor Stengers’s account of Leopold II is sandwiched 
between predominantly statistical sections and consequently loses some 
force. What one is allowed to see in this book of his understanding of the 
* Roi-Batisseur’ makes one wish for a full-scale work from Professor 
Stengers on Leopold II. There are other places in his book where 
Professor Stengers has interesting suggestions to make which deserve 
greater examination than he is able to give them. For example, as one 
reason for the exceptional character of the Belgian Congo as a colony 
which, almost from its beginnings, was a source of profit to the mother 
country, he claims that, compared with many other colonies in the period 
of the New Imperialism, the military expenditure for the conquest and 
pacification of the Congo has been relatively light. This may well be so; 
but British readers, in the E. D. Morel tradition, will want more evidence 
for this than Professor Stengers provides in a couple of pages (pp. 351-3). 
Such readers, however, for whom ‘ Congo’ often has the conditioned- 
reflex of ‘ exploitation’, should ponder what Professor Stenghers has to 
say of Belgian expenditure in Ruanda-Urundi (pp. 368-70). Indeed, 
his whole book provides an admirable corrective to both the deni- 
gratory and over-enthusiastic views of the Belgian Congo. 


University of Edinburgh GEORGE SHEPPERSON 


The reputation of President Grover Cleveland has so often seemed to 
depend upon lenient interpretations of his career that Professor Horace 
Merrill’s Bourbon Leader: Grover Cleveland and the Democratic Party 
(London: A. & C. Black, 1958) performs a useful service in offering a 
balanced estimate of this forceful but limited politician. Cleveland’s 
rise to power was meteoric: four years after election as mayor of Buffalo 
brought him first to public notice he was installed in the White House, 
yet his personal honesty, bluntness and courage provide inadequate 
explanations of his sudden political ascent. The particular merit of Mr. 
Merrill’s brief biography lies in its analysis of the means by which the 
Democrats, after a quarter of a century in the wilderness, regained the 
presidency. Developing arguments made familiar by Professor Vann 
Woodward’s studies of the South after the Civil War the Democratic 
revival is traced to ‘ Bourbon’ leaders, conservative as their Republican 
rivals, but representing interests opposed to protectionist policy. The 
Democrats, thankfully escaping the charges of treason levelled at them 
by the party of Union, found their ranks swelled by banking, mercantile 
and railroad interests for whom a low tariff policy held out more benefits 
than patriotism and protection. Corruption, the mediocrity of his oppo- 
nents, and this fresh access of strength brought success to Cleveland. By 
his second term these conditions no longer held good: economic depres- 
sion created a political unrest which compelled the conservatives of both 
parties to close ranks against a common enemy. The President, at no 
time sympathetic to state interference in economic affairs, except in the 
name of public order, preferred political oblivion to radical leadership. 
Although he had championed a move towards free trade with great 
vigour during his first term, he was content, nine years later, to support 
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the high tariff republican McKinley, rather than witness the triumph of 
his own party now captured by the subversive cause of free silver. The 
steps by which Cleveland’s natural caution was transformed into a rigid 
conservatism are clearly set out by Mr. Merrill, but a need for brevity 


cannot excuse the vague and inaccurate account of the Venezuelan crisis 
of 1895. 


University of Bristol PeTeR MARSHALL 


The Embassy of Sir William White at Constantinople 1886-1891 (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957), by Colin L. Smith deals with the last 
years of a remarkable diplomat who, despite the disadvantages of a lack of 
* family connexions ’, Roman Catholicism, a late start in official life—and 
then only in the ‘ despised Consular Service ’, and even of an ‘ individual 
accent ’ eventually reached the summit of his profession. Dr. Smith pro- 
vides a clear and well-written account, soundly based on British docu- 
mentary sources, of the international problems of the Balkans and the 
Near East which confronted a Representative at the most difficult post of 
Constantinople, accredited to a state which Salisbury already considered 
‘dead’. It acts especially as a welcome antidote to the too numerous 
interpretations of British policy based on versions of what German and 
other diplomats erroneously thought that that policy was. The Bulgarian 
question and the complicated events of the very important year 1887 
receive the most attention, while a chapter on Asia Minor and the 
intermingling railway interests involved shows how much more valuable 
original research can be than the usual simple generalizations concerning 
economic imperialism. ‘There are a few misprints (‘ Consols ’ instead of 
‘Consuls’ on p. 113 n. 3: ‘peace’ instead of ‘place’ on p. 114), 
repetitions (p. 104 n. 3 and p, 111, M. 2; p. 53 m. 4 and p. 153 n. 2) and 
minor errors (on p. 66 the Spain-Italy agreement of 1887 should be dated 
the 4th, not the 2nd of May). A more serious criticism is that the contents 
do not adequately reflect the title. Over a third of the text is given to 
the Mediterranean Agreements, yet it is pointed out that White was only 
‘on the fringe ’ of these negotiations. The work as a whole in fact tends 
to be general diplomatic history, or at most British foreign policy. The 
réle which any individual diplomat can play is not really considered, and 
White himself does not figure very prominently as an individual, his 
* greatness’ and ‘ success’ being assumed rather than explained. Nor 
does he, remuant, very conscious of his own personal position and 
distrustful of everyone and everybody, emerge from the picture in too 
favourable a light. His decline is admitted, and the book fades out with 
no attempt to meet, on behalf of the nominal central figure, criticism 
such as that of Sir Philip Currie, who in 1894 was to refer to ‘ the prestige 
of the Embassy which my two immediate predecessors [White and Sir 
Francis Clare Ford] allowed to fall to a very low level’. The history that 
is given moreover tends to deal with diplomacy in a vacuum. Despite 
a few references to Admiralty and War Office opinion on the feasibility 
of ‘ forcing the Straits’, the question of what exactly were the armed 
forces available in the Middle East is not borne in mind. It is easier 
however to criticise omissions than indicate where such considerations 
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could be dealt with in a volume apparently limited in length by the 
requirements of the Oxford Historical Series. Despite this handicap, 
Dr. Smith’s book offers ample evidence of the good use to which the 
opening in 1948 of the British archives up to the year 1902 can be put. 


University of Glasgow F. V. Parsons 


The Russians in Ethiopia by Czestaw JeSman (London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1958) is an interesting book, but hardly an important work of 
scholarship. It is a well-told tale bringing to light curious facets of 
Russian and Ethiopian history. It begins with the arrival at Tadjoura, on 
the Somali coast, of a Russian expedition in January 1889 and describes 
its expulsion by France, who in the previous February (but the author 
does not say so) had reached an agreement with Britain, defining their 
respective frontiers in Somaliland, leaving Tadjoura and its bay to a 
point just south of Djibouti to France and from Zeila south-eastwards to 
Britain. It then treats the activities of some half dozen later Russian 
groups in Ethiopia proper as an element in a diplomatic struggle between 
Russia and France (associated by the agreements of 1891-4, the description 
of which on page 80 is so loose as to be inaccurate) on one side and Britain 
and Italy onthe other. The author has not, however, used the diplomatic 
correspondence, published or unpublished, of any country. This would 
account, for example, for his revival of the mistake, which has been 
corrected, most recently by Carlo Giglio in L’impresa di Massaua, that 
there was an Anglo-Italian treaty in 1885 (p. 54). The value of the book 
is twofold. It is a reminder that the emperors of Ethiopia were not, in 
the nineteenth century, uncivilized victims of civilized Europeans: they 
used these as much as they were used by them. Yet the author scarcely 
writes as one steeped in the extensive literature of the exploration of 
Abyssinia and the Red Sea Coast in the nineteenth century. In the second 
place, the book throws light on the peculiar difference in Russia between a 
* German ’ and a ‘ slavophil’ attitude to the rest of the world. Almost 
all the Russian travellers in Ethiopia cherished some religious dream. 
Ethiopia interested Russians because of the ‘ slavophils’’ claim that the 
Russian tsars were the heirs of the Byzantine emperors, charged with 
their mission of defending Orthodox Christendom, which included all 
eastern Christians, and consequently bound to aim at leading the black 
Christians of Ethiopia back into the true fold. 


Somerville College, Oxford AGaTHa Ram 


Enrico Serra in L’intesa Mediterranea del 1902 (Milan: Giuffré, 1957) 
explains the diplomatic causes of the Anglo-Italian understanding of 
11-12 March 1902 and describes its negotiation. His explanation of 
Italian motives is convincing. Since 1892 Italy had good grounds 
to fear an Anglo-French rapprochement. She considered the Anglo- 
French accord of March 1899 especially threatening. This defined 
the respective spheres of Britain and France in the Sudan, behind 
Tripoli, Italy’s corde sensible. She therefore sought, first from Britain 
and then from France, a declaration that Tripoli was outside their 
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spheres of interest. France gave the assurance in December 1900 and 
Prinetti announced it in December 1901. Thus the understanding 
with Britain was designed by Prinetti to complete a new Mediterranean 
triplice, to accord with his inclination towards a Mediterranean as opposed 
to a continental policy. It is difficult to tell whether Signor Serra 
considers that Britain was persuaded by Italy or that she acted on her 
own motives. Britain was not especially disturbed by the series of 
incidents which ruffled Italian susceptibilities between 1899 and January 
1901, when Prinetti renewed the attempt to gain a British declaration of 
désintéressement in Tripoli. At the time when Britain offered the ‘ spon- 
taneous ’ declaration that Prinetti sought, she could not, it may be inferred 
from Signor Serra’s account, have hoped for more in return than the 
communication of the Italo-French understanding. Even at a low 
price, this was not much to buy. Britain’s other advantages, naval and 
general, were either not considered by Lansdowne, as far as Signor 
Serra can tell us, or could not be foreseen, partly because they were not 
secure until Italy had completed her diplomatic defences by the agreement 
with France in June 1902 and the renewal of the Triple Alliance. The 
part of the story that is still missing is the origin of the clause, which 
Britain only proposed on 7 March, that she understood that Italy had not 
entered and would not enter into any agreements detrimental to British 
Mediterranean interests. ‘The study fits best into the history of Italian 
foreign policy, at the turn of the century, on which Signor Serra has 
previously thrown much light in Barrére e l’intesa italo-francese. Count 
Pansa and Count Tornielli are now placed with Camille Barrére and Paul 
Cambon as the makers of the new Mediterranean understanding. 
Prinetti’s contribution is defined and compared with that of Visconti 
Venosta. The movement of diplomacy, as exact as the figures of a 
dance, is followed from the British and French despatches and the private 
papers of Salisbury, Pansa, Prinetti and Visconti Venosta. But the book’s 
principal value is that it goes beyond this and touches on the broader 
development of Italian policy and the temperaments and intentions of 
those who made it. 


Somerville College, Oxford AcatHa RamMM 


Although Dr. R. F. Wearmouth’s The Social and Political Influence of 
Methodism in the Twentieth Century (London: The Epworth Press, 1957) 
provides much useful information both about Methodism and twentieth- 
century social history in general, it is disjointed, repetitive, insufficiently 
analytical, and incomplete. The author himself states in his preface 
that ‘no claim whatever is made that the conclusions and opinions 
tabulated are the last word on the subject’. The book is divided into 
four parts—social and political developments; the Methodist position; 
the Methodist impact on the trade unions; and the Methodist impact on 
social and political affairs. The first part consists mainly of a catalogue. 
It is dotted with small mistakes, ¢.g. Seebohm Rowntree appears as 
Clifford Rowntree (p. 19); the principles of the Fabian Society did not 
derive from Germany (p. 22); and the Labour party did not proclaim itself 
a socialist party in 1908 (p. 26). Dr, Wearmouth’s choice of sources for 
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this section is somewhat arbitrary and he does not appear to have drawn 
on many important monographs. The second section which begins 
with a chapter on the Methodist decline—the number of Methodists 
reached its peak in 1906—sets out many interesting facts and arguments, 
but it is often rhetorical where it would have been more useful to be 
analytical, The pressure for Methodist union and the resistance to it 
deserves a closer study, which would examine more critically what Dr. 
Wearmouth calls ‘atmosphere’ and ‘climate’. Three pages (77-9) 
touch on the question ‘ why has union failed’? They could be usefully 
expanded, for clearly Dr. Wearmouth has many ideas about what he 
considers the right answer. ‘ Methodism under union is for the most 
part ’, he says, ‘a movement from above and not from below’. This 
brief judgment deserves further development. The long third section 
on the Methodist impact on trade unions—over 100 pages—is mainly 
given up to brief and often uncritical biographies of Methodist trade 
unionists. Little attempt is made to generalize on the basis of the 
accumulated evidence, some of which relates not to the twentieth but 
to the nineteenth century. The final section begins with a discussion 
on Methodism and the Welfare State. It gathers together many inter- 
esting quotations from Methodist sources in the period from 1900-14 
and provides a valuable gloss on the political and social history of that 
period. It is less revealing about the 1920s and 1930s. The domestic 
social security policy designed to assist Methodist ministers, which has 
its origins in the eighteenth century, is well described. The book ends 
with two inadequate chapters on Methodism and local government 
service and Methodism and the Labour party. The first consists largely 
of a list of prominent local Methodist personalities; the second gives a 
brief and incomplete account of the Labour churches—Mr. Pelling’s 
study of the same subject is not mentioned, and the account depends 
almost entirely on the Labour Church Record—and a further selection of 
biographies. The last sentence suggests a return to ‘traditional 
Methodism’. ‘ The past is to be praised, but has the hour come for 
the renewal of the passion to proclaim the gospel of repentance whereby 
the fruits of the flesh lose their lure and the fruits of the spirit flourish 
in the minds and hearts of men?’ It is unfortunate that Dr. Wearmouth 
has not investigated twentieth-century Methodism with the same thor- 
oughness that he displayed in writing about the nineteenth century. 
The subject is both interesting and important. 


University of Leeds Asa Briccs 


The Rebirth of the Polish Republic (London: Heinemann, 1957), by 
Professor Titus Komarnicki, is a long and somewhat belligerent study 
of the ‘ Polish question’ between 1914 and 1920; it seeks to dispose 
of ‘ preconceived ideas and faulty judgments’ and is in fact mainly a 
vindication of Polish aims and claims against the real or alleged reserva- 
tions of the western Powers. Lloyd George, among Allied statesmen, 
comes in for the severest criticism. As evidence that ‘little regard is 
sometimes shown for truth in the West ’ the author quotes the statement 
by Mr. Herbert Hoover, that the Poles ‘secured entirely too many 
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fringes of Germans, Czechs, Russians, and Lithuanians for the good of 
Poland’. It is clear that the Poles had their legitimate grievances (and 
very few Czechs). Before 1917 Britain and France were hesitant; while 
recognizing Poland’s ‘immemorial hopes’ they were faced with the 
unhappy choice of offending the Tsarist government or of leaving the 
initiative to the Germans. It was natural that the plans of Roman 
Dmowski, the leader of the National Democratic party, who believed for 
a time in the possibility of a compromise between the Russian Empire 
and a reunited Poland, should appeal greatly to the French; Dmowski, 
however, soon recognized that the Tsarist government could not ‘ break 
with old methods’, and Dr. Komarnicki, while paying tribute to 
Dmowski’s service to the Polish cause, rejects his basic policy as unrealistic. 
It is Pilsudski, the dominant figure in Polish politics after the armistice, 
who has the author’s complete approval, and it is in defence of his 
territorial claims and expansive policy that the chief issues arise. It must 
be said that Dr. Komarnicki, although he usually gives ample evidence 
on both sides of the disputed questions, can seldom bring himself to the 
view that Pilsudski was ever wrong, or that, even if right, his proceedings 
were remarkably open to misunderstanding abroad. The fear that a 
strong Poland, buttressed by a French alliance, would be an aggressive 
trouble-maker, threatening both Russians and Germans and creating 
fresh ‘ Alsace-Lorraine questions’ in the east, was a very real one to 
Lloyd George and in due course to Woodrow Wilson. Lloyd George 
expressed his alarm in some picturesque and wounding phrases. But 
although he did not know everything about Teschen he had a statesman’s 
awareness of the rich possibilities of future trouble in the sacrifice of 
ethnographic to economic or sentimental or strategic ends, and his 
concern did not necessarily mean hostility to the new state itself. There 
are several points, particularly in his account of the fluctuating course 
of the war with the Bolsheviks, at which Dr. Komarnicki seems to attri- 
bute England’s failure to give more help to the Poles to Lloyd George’s 
gratuitous hostility, rather than to the Council of Action and his other 
embarrassments. The French, however, in spite of their equipment of 
Haller’s army and much other assistance, were also a disappointment 
(particularly over Teschen). Altogether this is a stimulating, honest, 
and plain-spoken study of a chapter in diplomatic history which has been 
curiously neglected; the author has not had access to any unpublished 
material but has made very good use of the voluminous printed sources, 
particularly from Western European countries. It must be said, however, 
that a few authors, including ‘ Phillips W. Alison ’, are strangely disguised. 


London School of Economics W. N. Mep.uicorr 


With vol. vii (1st ser.) of the Documents on British Foreign Policy 
1919-1939 (London, H.M.S.O., 1958) we enter the year 1920. The 
editor, Mr. Rohan Butler, is following the broad lines of the arrangement 
for 1919, and printing in vols. vii and viii, as a necessary introduction to 
the diplomatic correspondence, the minutes of the allied conferences held 
during the year in succession to the Peace Conference of Paris. Alto- 
gether it looks as if the bulk of the material will continue to be as great 
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as ever. This volume deals exclusively with the records of the London 
conference which sat from 12 February to 10 April 1920, and concerned 
itself mainly with the preparation of the terms of peace with defeated 
Turkey. The free and confidential discussions (nearly all printed for 
the first time) are of considerable interest for everything except their 
results, which were largely abortive. The resulting peace treaty, signed 
as the Treaty of Sevres on 10 August, was to be one of the first victims of 
the Turkish national revival under Kemal Atatiirk. The identical telegram 
of 10 March 1920 in which the three Allied High Commissioners in 
Constantinople gave a remarkably accurate forecast and warning of 
Turkish resistance and its probable consequences is a good standard 
with which to measure the lack of reality of the Allied Governments. 
The documents also illustrate some of the awkward movements of the 
United States Government in disentangling itself from responsibility 
for the peace settlements. At this stage its representatives had still 
the opportunity to criticize but not the power to co-operate, and a good 
deal of the time of the conference was taken up with the formulation of 
replies. There were also prolonged conversations about the general 
economic situation, what to do (and what not to do) with the Soviet 
Government and Poland, the application of the peace treaty to Germany, 
and the flat refusal of the Dutch Government to extradite the Kaiser. 
Lloyd George, after being reminded by the Dutch minister that Holland 
had given asylum to kings other than William II, said that he was aware 
that Jonkheer van Swinderen was referring to Charles II, ‘ who, with his 
brother (who was afterwards James II) had proved an infernal nuisance to 
England and had instigated one rebellion after another’. On the whole 
Lloyd George, on this and most other questions except the Greek preten- 
sions, seemed anxious to placate; a disposition which to his Allies looked 
suspiciously like a growing disloyalty towards their own just claims. 
London School of Economics W. N. Mepuicorr 


It is emotionally satisfying for the practising academic historian to 
see a master of the trade, rich in years and wisdom, still producing fresh 
and vigorous works. Such must be one’s reflections on reading Dexter 
Perkins’s Charles Evans Hughes and American Democratic Statesmanship 
(Boston. London: A. & C. Black, 1956) and his The American Way (Cornell. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1957). It is equally satisfying, 
intellectually and aesthetically, for him to see a distinguished historian of 
established reputation handling two such very different little subjects as 
these, with clarity, ease and strength, within the short space of a couple of 
years. Dexter Perkins is one of America’s great diplomatic historians, 
but these two volumes show in their way a mastery of the whole range of 
modern American history. The first is a short life of Charles Evans 
Hughes, in the Library of American Biography series edited by Professor 
Oscar Handlin. (The English publishers, by the way, are to be congratu- 
lated on bringing out the first fourteen volumes of the series in this 
country; it is to be hoped that their initiative will receive sufficient 
support to enable them to continue the process, for there is a strong case 
for the publication in this country of more of America’s abundant works 
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on her own history.) In so far at least as they follow the pattern or 
example of this one, these biographies will, at the technical level, be 
models of their kind; the use of the Introduction to incorporate the few 
essential facts concerning early life and background seems particularly 
happy where space is necessarily limited. This volume, too, is well 
suited to a British audience. For one thing Hughes is a little-known 
figure in this country; for another his career, containing as it did two 
periods on the Supreme Court (one as Chief Justice), the governorship of 
a great state, and an only just unsuccessful campaign for the Presidency, 
as well as one of the great secretaryships of state, is of peculiar interest 
to English students of America. (Most Englishmen, including this 
reviewer, would probably be inclined to rate John Hay somewhat higher 
and Hughes a little lower than does Mr. Perkins, but this is probably 
merely a display of their bias.) The author, too, is expecially good on 
aspects of American policy which have great interest (and much contem- 
porary relevance) for Britons; he is splendidly cogent and forceful on 
America’s relations, so complex though at first glance so simple-seeming. 
with China, and (in an excellent diversion) on socialism and the late 
Senator McCarthy. But it would be wrong to give the impression that 
this short life only has interest of this contemporary kind; it is a real, if 
minor, contribution to American history. It brings out very clearly, for 
instance, the great importance for America’s future of Hughes’s governor- 
ship of New York and also of his moderate, balanced position while he 
was Chief Justice, between two extremes on the Supreme Court, at the 
critical time when that institution was under strong attack from President 
Roosevelt and supporters of the New Deal. It also calls attention to the 
great significance of the part played by Hughes in the whole reparations 
question while he was secretary of state, as well as to that of his combina- 
tion of personal lack of confidence in the idea of collective security with 
support of the entry of the United States into the League of Nations with 
suitable reservations. This book is to be welcomed warmly. Equally 
to be welcomed is his very different little volume, The American Way, 
which consists of five general historical essays on Conservatism, Liberal- 
ism, Radicalism, and Socialism in America, and on ‘ The American Way ’. 
These may be of particular interest to the general reader and the student, 
but the professional historian should not turn up his nose at them, for he 
may well learn something from the material in them and he will certainly 
profit, as well as be delighted by, the penetration, the deceptive simplicity, 
the grace, and above all the courageous balance and moderation of the 
essays. The treatment of radicalism, socialism and communism in 
America are particularly interesting from this point of view; anyone who 
has read a good deal in the social and political history of America of the 
1890s cannot but be struck by the relative strength of socialist doctrines 
then as compared with the present, yet one suspects that a full and frank 
general appraisal of socialism’s contribution to American development has 
been to some extent inhibited in the past: Mr. Perkins incorporates, 
in his necessarily brief consideration of the subject, not only the best 
recent research but also a sane judgment peculiarly his. In this vein of 
hard common sense he points out that ‘ whatever the limitations of 
socialism or communism, their doctrines have stirred men’s consciences 
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and made for greater sensitiveness to human suffering and to gross social 
inequalities’. To the student of Anglo-American history his essay on 
* Conservatism in America ’ is particularly interesting, not only because the 
subject has acquired a vogue in recent years, but also because it seems 
highly significant, from more than one point of view, that he here refers 
much more frequently than elsewhere to the English scene; indeed, it is 
symptomatic of the importance in this sphere of the Anglo-American 
intellectual tradition that it is to Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century that he goes for the best description he can find of the liberal and 
conservative casts of mind. But though he is evidently abundantly 
equipped with non-American data, Mr. Perkins has a most solid grasp of 
the essentials of his own nation’s character and life, its pragmatism and 
its essential moderation. Indeed, if one had to choose three characteris- 
tics which pre-eminently characterise ‘ The American Way’ one would 
certainly find it hard to better his trio—libertarianism, empiricism, and 
social fluidity. (It is very nice, incidentally, to have those awkward 
figures of the comparative quantity of English and American education 
quoted in memorable form: 21 per cent, of the American population are in 
school as compared with 12.5 per cent. in the British Isles—a discrepancy 
not by any means entirely accounted for by differences in the age structure 
of the population— and some four times the percentage of British students 
in colleges and institutions of higher learning are in equivalent institutions 
in the United States.) Few readers could fail to enjoy this judicious 
yet stimulating book. 


University College, London H. C. ALLEN 


Documents on International Affairs, 1955 (London: O.U.P. for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1958), edited by Dr. Noble 
Frankland, deals with a year of conflicting tendencies without a domin- 
ating crisis or even, perhaps, a dominating theme, although the nature 
of the détente between the Communist and Western power groupings is 
an ever-present question. The editor puts the documentation of the 
Geneva Summit meeting (18-23 July) and the foreign ministers’ conference 
(27 October—16 November) in splendid isolation in a first chapter on 
‘ General Issues ’ and relegates the Bandung conference, which preceded 
Geneva, to the ninth of his ten chapters. To understand what everyone 
was talking about at Geneva we have, however, to turn to the documents, 
covering events in the first half of the year, which are printed later in the 
volume—the earlier disarmament proposals, the establishment of the 
Western European Union, the Soviet-Yugoslav rapprochement, and, not 
least perhaps, President Eisenhower’s uncompromising Message to 
Congress about Formosa on 24 January. It may well be that this 
arrangement, apart from some awkwardness for the reader, gives alto- 
gether too much importance to the Geneva meetings. The Bandung 
conference of 18-24 April, covered here by a useful introductory note 
and an excellent selection of speeches, was for most of its Afro-Asian 
delegates an exercise in eager and self-righteous neutralism in which 
colonialism came off much worse than communism, and there was 
very little of the Geneva spirit in the speeches in which Bulganin and 
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Krushchevy commended their own cause and damned the West~during 
their tour of India and Burma at the end of the year. However this may 
be (and the interpretation of this evidence is not the editor’s task) the 
collection has evidently been carefully made, and has much of interest. 
Considerable space has rightly been given to the Soviet-Yugoslav 
reconciliation and to the growing crisis in the Middle East, an ominous 
anticipation of future trouble. 


London School of Economics W. N. MeEp.icorr 


History and Eschatology (Edinburgh : University Press, 1957) contains 
the text of Gifford lectures given by the well-known German theologian 
Rudolf Bultmann. The general subject is meaning in history. After 
a survey of the beginnings and character of historiography in the ancient 
world, Dr. Bultmann proceeds to an authoritative discussion of the 
development of eschatological beliefs both before and after the Christian 
era. This development led naturally to Augustine’s conception of 
history as a struggle between the civitas terrena and the civitas Dei, a con- 
ception which long dominated thought about the subject and which 
survived in a secularized form in, for example, Condorcet and Comte. 
The trouble with any such view, as Dr. Bultman points out, is that the 
meaning it professes to find in history could in fact be revealed only if 
history were complete and we as observers stood outside it. Should we 
then abandon the search for significance in history? At one point Dr. 
Bultman tells us bluntly that ‘ the question of meaning in history has 
become meaningless’, but he goes on at once to qualify this. ‘ There 
remains’, he remarks cryptically, ‘the question of the importance of 
single historical events and deeds of our past for our present, a present 
which is charged with responsibility for the future’. As responsible 
beings we need to take account of what has happened in the past (Dr. 
Bultmann says ‘ our past’, but he cannot mean it literally) if we are to 
make decisions now; and this process is, or includes, the assigning of 
significance to particular events. But because life is a continual series 
of problems and encounters, the work must be constantly redone: 
there is no such thing as fixed meaning in history. Dr. Bultmann might 
have made this argument more palatable, especially to historians, had he 
stressed that the importance of which he is speaking is not mere causal 
efficacy. Unfortunately he is careless about just this sort of point, with 
the result that his detailed arguments (¢.g. about the impossibility of 
attaining scientific objectivity in history) often leaves much to be desired. 
And though he claims interestingly that his views are a logical development 
of what Collingwood said about history providing self-knowledge, 
he seems strangely unaware of the extent of the gap between Colling- 
wood’s conception of history as a cognitive activity and his own 
“ existentialist ’ interpretation. Nor does he show much sign of sharing 
Collingwood’s close and continuous interest in history as professionally 
practised. His point of view will accordingly strike most working 
historians as impossibly remote; which is perhaps a pity, since the ques- 
tions here raised deserve more serious consideration than they commonly 
get in historical circles. 

Merton College, Oxford W. H. Watsn 
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